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Kentucky, are two houses that are endowed with 
indescribable beauty. One is a planter’s man- 
sion; the other is a crude log cabin; but they are of 
equal rank in this nation of free and fair opportunity, 
for each, at one time, was the home of a man who 
eventually held the highest office in the land. 
February is the month of the birthdays of the two 
greatest presidents of the United States, and so Febru- 
ary furnishes an appropriate time for meditation con- 
cerning the glory of George Washington and of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, reflected in the glory of their homes, 
where poverty and wealth brought forth the same 
nobility of character, the same religious aspiration, the 
same patriotism, the same devotion to the ideals of 
democracy. The stately columns of Mount Vernon and 
the rough logs of Hodgenville enter into the very fabric 
of our staunch civilization and are emblematic of the 
sturdy strength of those whom Americans love to honor. 
What a nafion they brought into being! From the 
cheerful rigors of the North to the warmth and soft 
breezes of the South, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the land stretches, and on its expanse the flowers are 
many. There are flowers for each state—poppies for 
California; violets for Rhode Island; wild roses for 
Iowa; and hardy, dauntless cactus blooms for New 
Mexico. In the mountains are columbines, and in the 
farm orchards are apple blossoms. Nestling among the 
flowers are the homes—the chaste, white Georgian 
houses of New England and the rambling, romance- 
scented Spanish houses of the west coast—a wide range 
of sturdy dwellings, modeled out of American pluck 
and inspiration and sense of beauty. We review the 
entire list, remembering that we owe to the Old World 
many ideas and ideals; and then we come again, to give 
homage at the national shrines of the cabin and the 
mansion—equal before God. 


\ Mount Vernon, Virginia, and at Hodgenville, 
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Herbert C. Hoover, 

who will take office in 
a few weeks, is strongly 
committed to a policy of : — — ee 
building better homes and © = Peek ie 
safeguarding the welfare of PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY G. HEALY 
American homemakers. 

It is significant that one of his last acts as secretary of com- 
merce was to write a foreword for a government publication 
entitled “A Standard City-planning Enabling Act,” in which 
he said of city-planning commissions: 

“They are concerned partly with rectifying past mistakes, 
but more with securing such location and development of 
streets, parks, public utilities, and public and private buildings 
as will best serve the needs of the people for their homes, their 
industry and trade, their travel about the city, and their 
recreation.” 

City planning and one of its most important phases, zoning, 
are comparatively new subjects insofar as they have been set 
apart as special departments of organized civic effort. Ameri- 
cans, as a rule, perhaps do not fully realize how important these 
subjects are to their comfort and welfare. In reality, they are 
very closely connected with the welfare and the very existence 
of the private home, for if the home does not have the back- 
ground of an attractive and comfortable neighborhood, it is 
not a good home. 

Citizens are therefore taking an increasingly active interest 
in the subject of city planning for the protection of their own 
homes. Beauty and ugliness do not stop at the property line. 
You may own but a small plot of land, but you use the entire 
landscape of the community. 


"THE city of Philadelphia has embarked upon a policy of 
inducing its own people to stay in the city by plannin 
high-speed feeder lines to the Broad street subway, sewer an 
water extensions, widening and opening of streets, and modern 
paving in the northeast suburbs. It is realized that the best 
way to safeguard homes and build up comfortable residence 
districts is to give each homemaker a pleasant background of 
scenery and see that he is provided with those conveniences 
which are peculiarly the problem of the community as a whole. 
This is just one more proof of the proposition that the home is 
largely dependent upon the community. 


Pitteter'c. ELECT 


he the South and on much of the Pacific coast, gardening is 
an all-year occupation. For those of the northern states, 
however, February is the month of preparation for the actual 
work that is to be commenced soon. Bearing this in mind, we 
aave planned a number of excellent articles for the first-of-the- 
season work, designed for beginners as well as those who can 
call flower varieties by name. The March number will be one 





Along the Garden 





Path 


of the best in the history of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


PROGRAM of exten- 
sive planting of wild- 
flower seeds on some of the 
barren places of the High- 
lands district of northeast 
Los Angeles was recently completed in a great demonstration 
of civic spirit. An army of Boy Scouts led in the actual planting 
activities, and the work was done quickly and well. Women’s 
clubs, civic clubs, and individuals contributed to a seed-planting 
fund, and public-spirited citizens gave their labor to the cause. 
This is the kind of work that garden clubs and other organiza- 
tions of the kind can do. In our January issue we told of what 
was done along the Massachusetts roads. This month we tell 
of the ‘All-American Garden.” Better Homes and Gardens is 
devoted chiefly to the problems of private homes, but we would 
like to see the entire nation made into a vast flower garden, for 
that would certainly mean better homes. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON, in 1843, wrote in his journal: 

“T think it will soon become the pride of the country to 

make gardens. ... A garden has this advantage, that it makes 

it indifferent where you live. If the landscape is pleasing, the 
garden shows it; if tame, it excludes it.” 

When Emerson became irritated by pestiferous people, he 
would take refuge in his garden, and he said of such excursions: 
“My good hoe, as it bites into the ground, revenges my wrongs, 
and I have less lust to bite my enemies. . . . By smoothing 
rough hillocks, I smooth my temper; by extracting the long 
roots of the piper grass, I draw out my own splinters; and in a 
short time I hear the bobolinks’ song and see the blessed deluge 
of light and color that rolls around me.” 

Emerson was a prophet. His philosophy is being worked out, 
even in this day when speed and high pressure are said to domi- 
nate American life. 





AN investigation conducted among women by students in a 
prominent university discloses the fact that only 4 percent 
expressed dissatisfaction with housework. The others seemed 
to be happy and contented. 

The same survey showed that altho 89 percent of the homes 
represented had electric irons and 69 percent had vacuum 
cleaners, the percentage of those owning electric sewing ma- 
chines, electric dishwashers, and other electrical equipment 
is quite small. Housewives, therefore, have still greater possi- 
bilities for happiness and satisfaction in their work. A more 
complete emancipation from drudgery by means of electrical 
equipment is not far distant. Labor that is not drudgery is 
neither a disgrace nor a discomfort. Freedom ffom drudgery 
gives greater opportunity for joyful labor.—Editor. 
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Upstairs, Downstairs, all about the House 
the new "Telephone (onvenience 
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Telephones wherever you need 
them—a modern way to increase 
the living comfort of your home 


7 7 7 


New ideas for greater telephone convenience 
suggest the desirability of having telephone 
service in nearly every room in the house. The 
Bell System's modern equipment makes it 


possible. 

This added comfort can be had either with 
permanently connected: instruments, or with 
portable telephones which can be plugged into 
conveniently located sockets, wherever they 
are needed. Telephones may be used for inter- 
communication within the house, too, without 
interfering with outside calls. 


How convenient it is to be linked with all 
parts of your house no matter what room you 
happen to be in . . . or to have telephones in 
whatever rooms you wish . . . yet from these 
same instruments to be able to talk with neigh- 
bors, with friends and relatives in other cities, 
or with London and Paris! 

Many families nowadays have two or more 
telephone lines. In such homes, incoming and 
outgoing calls are never delayed, for the addi- 
tional lines give assurance that at least one will 
always be available for service. If desired, an 
entire line may be devoted solely to servants’ use. 


Nearly every room in your house would be 
more livable with a telephone or telephone out- 
let in it. The Telephone Business Office will 
be glad to have a representative explain just 
how these modern telephone facilities can be 
applied to your own home, at moderate cost. 
Call them today. 
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The Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


Second Installment: Learning From a Nursery- 
men’s Meeting; the Problem. of Heaving Ground 
A 


~ 


"a ‘ * ne ad x 
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HARRY DOYLE 


meeting in the city today, and I went in. On the 

program was Dr. Maynard, professor of market- 
ing in the school of commerce at the university. Sell 
people the idea of more beautiful homes, not nursery 
stock, he told the nurserymen. 

Take more space in your catalogs to give information 
on how to plant, what to plant, what is good for shady 
spots, what for clay soil, and the like, he told them. 
Sell service instead of plants. People buy because of 
price, imitation, dollars and cents, and health. It 
sounded to me like good advice. 

Seventh—Bottomley, professor of landscape archi- 
tecture at one of the universities (He has written a 
book, too.), was to talk to the nursery association on 
common sense in home planting, and I went to hear him. 
He poked fun at a lot of old fake rules of landscape gardeners 
Some say, “You shall not use red.” All bosh, according to 
Bottomley. It isn’t the use, but the misuse of red and other 
plants of striking color, he said. 

Fifteenth—Down at the Ohio State University is Hottes, 
professor of floriculture and writer extraordinary of books and 
of magazine articles. With him is his right-hand man, Ries, 
who does extension work in floriculture and home beautifying. 
The two are putting on a two-day garden school. Yes, I was 
there, bright and early. And so were others, several hundred 
of them, men and women from in town and out. 

McClure, professor of soils, was on the program to talk on 
“Feeding Starving Plants.” His topic should have been, “Put- 
ting Beauty Into Flowers,” he said. He explained about soils; 
about different elements of fertility; how to make a compost 
pile; getting organic matter into the soils; when to use nitrates; 


G meting state nurserymen’s association was 
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when to use potash. As to lawns, he said not to lime them, for 
that only makes the weeds grow. Instead, use a good fertilizer 
and nothing better than a 12-6—4 formula if it can be bought. 

Plant propagation was discussed by Hottes. This used to 
be surrounded with mystery, he said. But no more. We're 
all getting wise. Every plant indicates by its nature the very 
way to propagate it—by seeds, divisions, cuttings, grafting. 
Our grandmothers knew all about these things. But we’re 
ignorant as—well, the well of our abysmal ignorance in this 
generation as to propagating has no bottom. 


| sowing seeds, Hottes said that the ground should not be too 

rich, which is gospel. Cover the ground, after the seeds are 
sown, with dry sphagnum moss rubbed thru a fine sieve. This 
will keep the ground and seeds from drying out. The seeds 
will come up thru it and still be mulched. This sounds like 
something I must try. . 

Sixteenth—At the garden school this morning, Hottes talked 
on evergreens. Don’t plant Norway spruce in a foundation 
planting, he said. Many real-estate-subsidized pseudo-land- 
scape gardeners do, tho, for they’re cheap, and buyers are 
ignorant. Evergreens fail because of drouth, red spiders (which 
can be washed off with the hose), winter winds, smoke of cities, 
too deep planting, dogs, and wrong types, he said. 

Wassenberg, noted peony and iris grower, gave a talk on 


_ peonies. If peonies don’t bloom, it is because the root planted 


was too big; it was planted too deep; the ground was too dry; 
the weather too hot, or the plants were underfed, I learned. 

Better plant a small root and let the peony build a home for 
itself, advised Wassenberg. If they need food, give them bone- 
meal. By choice of varieties and species, the blooming period 
can be prolonged for several months. 

The five best good peonies in the world for a beginner are 
Festiva Maxima, Mons, Jules Elie, Grandiflora, Sara Bern- 
hardt, and Mikado, according to (Continued on page 79 
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The sword-protected yucca 
of New Mexico bears a 
raceme of white blossoms 


GYPT has its lotus, Ireland its 
shamrock, France its iris, and 
Scotland its thistle, but the 
United States has no national flower, 
altho there are within its borders more 
species of wildflowers than in any equal 
area of land in the world. With a popula- 
tion heterogeneous in nature and living 
under a wide range of conditions, America 
has developed no national characteristic 
truly representable by any flower. And 
so the United States has its mythical All- 
American flower garden, in which grow 
the officially adopted flowers of the sev- 
eral states. 
Of the forty-seven states which have 
selected emblematic flowers (Pennsyl- 
vania alone having as yet chosen no 
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The radiant, creamy- 
white dogwood blos- 
soms of the West 
(Photograph by 
Asahel Curtis) 


The All-American Garden 


NATT NOYES DODGE 


representative blossom), eight gave the 
privilege of selection to the school chil- 
dren; thirty-three left the choice to legis- 
lative action; five put the matter to 
popular vote; and one appointed the 
Horticultural Society to pick out a flower. 

The movement for the adoption of a 
state flower was instituted by New York 
in 1890 when the school children in a 
trial vote selected the goldenrod. The 
following year a final ballot gave the per- 
manent crown to the rose. The first 
flower to receive official recognition was 
the mistletoe, which was adopted by the 
legislature of Oklahoma following a peti- 
tion by the women of that state in Janu- 
ary, 1893. In February of the same year, 
Minnesota conferred first honors on the 
moccasin flower, and Vermont in 1894 de- 
cided upon the red clover. In 1895, Ne- 
braska, Delaware, and Montana picked as 
their favorites the goldenrod, peach blos- 
















Beautiful blossoms of purple hues and waxy, evergreen leaves combine to make 
Washington's and West Virginia's rhododendron a favorite, both in its native 


woodland habitat and as a landscape ornamental (Photograph by Asahel Curtis) 


som, and bitter root respectively. 

The rose is the official flower of four 
commonwealths. The Cherokee rose 
(funeral flower of China) is the official 
representative of Georgia; Iowa has se- 
lected the wild rose; North Dakota stipu- 
lates the wild prairie rose; New York 
names merely the rose. 


T= other strong contestant for popu- 

lar honors is the shy violet, which has 
four states to its credit—TIllinois, New Jer- 
sey; Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. This 
dainty flower of the woods is famous in 
legend and history and is the progenitor 
of the pansy, which graces gardens the 
world around: 

The goldenrod is another favorite, 
being sponsored by Alabama and Ne- 
braska. It is also the second choice of 
New York and North Carolina. Flaunt- 
ing its golden spikes in the breezes of 
Indian summer, the goldenrod ranks high 
in the graces of children everywhere, and 
it has been the theme of many popular 
stories and poems. 

Three flowers are tied for fourth place 
in the All-American garden—the mag- 
nolia being the choice of Louisiana and 
Mississippi; the apple blossom officially 
representing Michigan and Arkansas; and 
the rhododendron holding first honors in 
Washington and West Virginia. 

Unique in the method by which it at- 
tained its throne is the columbine of 
Colorado. In 1899, the state legislature 
officially named the lavender-and-white 
columbine, but this choice did not please 
the school children, who, on Arbor day of 
1911, submitted the matter to a referen- 
dum which stipulated that they be the 
only qualified voters. They chose, by a 
ballot of 22,316 to 14,472, the blue-and- 
white columbine, and this aristocratic 


The resourceful sunflower of Kan- 
sas (upper left), seen on the broad 
and grassy plains of that state, cheers 
the way of many a tired traveler 


The school children of Colorado, by 
a ballot of 22,316 to 14,472, chose 
the blue-and-white columbine (be- 
low sunflower) as the official flower 
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princess now reigns supreme among the 
whispering, quaking aspens in the alpine 
valleys of the Centennial state. 

The trumpet vine is the state flower of 
Kentucky, according to the people’s 
choice, altho the Kentucky legislature 
selected bluegrass. 

The District of Columbia has selected 
the nasturtium. 

Diversification in type, habitat, bloom- 
ing season, and utility characterizes the 
oecupants of the All-American flower 
garden. The resourceful sunflower of 
Kansas, its face ever turned toward the 
sun, shows the visitor a smiling optimism. 
It grows in the gardens of the rich and 
poor alike, and on the broad and grassy 
plain, it cheers the way of the tired trav- 
eler. The frail and lovely moccasin flower 
of Minnesota, winner of the orchid family 
beauty contest, hides its fragile charms in 
the moist recesses of woodland dells. The 
cone and tassel of the white pine of Maine, 
first-born of the flowers, represents the 
substantial foundation upon which the 
history of the state has been builded and 
is a fitting emblem for the unassuming 
sturdiness of a vigorous people. 


‘THE mistletoe of Oklahoma, a para- 

sitic plant drawing its livelihood from 
the body of its tree host, has a history 
teeming with romanticism. Mythology 
tells us that Loki killed Baldar, god of 
light, with an arrow of mistletoe, and 
now this most romantic of all emblematic 
flowers is the center of the delightful 
Yuletide custom that anyone passing 
under the mistletoe may be kissed. The 
apple blossom, whose fragrance perfumes 
the nation’s springtime and whose fruit 
carries health and cheer to the entire 
world, is the official flower of Michigan 
and Arkansas. 


Arizona and New Me-ico have cho- 
sen the brilliant red cactus blossom 
(center, drawing), that virile and 
pugnacious hedgehog, as their flower 


The violet (lower photograph), cho- 
sen official flower of four states— 
Illinois, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Wisconsin, is also very popular 












































































The cherokee rose (funeral flower of China) is the official represent- 





ative of Georgia; Iowa has selected the wild rose; North Dakota 
stipulates the wild prairie rose; New York names merely the rose 


The peach blossom of Delaware, its 
massed tints of heavenly pink blanketing 
the hillsides in spring; the fragrant orange 
blossom of Florida, an indispensable part 
of every wedding; the red clover of Ver- 
mont, ally of the progressive farmer, first 
cousin to the four-leaf clover, emblem of 
good luck, and everywhere the symbol of 
peace, quiet, and plenty—all of these play 
an immense part in the agricultural life 
and prosperity of the states which they 
so pleasantly represent. 

Perhaps there is no greater contrast 
among the members of the All-American 
garden than that shown by the modest 
violet of Illinois, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin and the metropolitan field daisy of 
North Carolina. With true Yankee in- 
genuity, the daisy came to America as a 
stowaway, and with amazing prolificness, 
flaunting its white-and-gold banner in the 
faces of stubbornly resisting farmers, has 
advanced its armies to capture hayfield 
after hayfield. And yet with all of its 
faults, the daisy is the most cheerful of 
flowers, loved by the children who weave 
its blossoms into, daisy chains and pluck 
away its petals to the chant of “He loves 
me; he loves me not.” 


EAR to the heart of the Californian 
is the story that a sloping mesa near 
Pasadena was at one time so thickly 
covered with the blossoms of the Cali- 
fornia poppy (cup-of-gold) that it served 
as a day beacon to the ships a score of 
miles off the coast. True it is that early 
Spanish explorers spoke of California as 
“the land of fire, with its altar cloths 
spread over the hills.” 

The reputation of the rose as a flower 
among thorns is as nothing compared 
with that of the cactus, that virile and 
pugnacious vegetable hedgehog which 


Vermont's red clover (upper right) 
—ally of the farmer; first cousin to 
the four-leaf clover ; emblem of good 
luck; symbol of peace and plenty 


The Oregon grape (below drawing 
of red clover), whose hollylike leaves 
are gathered and draped over win- 
dow casings for Christmas decoration 
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Arizona and New Mexico have chosen as 
their representative. Hardy, thriving 
under the heat and drouth of tropical 
suns, the brilliant red cactus blossom 
smiles a greeting to the passing stranger, 
but woe be unto him who “gets personal.” 


HELP in high esteem by the pilgrims, 

the trailing arbutus, or mayflower, 
is the chosen blossom of Massachusetts, 
and loved and revered by all New Eng- 
landers is the delicate pink-and-white 
laurel of Connecticut. New Hampshire, 
conservative, friendly land of grass-grown 
orchards and sturdy farmhouses, has 
spread her homey atmosphere thruout the 
country with her state flower, the beloved 
lilac. 
The syringa of Idaho is a truly western 
flower, rivaling the bloom of the orange 
tree in beauty and fragrance. The legis- 
lature of Indiana has selected the carna- 
tion as that state’s flower. 

The hawthorn of Missouri is one of the 
most beautiful of the smaller flowering 
trees. In the springtime the hawthorns 
become a fluffy mass of bloom, lighting up 
the patches of rural woodland and gracing 
the streets of towns where they find wide- 
spread favor as ornamentals. There seems 
to be differences of opinion, however, as 
to the state flower of Missouri. One 
authority mentions the goldenrod as the 
official flower, selected by the vote of the 
school children. 

Perhaps no flower is more appropri- 
ately chosen than the bitterroot, the low- 
growing, daisylike, rosy-hued blossom 
that in early spring carpets the valleys 
of Montana and for which a mountain 
range, a river and a mighty valley have 
been named. Its starch is edible and 
before the coming of the white man was 
a welcome (Continued on page 85 


Center, drawing: California poppy. 
“Early Spanish explorers spoke of 
California as ‘the land of fire, with 
its altar cloths spread over the hills’” 


The apple blossom (lower photo- 
graph), the flower of Michigan and 
Arkansas, is everywhere significant 
of springtime, happiness and cheer 









































































Is There an 
American 
Architecture? 








Artist’s drawing of the Johnson house, 
Farmington, Connecticut—a colonial home 
built in 1690. It shows greater refinement 
of detail, as the brick Georgian architec- 
ture gradually developed in colonial in wood 





The spirit of early colonial work 
is followed in this modern house 
(Burdette Higgins, Architect) 


The wood columns of this modern 
home are small editions of the 
stone columns of a Greek temple 


most certainly must come into our minds when we see 
American streets on which, side by side, are houses 
called English, Spanish, Colonial, Italian, French, and endless 
other names. I say “called” other names, because I wonder if 
men from the countries after which the houses are named 
would recognize them. An Englishman once, when shown a 
house called English on an American street, looked at the house 
with great curiosity, and as he passed, he made this comment, 
“Oh, really, if that is an English house, then it is the first 
English house I have ever seen, and I have lived in England 
all my life.” 
I think perhaps a Spaniard or an Italian would be even more 
surprised if he were told that some of the houses one sees are 
Spanish or Italian. 


4 NHE question, “Is there an American architecture?” 


“Tas all gets us back to the question, “Is there an American 

architecture, or do we really copy, in their pure form, 
foreign types?” Perhaps the best way to answer this would 
be to attempt the impossible and outline, in a paragraph, the 
progress of architecture as it applies to the civilization of which 
it is a part. 


The Greeks, before Christ, were the first to create an archi- 


tecture which has come down to us. Even they built their 
temples with stone posts and beams, copying the wooden posts 
and beams of the civilizations which had preceded them. In 










their copying, however, they wrote the biggest chapter in the 
history of architecture that has ever been written. Every other 
style of modern architecture in Europe and the United States 
is directly traceable, thru variations, to the ideas which they 
developed. Even the motifs which they used structurally have 
been the skeletons upon which we have built designs for more 
than 2,000 years. 


‘TH fluted pilasters and columns beside your colonial en- 
trance were first conceived in the minds of this greatest 
civilization. Their work was first modified by the Romans. 
As civilization moved westward, the Romans added the round 
arch as their contribution. These Roman forms were coarsened 
by the barbarians, who overthrew the Roman empire and 
began the Romanesque. 

The Romanesque, thru slow years of development, became 
the Gothic, with its pointed arch, which expressed in stone 
the mystical gropings of the Middle Ages and culminated in 
the great historical cathedrals of Europe and England. These 
buildings developed further away from the classic Greek than 
has any other architecture up to the present time. How much 
further they might have gone is a question which none can 
answer, for there came, in the fourteenth century, a rebirth of 
interest in classic Greek and Roman tradition in architecture, 
as well as in all of the other arts. This Renaissance, as it is 
called, was the beginning of our modern age. Architects went 
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Every Age Has Contributed 
Something to the Designs 
Of Our Present-Day Homes 


LELAND A. McBROOM 





Artist’s drawing of the Wentworth Garner 
house; Portsmouth, New Hampshire—a 
colonial home built in 1760, showing Geor- 
gian stone quoins at corners and heavy 
brick and stone detail imitated in wood 
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directly back to the Greek and Roman ruins and, using them 
as models, developed a new style which spread to all other 
countries of Europe and finally superseded the Gothic, which 
was then in its decadent state in most countries, and had 
evolved, in England, into what we know as Tudor Gothic. 
This Tudor Gothic was superseded by the classic, and we have 
in England, in the reign of the four Georges, at the time of our 
American Revolution, an architecture called Georgian. This 
was about the time of the colonization of America, and the 
Georgian of England became the direct father of our colonial 
architecture. 

Thus we see architecture used today in our homes, directly 
traceable, in three steps, to the architecture of the Greeks two 
thousand years ago; all in a direct line from Greek to Roman, 
Roman to Italian Renaissance, Italian Renaissance to Georg- 
ian, and Georgian to colonial, with the single offshoot of the 
Gothic, which gave forth its dazzling flash of beauty in the 
fourteenth century and died. 

I, thus, have tried to summarize the history of architecture 
as it concerns us up to the beginning of our own effort to build 
distinctively. Thru all these centuries we see the steady flow 
and gradual, but unforced, development of one style from an 
earlier one. Great architects, such as Michelangelo, have made 
great strides, but only by modifying and developing existing 
forms. Development of style took a slow course from building 
to building and from town to town. New ideas spread in lazy 
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An early adobe house of Califor 
nia, showing the simple and direct 
beauty of early California homes 


A beautiful modern brick colonial 
house that has real charm (Proud- 
foot, Rawson & Souers, Architects) 


waves, carried by travelers out from the great centers of achieve- 
ment, such as Florence and Paris. The waves of colonization 
carried the existing styles of architecture then in use in Europe 
to the shores of America, and our own development began, 
varied as were the races of people who initiated them. 


6 Res French along the St. Lawrence and down the Missis- 
sippi valley to New Orleans brought an architecture savor- 
ing of France. The Spanish thru Florida and on to southern 
California built homes reminiscent of the ones they remem- 
bered. But the dominant type was that of the English colonists 
along the Atlantic seaboard, from New England to the Caro- 
linas, who brought with them ideas savoring of the England 
they knew. In a unique form, other nations developed to a 
slight degree in isolated places, such as the Dutch in New York 
and the Germans of central Pennsylvania, but these were soon 
absorbed by the stronger English influence. Here we have our 
initial architectural inheritance ready to develop, forced by 
the needs of the people, into a style of its own. 

The very earliest houses built by the English settlers sug- 
gested, as did ““The House of Seven Gables,’’ immortalized by 
Hawthorne, the spirit of the brick Tudor houses with their 
quaint diamond windows and steep gables, which were the 
homes the settlers knew that were built in the Tudor or later 
Gothic era. But in America brick houses were rare, and instead 
of brick, the settlers constructed these (Continued on page 72 









I Learned About Gardens 
From My Own 
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HE first summer after we were 
married, I said to my wife, “Sure, 
and we'll grow some vegetables in 
our back yard,” for such we had, back of 
our little rented frame. So I dug over the 
hardpan clay that had been scooped out 
of our cellar, and I planted things—beans, 
peas, tomatoes and such, and with the 
loving care I gave them, they flourished. 
But alas! I just couldn’t get my wife to 
pick them. Instead of going to the gar- 
den and picking the fresh vegetables full 
of vitamins, she would actually order the 
same kinds, wilted and stale, from the 
grocery store and cook them, while mine 
dried up in the garden. Anything humor- 
ous in that? 

It was then that I decided to become a 
flower grower, and when my wife left for 
a visit, I pulled up all the vegetables and 
began revamping the garden for flower 
beds and borders. I already had some 
pretty fair annuals growing and some 
puny perennial seedlings in a pathetic 
little seed-frame. 

That was years ago. And as I sit and 
ponder all that has happened in my gar- 
den thru the years, many a pleasant 
memory comes back, and there drifts thru 
my mind, too, pictures of many a pathetic 
tragedy as I was learning how to grow 
beautiful things. 

I’ve had grasshoppers descend in 
swarms; I’ve had black bugs attack my 
ehrysanthemums; I’ve seen a lot of things 
wilt and die down, and when I sorrowfully 
pulled them up, I found the roots covered 
with green bugs. A 
neighbor’s pony tram- 
pled into mud the first 
little rock ‘garden I 
made. Rabbits have 
mounched off my peren- 
nial alyssums. 

Oh, I’ve been thru it 
all, the good and the 
bad. Because I have 
some sense of humor, I 
suppose, I’ve grinned 
and whistled; tried 
again; done this, done 
that, and out of it all, 
sometimes success 
comes. 








For instance, take canterbury bells— 
how I love them and how often I’ve failed. 
One summer I made nine different sow- 
ings of seed, in frames, in boxes, in open 
ground under shade. From all this I grew 
just two plants that 
bloomed. Then I 
found that the cam- 
panula mediums I 
had been trying 
were only biennials, 
so I turned to the 
perennial campanu- 
las, and here I tried 
time and again. But 
in the year 1928, A. 
D., I grew nearly 
400 perennial cam- 
panulas of four va- 
rieties. 

With foxgloves it 
has been the same. 
Year after year I 
grew 300 plants or 
more of the Giant 
Shirley hybrids and 
yellow dwarf Digi- 
talis ambigua. 

It has been the 
same with dozens, 
scores, now into the 
hundreds, of other perennials and an- 
nuals. Some grew the first time, like 
weeds. Others did not, but by growing 
them over and over, doing it differently, 
watching, reading, changing methods, and 
I confess, visiting other gardens and in- 
quiring, I’ve been 
learning something 
of the technique of 
growing flowers 
and of gardening. 

The first step 
toward success was 


“I wetted the ashes 
down, and they han- 
dled like sand. I 
sift with a mason’s 
round hand-sieve” 





ie se 
“But alas! I just couldn’t get my wife to pick my fresh vegeta- 
bles. Instead, she would order the same kinds from the grocery 
store and cook them, while mine dried up in the garden” 





“Now I never sprinkle—I always soak, 
either with the garden hose or with the 
sprinkling-can without sprinkler-top” 
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in the winter after that first summer I 
sent for catalogs of seedhouses and nur- 
series. I found these a storehouse of in- 
formation. Some of these firms have 
little leaflets on culture, and I sent for 
these. I gathered up 
all the bulletins I 
could get, bought 
books, made a card 
index, began files of 
clippings, kept note- 
books. 

The second step 
was in learning how 
to conquer the thick, 
heavy clay in my 
garden. Manureand 
sand would have 
done it, but I’m not 
a richman and could 
spend only a few 
dollars a year on my 
whole garden. So I 
sifted my coal ashes 
and mixed them in 
the soil. I first put 
the ashes in a tub, 
then wetted them 
down, and they han- 
dled like sand. I 
sift with a mason’s 
round hand-sieve. In place of manure, I 
hoarded the garden litter and made a 
compost heap in a corner. I hauled leaf 
mold from the woods in burlap sacks. A 
suburban neighbor had chickens,,so I 
scraped the dropping-boards, shoveled 
the droppings into a burlap sack, put the 
sack in a tub of water and had liquid 
manure for midsummer fertilizing of 
chrysanthemums. I would buy a25-pound 
sack of sheep manure annually, too, and 


’ work in a little of it around each plant 


with a trowel. 


A THIRD step was in discovering how 
to grow plants from seed in frames, 
after I discovered that it doesn’t pay to 
sow perennial seeds in the open ground in 
the border. The secret was largely in 
thoro preparation of the soil by mixing in 
sand and sifted leaf mound. 
In sowing seed, too, I found that it’s 
much better to (Continued on page 97 

















If you want a mass of bloom, always buy 
enough plants to produce such an effect 
* 


When You Buy 





Add to your stock of tulips every fall so 
that new varieties greet you each spring 


Perennials 


A Nurseryman Gives Some Advice 


To Prospective Buyers of Plants 


GEORGE B. KENNEDY 


AT? Twenty-five cents for a little plant like that?” 

\ \ asked the good woman in an indignant tone of voice. 

“Yes, m’am,” I replied. “I worked all last summer to 
grow that little plant.” 

She shook her head and left without buying it, or anything 
else. She wasn’t going to be robbed. 

To explain, I’m an amateur gardener, one who grows and 
propagates things of an evening for recreation and pleasure. 
But not being endowed with an oversupply of this world’s 
cash and getting tired of giving away plants to the value of 
one hundred dollars, or maybe a lot more, a year to passersby, 
I’ve turned professional plantsman to the extent that I charge 
for and sell to inquiring strangers the surplus plants from my 
propagation garden. 

Some of my good friends think I’ve lost my soul in being so 
commercially minded. But just the same I do it, and from the 
sale of such surplus I find means to buy a good many new things 
that I might not afford otherwise. Incidentally, I charge the 
current prices listed by the commercial perennial nurseries, and 
I try to give good commercial values. 

In the two years now that I’ve been selling perennials, I 
have learned a good many things about how persons buy. 
Also, thru the years, I have learned much myself by buying 
from far and wide. Then, too, I have talked-with many profes- 
sional growers and I find that my experiences are typical. I 
find, for instance, that there are two types of persons who come 
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for plants: First, there are the experienced gardeners and 
flower-iovers, who usually know what they want or they recog- 
nize new varieties. They know about what a thing ought to 
cost, about the size of plant they should get, and so on. These 
I welcome and enjoy. We swap experiences, become friends, 
and soon we’re swapping plants and seeds—as all true gardeners 
should do. 

But there is another type that comes—the beginners with 
perennials. They know but few things by name even. They 
do not know what they want and have little conception as to 
how or what to buy. 


"Te kind of folks is legion. As the garden spirit awakens 
and grows in the land, their number increases. They have 
the love of plants, an eager desire to grow perennials, but they 
are lacking in precise knowledge. It has occurred to me that 
perhaps some instructions, based on my experiences, both in 
buying and selling, may be of interest. 

Some of these persons, I find, have been buying annuals in 
the past as zinnias or snapdragons or red salvia, for which they 
have been paying 25 to 35 cents a dozen. They see these seed- 
lings grow to large size in a season. . 

So when the perennial grower asks 25 or maybe 35 cents for 
a single plant, they are astonished. It seems to them too much. 
Most of these persons, too, are just like I am — not blessed 
with a lot of money. The consequence is (Continued on page 110 
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TINSLEY & MCBROOM, ARCHITECTS 


In working out the plans for this house, the effort has been to picture the home 
needs of the largest possible number of the readers of Better Homes and Gardens 


A Home Designed for You 


Another House Developed Along 


Lines Suggested by Your. Letters 


LELAND A. McBROOM 


their houses. In large groups called cities, in smaller 

groups, and on scattered farms, there are houses. 
Wherever man has settled, houses grow up to form the center 
of his life, the place of beginning as well as the end of it. Being 
so closely associated to the life of man, it is no wonder that they 
take on many of his characteristics and seem to express not 
only the personality of the person who builds them, but the 
very spirit of the age in which they are built. 

For ages men have been attempting to plan houses that fulfill 
their needs, not only of shelter and comfort, but houses that 
satisfy the esthetic cravings for beauty. It would seem that in 
all these years the perfect house would have been designed; the 
perfect plan achieved; and the final development for each sized 
house created thru all the thought and effort put upon the prob- 
lem. It would seem, at least, that in the smaller six-room houses 
the final word would have been said long since, but for the 
myriads of such houses built, we find almost literally no two 
alike. And yet the elements contained within them are the 
same, only differently treated and differently arranged. I be- 
lieve that the greatest treasure each man has is the knowledge 
that he is an individual and not the same as any other man who 
has ever lived. I think we instinctively try to get this quality 
expressed in our homes. Perhaps that is one reason why it is so 
very difficult to design a house without knowing the person who 
is to live in it, to design a house for a lot which is simply an 
imaginary piece of ground, as nearly like the average small city 
lot as can be imagined. The reason why an architect occasion- 
ally achieves a certain individuality in a home which he designs 
is only partly because of his ability. The people whom he helps 
(with their creation of a home) impress their personality upon 
him, and he, to a large degree, subconsciously puts the person- 
ality of his clients into the work. 

This second house which we have designed for our readers is 
not entirely an impersonal house. In working it out, we have 
tried to picture to ourselves the home needs of the largest 
possible number of the vast group who use Better Homes and 
Gardens as their principal adviser in matters pertaining to the 


H OUSES, houses, houses—the world is full of people and 





building and maintaining of a pleasant place to live. In regard 
to the size of the lot and the number of rooms, this house is 
similar to the one shown in the January issue, but here we have 
come back to the fundamental shape which recurs in the plans 
of almost every age—the rectangle. 

This plan outline has persisted particularly thru the Georgian, 
colonial, and the later developments of these two highly devel- 
oped and studied architectural types, and it is a logical and 
sensible form for a small home. The first advantage of this plan 
lies in the opportunity it gives us to create an orderly arrange- 
ment. Man’s whole tendency in modifying the inanimate world 
to his needs has been to give it form. The straight line and the 
perfect rectangle almost never occur in inanimate nature, except 
perhaps in a few forms of crystals, but for man it recurs again 
and again in his fields, in his cities, and in his homes. 


| some of the Georgian houses, the perfectly studied spacing 

of windows, with accents of entrances, give a quality of 
repose which is seldom achieved in the picturesque type of 
house. Perhaps a great reason for the persistence of the rectan- 
gular plan is its ease of construction. Four simple walls and a 
roof consisting of two planes and the building is inclosed, with 
the least possible effort, but with lasting stability. We get also 
a maximum amount of space in the interior for the number of 
feet of outside wall. Another saving, which is perhaps less often 
considered, is the ease and economy of heating a house having 
the rectangular form. If we insulate, we have less wall to insu- 
late. We can have a minimum amount of basement wall to 
support our floor. Therefore, if there has been any one type of 
house which has approached an ideal, at least in economy, it is 
this particular form of which the colonial is an example. 

Now that we have decided to make a rectangular-shaped 
house, our problem has just begun. There are an infinite variety 
of arrangements, of details, of conveniences. The best-known 
plan for a six-room house of this type is known as the “center- 
hall” plan, with the living-room on one side of the stair hall and 
the kitchen and the dining-room on the other. 

The center-hall plan has the advantage of gaining the largest 
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possible amount of outside wall space for 
windows. The plan we show is at a slight 
disadvantage in this respect, but it makes 
the three principal rooms of the house 
more compact, saving steps for the house- 
wife. Our plan does not pretend to be 
original, except perhaps in detail. Thou- 
sands of houses have been built somewhat 
similar to it in plan, but that need not 
mean that the plan itself, in its elements, 
is not original. We will now take up our 
plan in greater detail: 


Or enters a small stair hall with simple 

stairway on one’s left and an open- 
ing into the living-room on one’s right 
The living-room has a pleasing formality 
of arrangement, two windows to the south, 
and opposite one, the fireplace; opposite 
the other, the doorway to the dining- 
room, on each side of which are recessed 
bookeases.The east wall is also symmetri- 
cal, having one window and a glass door 
opening into asmall porch. This is a 
lovely living-room. I can see it, perhaps, 
with a simple cornice to the ceiling line, 
old pine board paneling on the fireplace 
wall; bookcases filled with old friends of 
romance and adventure. The other 
walls are painted in a neutral tone or 
papered with an unobtrusive old colonial 
wallpaper. Beside the fireplace is 
an easy chair and perhaps a comfortable 
seat out from the bookcases where one 
can reach a favored volume for an eve- 
ning by the fire. In the opposite corner 
might be a piano or another group of fur- 
niture about a table. Between the south 
windows I picture a writing-desk and a 
chair in mellow walnut. The rug for this 
south room could be a soft gray-green, 
and the curtains of gaily colored, printed 
linen with the sun streaming between 
them, making patterns on the floor and 
lighting a slip-covered easy chair in the 
same linen across the room. A few lamps 
with warm colored shades and our living- 
room is completed, to fulfill its function 
of the focus of the life of the home. 

To the north of the living-room we see 
the dining-room thru doors which fold 
back out of the way when open. The 
dining-room is also symmetrical in plan, 
with a window and a glass door to the east 
and a window overlooking the garden. A 
gateleg table would be charming here—or 
perhaps a table after the manner of 


Basement plan. On rainy days, 
the children can enter the base- 
ment directly from out-of-doors 
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Che plot plan, designed by Francis 
Asbury Robinson, will be more 
fully described in the March issue. 
First-floor plan is included above 


Duncan Phyfe. A small serving-table on 
the west wall, ladder-back colonial chairs 
in maple, and painted walls and curtains 
similar to the living-room, with bright 
spots of pottery in the china case, make 
the dining-room live up to the promise of 
the living-room. 


a directly from the dining- 
room is the kitchen, with the neces- 
sary equipment grouped so that the prep- 
aration of a pleasant meal can be a pleas- 
ure as well as a duty. Here also is an op- 
portunity, oftentimes neglected, for the 
expression of personality in pattern and 
color may be built up from 
the carefully selected linole- 
um or rubber tile floor-cov- 
ering to the warm cream 
woodwork and walls. Per- 
haps a bit of tile on the 
table top or back of the 
stove and a few lines of dec- 
oration in the panels add a 
bit of personality not to be 
achieved in any other way. 
The windows might be cur- 
tained in red-checked ging- 
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can be made with this light, providing 
the colors are carefully selected. This can 
be achieved in an old house as well as a 
new one, and when a woman finds her 
kitchen gray and drab, she should experi- 
ment with color until she achieves some of 
the warmth and cheerfulness it is possible 
to have in such a room. 

Some might say that this breakfast- 
room is the finest room in the house, with 
its bay window and glass all about. It is 
big enough for a regular table and chairs 
and should be a great convenience for the 
woman who cares for her own home. The 
outside kitchen door is to the west, and 
beside it is the downstairs lavatory, so 
useful when children are in the home. A 
tiny rear hall is also the connecting link of 
circulation between the kitchen and front 
door or to the second floor. It has in it a 
broom closet. It is also connected with 
the basement, of which we shall say more 
when we discuss that often neglected part 
of our house. 


OING up the stairway, we land in a 

small hall, from which open two large 
bedrooms and one small one, together 
with a bathroom. The principal bedroom 
is on the southeast, and each of the larger 
ones have space for twin beds and neces- 
sary furniture and almost luxurious closet 
space. The main bedroom opens on a 
balcony which might be made into a small 
sleeping-porch, but in any event, this 
space provides a place to shake the rugs 
and air the bedding. On the second floor 
there are also a linen closet and a broom 
closet, a towel closet in the bathroom, and 
a clothes-chute—all so located as to make 
for convenience of living and a constant 
pleasure. 

We have described our first and second 
stories. This is usually where the descrip- 
tion of the house plan ends, but we are 
going to carry it a step further in this one 
and see what can be done with our base- 
ment. 

In most climates the basement com- 
prises about a third of the cubic contents 
of our house, and yet it.is usually forgot- 
ten. We must have our basement walls to 
support the structure above, and they 
must be as large as the entire house. The 
whole area under the house should be ex- 
cavated to keep dry rot from our floor 
joist, to make (Continued on page 81 


The second-floor plan. The bal- 
cony might be made into a small 
sleeping-porch if so desired 
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ham or modernistic materi- 
als in warm tones. The 
bread box and sugar can also 


we havea kitchen with north 
light only. It is surprising 
how warm and cozy a room 


carry out the bright red, for 16. 
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OYS who build bird- 
B houses in Portland are 
more numerous than 

those who rob nests. 
Children who have attend- A 
ed the nature-study classes in 
the public schools there have 
been heard to say, “I love 
trilliums, but if I pick them I 
must be very careful not to 
destroy the tender bulbs from 
which they grow,” or, ““The 
wild currant is beautiful, but 
if I break down the bushes, I 
cannot see them next year.” 
The visitor arriving in 
Portland for the first time is 
impressed by the fine roses 


Union station. 

“Protect the wildflowers; 
if left to seed, they will last 
forever.”” These words, dis- 
played on a poster which has 
appeared all over the state of Oregon— 
in resorts, in hotels, public libraries, 
schools, Campfire and Boy Scout camps, 
and hundreds of such places where-a mes- 
sage of this character would do the most 
good, have emphasized the importance of 
the conservation of the wildflowers to the 
people of that state perhaps as 
no other single thing has. 

The story of how these and 
many other things have been 
achieved by the Portland gar- 
den club in the four years that 
it has been organized was a 
part of the interesting and in- 
spirational program of the Ore- 
gon Federation of Garden 
Clubs at its meeting in Port- 
land last June. The members 
of the twenty-two clubs repre- 
sented at this meeting of the 
federation were not only in- 
spired by the report on the 
accomplishments of the Port- 
land club, but they became 
even more enthusiastic when 
they were taken about the city 
and shown the work actually 
done by the club. 

During the afternoon of the 


















Has Set an Example for the 
Rest in the State 


FLORENCE M. HUNT 


Left, one of the many delightful spots in 
the garden of Mrs. A. C. Emmons, the 
first president of the Portland garden club 


Right, the garden of Judge E.C. Bronaugh, 
one of the many visited by the members 
of the Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs 
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growing in the grounds at the pmoTOcRaPEs BY GsORGS C. sTRFEBNOON 
Members of the Portland club open their gardens to 
members when different varicties of flowers are at 
their best. Above, a view of Mrs. Thomas Kerr's garden 


day the federation met, the visitors were 
taken on a tour of the city and to the 
gardens of the members. They visited 
Macleay park, a wonderful, natural scenic 
park donated to the city by a pioneer 
family of the same name. Altho this park 
is one of the beauty spots of Portland, 





The members of the Portland club have gen- 
erously given truck loads of their flower treas- 
ures to many charitable institutions. Above, 
another view of Judge E. C. Bronaugh’s garden 
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Oregon Learns From Portland’s Work 


The Garden Club of This Rose City 


















access to it has been difficult. 
For four years the women of 
the Portland garden club have 
worked to get a suitable en- 
trance to it. Patiently they 
have gone many, many times 
before the city commissioners 
to get certain rulings set aside 
that would make clear the 
title to the twenty acres 
of land required and make it 
possible for the same family 
that donated the park prop- 
erty to donate also the land 
for the entrance. A few 
months ago this was finally 
accomplished by the achieve- 
ment committee, and now ar- 
rangements have been made 
by another committee of the 
club to place suitable plants 
at the entrance. Because the 
park is always to remain in 
its natural state, only wild- 
flowers and native shrubs will be planted. 

After Portland became known as a rose 
city, the rose test gardens were established 
by the Portland Rose Society in one of 
the city parks. The Portland garden club 
furthered this work by furnishing a 
curator for these gardens, and as a result, 
many fine varieties of roses have 
been developed there. 

The time of the meeting of 
the federation was most oppor- 
tune for the Portland women 
to show their roses, and they 
had many beautiful ones to 
show, for one of the aims of the 
Portland garden club is to 
make every member a grower 
and exhibitor of roses. The 
fact that many of the cups and 
prizes offered at the rose show, 
held in connection with the 
Portland rose festival every 
year, have gone to members of 
the club indicates with what 
enthusiasm the women have 
responded. 

The regard that the children 
in the public schools have for 
the wildflowers, the birds, and 
all (Continued on page 116 
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All-Season Bloom in the Border 






An Appreciation of the Importance of Careful Composition 


F we are to regard our 
garden designing as the 


H. STUART ORTLOFF 


aubrietia, rockcress, and 
goldentuft form a pleasing 





building up of a series 
of lovely pictures to be pre- 
sented to our view against 
a proper background, rather 
than as the gathering to- 
gether of a heterogeneous 
mass of bloom, we should 
appreciate to a larger de- 
gree the importance of eare- 
ful composition. As it is, 
many of us consider a flower 
garden merely as a place for 
blooming plants. We col- 
lect as many varieties as 
possible and huddle them 
together in a haphazard 
manner, relying chiefly upon 
their stupendously blatant 
effect to prevent a careful 
analysis of their arrange- 
ment. This arrangement, 
nevertheless, is something 
which must be considered 
with great care and from 
several points of view. 

The garden as a whole, 
withits arrangement of beds, 
paths, axial lines, and ter- 
minal or central features, 
must have unity of compo- 
sition and pleasing propor- 
tions in plan, but to realize 
fully the idea in the design- 
er’s mind, these elements, 
together with thoughts of 
emphasis, balance, symme- 
try, and the like, must be 
carried into elevation. In 
other words, we must not, in 
making our planting plans, merely divide 
up the area allotted into more or less uni- 
formly sized spaces and fill these, in a 
casual way, with various flowering things. 
We must, to make our gardens express 
anything more than the mere common- 
place, consider each section or bed, or 
even a part thereof, as a distinct picture, 
homogeneous with the whole, but having 
its own individuality and, consequently, its 
own appeal. Just as each room in the 
house is a part of the whole and yet is a 
distinct entity, so is each of our garden 
pictures. Not only should this careful 
planning for pictorial effect take into con- 
sideration the particular flower bed area, 
but also the background against which 
the floral display appears and the fore- 
ground across which it is to be 
viewed. 

We work out the composi- 
tion of these gardens in much 
the same manner as we furnish 
a room. In that case, there is 
usually some dominant fea- 
ture, such as a fireplace or a 
bank of windows around which 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY G. HEALY 





“To make our gardens express anything more than the mere 
commonplace, we must consider each section as a distinct picture 
having its own individuality and, consequently, its own appeal” 


the furnishings of the room are placed 
and toward which they act as subordinate 
supporting motives. Likewise, in garden 
planning we should select as our domi- 
nant feature that perennial, shrub, or tree 
which is at its highest point of maturity 
at the season we are planning for and 
group about it other plants which will 
support and accentuate our keynote. 


Fok example, our spring picture de- 

pends largely upon the bulbs, and we 
may use several good clumps of either 
narcissi or tulips as our dominant note. 
The forsythia and early blooming spireas 
will serve admirably as background ma- 
terial, lending at the same time a certain 
solidity to the picture. The low masses of 


foreshore, and the fresh 
green leaves of such peren- 
nials as the iris and colum- 
bine, which are pushing on 
up to maturity, blend the 
three units together. This 
idea of a dominant note may 
be followed on thruout the 
season, for at all times there 
is some one of the perenni- 
als serving as a keynote 
around which to build our 
pictures. We not only have 
the bulbs, but the iris, peo- 
nies, delphinium, phlox, 
lilies, hardy asters, and chry- 
santhemums. 

If we build up our gardens 
by the creation of a series‘of 
combinations about a domi- 
nant factor, we not only 
achieve a more charming 
pictorial arrangement, but 
we escape such pitfalls for 
the unwary as the hodge- 
podge of unrelated masses, 
glaring color, and monoto- 
nous effects. 


W E will in each case have 

at least one telling 
mass which is to be the 
dominant feature and about 
which, as subordinates, we 
will arrange other plants, 
but we will not be so likely 
to have one of this, two of 
that, and one or more of the 
other thing—a cluttery 
looking result. 

Color becomes more easily understood 
when we employ a dominant plant as the 
fingerpost to what we may use success- 
fully. Naturally, we shall use only those 
things which compose well with this, our 
largest color note. Combinations of colors 
which blend or contrast, or combinations 
of different colors of the same color value 
will more readily come to mind. For ex- 
ample, if we are planning to use delphini- 
um as our dominant note, we shall have 
blue as our basic color and may use other 
blues, clear yellows, white, and pink of 
the same value. In nearly every instance 
there will be certain popular combina- 
tions with which we are familiar, either 
thru reading or experience, and tho some 
of them are trite thru over- 
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Both Kathleen Norris and 
her husband, Charles G. Nor- 
ris, have achieved much fame 
in the 
both are devout home-lovers 


literary world, and 


































Homes of Outstanding American Women 


EVENTEEN years 
ago, a young writer, 
with only a few short 


stories and some experience 
in reporting to her credit, 
sprang into the ranks of “‘best- 
sellers” with a single bound. 
This bound was made because of a story 
which depicted the problems, the joys, 
and the sorrows of an average American 
family, so wholesomely, so vividly, so 
joyously, and so tenderly, that it seemed 
to almost all readers of the book as if 
their life histories had suddenly been 
spread out before them. The name of the 
story was “Mother”; the name of the 


author was Kathleen Norris. 

From that day to this she has held— 
and strengthened—her hold upon millions 
Every year, with a steady, 


of readers. 





Kathleen Norris Has Woven Into Her Stories 
The Philosophies of Her Own Friendly Home 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


strong productiveness, she has written at 
least one serial (printed in an important 
magazine before being published in book 
form) and a large number of short stories 
and special articles. 


HE has been able to do this vast 

amount of work because of a natural 
fluency, a fine sense of proportion, and 
the power of concentration and observa- 
tion, which were all parts of her God- 
given talents to start with, and which she 
has developed wisely and well thru her 
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own efforts. She has been 
able to do it because of the 
thoughtful cooperation of her 
husband, Charles G. Norris, 
himself a novelist of the first 
rank, whose vital interest in 
his wife’s career has shielded 
her from many of the petty annoyances 
which usually complicate the path of the 
writer who is also a wife, a mother, and a 
homemaker. 

She has been able to do this because, 
with a wisdom too rare in authors, she 
has constantly used as a setting for her 
stories the kind of setting with which she 
herself is thoroly familiar, and in this has 
placed characters and developed situa- 
tions which she knows as she knows her 
own soul. Far too often, the woman who 
has lived all her life on the western plains, 




















The rose garden is one 
of the Spots of / 
color on the beautiful { 
grounds of the 
summer home in. the 
Santa Cruz mountains 
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Ne rr is 


for instance, strives to de- 
scribe wicked dukes and 
duchesses of the beau 
monde, and wonders why 
they do not “ring true” to the public she 
longs to command; far too often the 
woman who has lived in the big city 
strives to describe the rural districts and 
wonders why no farm publication will 
accept her manuscripts. 


ATHLEEN NORRIS has made no 

such mistake. One of a large family, 
born and reared in simple but joyous sur- 
roundings; knowing poverty as well as 
wealth, and attaching no undue impor- 
tance to either; marrying happily and 
founding a family of her own; surround- 
ing herself with books, flowers, and chil- 
dren; living largely because she has 
learned so much and loved so much— 
Kathleen Norris has woven into her 
stories the web and woof of her own 
philosophy as a homemaker. That is why 
they ring so true. And that is why there 
is such vast delight in going to see her 
under her own “vine and fig-tree.”’ 

Still sleepy after a night journey and 
an early awakening, I got off my train 
at San Jose, and was whisked away in a 
waiting motor, toward Saratoga, thru 
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luxuriant groves of the beautiful plum 
trees which have made the Santa Clara 
valley famous. Farther on, a long stretch 
of road under repair delayed our progress, 
so that the morning was well advanced 
when we finally turned up a quiet drive- 
way shaded with tall redwoods. 

Winding our way quickly thru it, we 
came suddenly upon a clearing where an 
enormous circular bed of multicolored 
zinnias, round which the driveway curved, 
were sparkling in the sunshine before the 
entrance to a small white bungalow. This 
bungalow was flanked by more zinnias 
and nasturtiums, and from it a deep porch 
extended, with pink geraniums growing 
in its brick window boxes, and white roses 
clambering over the pergola which par- 
tially covered it. The motor had not come 
to a stop before several dogs and five or 
six children rushed out to greet us; and 
following closely in their wake came a tall, 
smiling woman, dressed in simple blué 
linen—a woman with fine, fresh color 
and quantities of beautiful hair rolling 
softly back from a broad forehead—who 
held out her hand in welcome. 
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Croquet is the favorite 
pastime of Mr. and 
Mrs. Norris, who spend 
many hours together in 
work as well as in play 
tall redwoods 





near the 






> “Mrs. This 


Keyes? 
is your son Henry? I 
“a am so glad to see you! 
om I am sure you must 


be starved to death! Was your train late? 
Oh, work on the road. Well, come 
straight in and have breakfast.” 

The front door, in many western homes, 
opens directly into the living-room. It is 
characteristic of Kathleen Norris, who 
loves to feed persons, that hers should 
open into the dining-room instead. Henry 
and I followed our hostess into a room 
with the ceiling and walls of paneled red- 
wood; with a built-in sideboard near the 
brick fireplace at one end; with simple 
curtains in shades of gray and tan at the 
vine-covered windows; and a serviceable 
rug of gray and tan on the floor. It was a 
good-sized room. 


REFECTORY table in the center of 
the room ran down its entire length. 

On either side of this table sat various 
members of the Norris family and their 
guests. There were two sons, six or eight 
nephews and nieces, aunts, uncles, cousins, 
brothers, sisters; each one of whom, ap- 
parently, had brought along a classmate, 
teacher, distant relative, or fiance. I must 
confess that it was (Continued on page 117 
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A Gamble 
In Stocks 


HEN we made 
our garden by 
the sea, so 


much of our budget was 
consumed in fencing and 
clearing away the dense 
growth of firs, cedars, 
maples, ferns, and wild 
vines of almost every va- 
riety, that little was left 
for flowers. Our friends 
were more than generous 
with their gifts of bulbs 
and plants, but there 
were many duplicates, 
and some of the things I 
wanted most were not 
forthcoming. Among 
these was a really good 
delphinium, for I had 
heard that bees have a 
strong preference for blue 
blossoms, and I was anx- 
ious to make my bee- 
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have not been a sub- 
scriber since it was start- 
ed. When the magazine 
comes, I sit down and 
look it all thru to see 
what it has to offer; then 
I go back and read it 
thru carefully, marking 
those articles of greatest 
interest to me for reread- 
ing. Then all the adver- 
tisements are read, and 
those I want to use, I 
mark. 

The article in the Sep- 
tember, 1928, issue, 
“Four Years’ Fun in a 
Garden,” by L. L. Rum- 
mell, was particularly in- 
teresting to us, because 
it is so like our own case. 
We, too, have paid the 
most attention to our 
front yard, and now, after 
three years, we are start- 
ing on the back yard. We 
have our ideas and ex- 











people feel at home. The 











pect to realize all of them 





catalog prices read too 
high, and I had no re- 
sults with seeds. 

Last spring, while 
shopping at my favorite florist shop, I 
noticed a box filled with large, thriving 
delphinium plants marked at 25 cents 
each. 

“What is the matter with them?” I 
asked the man serving me. 

“Nothing at all,” he replied, “except 
that they had the misfortune to fall off 
the truck as they were being brought in 
from our gardens and so lost their labels. 
Some are the ordinary variety only, but 
some are of our choicest stock selling as 
high as $4 and $5 a root. If you like a 
gamble, here’s your chance.” 

“A chance at the stock market, eh?” 
said I, and plunged to the 
extent of the silver in my 
purse, which was all of 50 
cents. 

Both plants grew beauti- 
fully. One turned out to be 
a pretty “bee” variety in a 
delicate shade of blue, while 
the other is shown in the 
photograph on the opposite 
page. As may be seen, it is a 
giant double hybrid. There 
were two lovely spikes, one of 


You will surely want a pool this year. 
belongs to Mrs. C. M. Cameron of St. Joseph, Michigan 
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which was over 5) feet high. The blos- 
soms were very large with long spurs, and 
the color was a mixture of azure blue and 
pinkish mauve. They were beautiful for 
several weeks, and when I reported to the 
florist, he told me I had drawn one of his 
choice hybrids. — Mrs. Lashley Hall, 
White Rock, British Columbia. 


About a Home 


UST a note to tell you of my apprecia- 
tion of your splendid magazine. To 
me it is the best and most practical maga- 
zine on our list, and my regret is that I 





This delightful one 
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some day. Better Homes 
and Gardens will be the 
greatest help in bringing 
this about. I am inclos- 
a picture of our home, of which we are 
most proud.—Mrs. E. A. Beck, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


A Seed Adventure 


WANT to tell you of.an adventure I 

had last summer. So many of us have 
to do our adventuring on the good ship 
Stay-at-home, that any added points of 
interest are worth considering, so last 
summer I decided to do some exploring in 
the world of flowers, and my results were 
so satisfactory that I am sure there are 
others who will wish to try the same plan 
this season. I purchased a 25- 
cent package of dahlia seed 
from one of the leading seeds- 
men of the country last spring 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Beck 
are proud of their home and 
give much credit to this 
“most practical” magazine 
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Mrs. Charles Seepe, Peru, Illinois, 5 orn f : If you like garden gambling, read 
uses Dorothy Perkins roses to : about the “flier” in stocks taken by 
“frame” her back yard picture, above = fF. Mrs. Lashley Hall, British Columbia 


flowers were so huge and were such lovely 
colors that I am not at all sure that I would 
not as soon have them as many of the double 
varieties. 

The plants did their growing thru the hot 
summer and did not try to bloom as the plants 
from tubers want to do. The dahlia flower is 
not pretty when the weather is too hot and 
dry. By the time the cooler weather came, 
these plants were ready to bloom. 

The plants had some fine tubers on them 
ready for next year’s (Continued on page 104 


and planted them. A majority of the 
seeds grew, so I had a nice assortment 
of plants. Dahlias do not require much 
care, but they do need plenty of water 
around the roots. 

During the early summer, growth was 
slow, but when the warm weather came, 
the growth was quite rapid, and the 
plants had to be replanted because they 
were crowding each other for room. 

In the late summer, the first buds ap- 
peared, and needless to say, each one 
was anxiously watched to see what color, 
size, and shape the flower would be. Of 


course, one could tell to a certain extent - ge —_ 
ad 

















before the blooming what kind of flow- 
ers the plant would have. That is, if the 
stem and leaves of the plant were a rich 
dark-green, one was safe in concluding 
that the flowers would be dark colored, 
but if the stems and leaves were light 
green, the flowers would be light in 
color. 

Some of the buds were round and flat, 
while others were very pointed. A ma- 
jority of the flowers were single. Some 
had double rows of petals. The single 


One of our artists made this sketch 
from a photograph of the “better” 
home of one of our subscribers 
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Garden paths are always intriguing. Mr. Adam Christman, Madison, 
Indiana, makes them the keynote of his lovely garden, shown above 
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The Melting Pot for Plants 


Photographs, Courtesy, Department of A griculture 
EDWARD R. ROBINSON 




















The late Frank N. Meyer, 
who was drowned in the 
muddy waters of the 
Yangtze river while 
searching in China for 
new plants for the de- 
partment of agriculture 
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N a small valley amid the intricate 

system of mountain ranges of Tibet 

a small party of hunters are slowly 
moving toward a snow-capped mountain 
arising in the distance. Eight copper- 
skinned natives keep the tiny pack mules 
moving, while the lone white man at the 
head of the procession picks his pathway 
with precision. 

He observes the flora of the valley with 
keen interest, for he is hunting plants, not 
animals. His alert eyes scan the slopes 
endeavoring to “spot” a plant that might 
prove useful to the civilized world, 
whether it be for ornamental or food pur- 
poses. From such a place as this have 
come many of our rhododendrons, cam- 
panulas, primulas, as well as countless 
other flowering plants and shrubs. 

Let us shift the scene to the lonely 
steppes of Siberia and Russia where an- 
other plant hunter is searching for hardy 
varieties of alfalfa, apples, pears, and 
many of the important small grains. 

Plant hunting is quite different from 
big game hunting. In the latter case, a 
group of congenial people go into the vast 
jungles and grass lands of the great conti- 
nents, and it is an exciting adventure not 





Dr. David Fairchild (left) and Dr. C. 
H. Gad, two of Uncle Sam’s plant 
explorers, shown in Ceylon, drinking 
milk from coconuts. Seeds brought 
back by them were planted at the 
Canal Zone experimental station 


unlike “a lark.” Of course, the 
party has its trials, tragedies, and 
hardships, but at least the mem- 
bers have white associates with 
whom to travel. 

Altho the plant hunter gets his 
adventures and thrills as he pains- 
takingly searches in the remote 
places of the earth, far removed 
from any white men, hisisa lonely 
job because he invariably goes 
alone. His only companions are 
the native muleteers and, perhaps, 
a native interpreter or two. His 
chief stimulation comes from find- 
ing a new grain, flower, or shrub 
that he hopes and dreams may 









































P. H. Dorsett, official photographer 
for the foreign seed and plant intro- 
duction office of the department of 
agriculture, shown in northwest China 
standing beside a Persian walnut tree 
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Wilson Propenoe spent 9 
years traveling thru Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, and South 
America for Uncle Sam 
His particular mission was 
to search for the hardy 
avocado, or alligator peas 



















prove of value to the civilized world. In 
these hopes, together with his love of 
plants, he gains enough satisfaction to re- 
ward him for his hardships and loneliness. 
We Americans are greatly indebted to 
the plant hunters, for they have found 
for us most of our ornamental and eco- 
nomic plants, from the common lilac to 
such important plants as durum wheat, 
the Washington navel orange, sorghum, 
sugar cane, Kafir corn, Japanese Kiushu 
rice, Swedish select oats; besides enough 
other important economic and flowering 
plants to fill hundreds of printed pages. 
Go into your garden, into the green- 
house, or even into your fields or orchards 
—what percentage of the plants there are 
native to America? Very few. It is true 
that many have been greatly hybridized 
and perfected here, but their parentage 
traces back to other lands for its origin. 
At first, plant hunting was an indul- 
gence of the idle rich, or else it was a side 
issue with big game expeditions or with 
explorers. If they happened onto a plant 
that looked interesting and seemed prom- 
ising for cultivation “back home” they 
sent it back with their other trophies. 
Now, plant hunting has become a busi- 

























ness, sponsored by 
the office of for- 
eign seed and plant 
introduction of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Naturally, this office at times 
has had difficulty in getting 
sufficient appropriations to 
carry on its work properly, 
and one wonders if the busi- 
ness of seed and plant intro- 
duction pays. It takes large 
sums of money to send men 
into the far-away places of the 
globe just to search for plants. 

But, for example, take 
durum wheat. Some yearsago 
M. A. Carleton, on two expe- 
ditions into Asia, secured va- 
rieties of durum and other 
wheats. The cost of the intro- 
duction and dissemination of 
the durum wheat, alone, was 
not over $10,000, and the 
present value of the crop is 
at least $25,000,000 annually. 
Or sorghum, which was in- 
troduced from China and 
France in 1864 at a cost of 
$2,000. Now this crop is an- 
nually worth $50,000,000 or 
better. 

If one were to investigate 
the cost of introduction of 
many of our important flow- 
ers and vegetables with their 
relative annual value the 
figures would be startling be- 
yond conception. A 

But let us look behind the 
curtain and see how a plant 
immigrant finds its way from 
its native habitat, whether it 
be the Orient, Turkestan, 
Siberia, or the jungles of 
Africa or South America, to 
the fertile fields of our farms 
and gardens. 

After reaching his destina- 
tion, the plant hunter takes 
his six or eight native mule- 
teers and hunters (He has 
trained them as best he can 
for the work in hand.) and 
goes into his hunting-grounds, 
If he is looking for flowering 
plants, he must visit the area 
in blossom time, then return 
a few months later to collect 
theseed from desirable plants. 
He also sends back scions and 
roots. From then on the re- 
sponsibility of the foreign ex- 
plorations is turned over to 
new hands. 

As the plant immigrants 
arrive at Washington, D. C., 
in the form of seeds, plants, 
cuttings, and the like, they 
are unpacked, inspected, and 
given an identification num- 
ber in the specially equipped 
plant-inspection laboratory in 
the presence of the inspectors 
of the federal horticultural 
board, whose specific duties 
are to determine whether or 
not the material is in a con- 
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America Is Greatly Indebted to the Plant Hunters, Who 
Have Found Most of Our Economic and Ornamental Plants 


A Japanese persimmon tree growing at Rosslyn, 
Virginia. Plant explorers introduced this fa- 
mous tree into the United States from Japan 


A Chinese elm photographed at Cairo, Georgia. 
This hardy, drouth-resisting tree was brought 
to this country from the northern part of China 
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dition suitable for 
distribution. 

If the plant in- 
troductions are 
found to be affected with dis- 
eases or insects, they are 
placed under quarantine and 
sent to the detention green- 
houses and gardens located 
at Yarrow, near Rockville, 
Maryland, where the neces- 
sary treatment is prescribed 
and administered. 

If found to be free from in- 
sect pests and diseases, the 
plant immigrants are given a 
clean bill of health, which al- 
lows them to be sent to the 
experimenters of the depart- 
ment of agriculture for whom 
the plants were secured, or to 
the plant-introduction field 
stations or gardens for which 
they are best suited accord- 
ing to the information and 
recommendations submitted 
by the plant hunter, such as: 
the plant’s hardiness, soil re- 
quirements, best exposure, 
and drainage. 

Plants introduced from the 
tropical and subtropical 
regions of the world are for- 
warded from Washington to 
the Miami, Florida, field sta- 
tion for testing and propa- 
gation. 

Those plants coming from 
the moister but not tropical 
portions of China and Japan 
are propagated and cared for 
at the Brooksville gardens, 
which are composed of 35 
acres in the hammock region 
of western Florida. It is here 
that the first federal planta- 
tion of any considerable size 
of the Japanese timber bam- 
boo is located. The propaga- 
tion of the dasheen, a starchy 
tuber similar to the potato 
and suited to southern agri- 
culture, besides the chayote 
and other promising intro- 
ductions, have been most suc- 
cessfully grown at this sta- 
tion. 

At the Chico plant-intro- 
duction field station, located 
in one of the leading decidu- 
ous fruit, nut, and citrus sec- 
tions of northern California, 
such widely different species 
of plants, as alfalfa from the 
steppes of Siberia; hardy 
apples, pears, and cherries 
from Russia; chestnuts, ju- 
jubes, and persimmons from 
northern China; and citrus 
fruits from the tropics can be 
tested and propagated be- 
cause of the high summer 
temperature, an abundance 
of water for irrigation, a long 
growing season and mild win- 
ters. 

_ The Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, (Continued on page 75 














F all the interesting plant life in Florida, 
nothing else interests the newcomer to 
the state or the visitor quite as much 


as do the various varieties of palm trees which 
grow there. They have more of the real spirit of 
the tropics, and no other family of plants con- 
tributes more of the storied luxuriance of tropi- 
cal foliage. 

Properly used, palms are among the most 
magnificent of all plants. They have a certain 
stateliness and a truly majestic appearance (in 
some species); others give a more informal pic- 
turesque touch; still other sorts are low in habit 
and immediately suggest mass plantings. The 
foliage of all varieties is very striking and orna- 
mental, and palms are perhaps the finest of 
foliage plants in their range. 

Interesting as are the palms, no other plant 
in all the varied flora of Florida is used with 
quite such a reckless disregard for their proper 
landscape value or with such neglect of their cultural require- 
ments. By this I mean, in the first place, that palms are fre- 
quently planted with no reference to the ultimate size and 
location of the subject, as, for instance, on either side of a path 
not over 6 feet wide, one often sees planted a palm which will 
soon grow to a height of 25 feet, with individual leaves 14 feet 
or more in length, and there is hardly a subdivision in all of 
Florida which has not used palms for street planting in a man- 
ner that is questionable in almost every case. In the latter 
instance, not all plants are of the same degree of hardiness, and 
it is by no means uncommon to see a species of palm used 150 
miles north of its natural range and far beyond the limit of its 
hardiness. The writer remembers a case where a developer 
living in the central lake region of Florida planted several 
thousand coconut palms there, all of which succumbed to the 





















Palms—How 
And Where 
To Use Them 


Properly Used, They Are 
Among the Most Magni- 
ficent of All the Trees 


WALTER D. POPHAM 


“There are some 200 species of palms, 
from 60 genera, in cultivation in Florida, 
and some 15 sorts grow native in the 
peninsula. There are two general types 
of palm foliage, and the sorts are com- 
monly distinguished by the type of leaf” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
¥. B. GEISLER 


cold of the first winter, 
yet at the same time, I 
doubt if a single speci- 
men of that variety 
could be found in a ra- 
dius of 75 miles. Such 
a procedure is costly at 
best, and furthermore, 
it is unnecessary, as 
any of the established 
nurserymen would 
have unhesitatingly ad- 
vised against this plant- 
ing. It is also common 
to see palms which 
thrive in dense shade 
planted in full sun- 
light or vice versa. 

Palms are essentially 
foliage plants and they 
should be treated as such, rather than be depended upon for 
other effects. They are best used to accent plants or to heighten 
the effect of existing plantings, rather than to be depended upon 
for effects by themselves, except in the case of clumps planted 
by the water. 


Yanez it is true that an avenue of palms is a truly magnifi- 
cent sight in itself, they are not well suited for street plant- 
ing, as they do not have a sufficiently broad head or enough 
foliage to really shade the street, and during the summer months, 
shade is a necessity in Florida. However, if the parking space 
is sufficiently broad, or if a row of palms is used between the 
sidewalk and the curb and a row of shade trees inside the side- 
walk line, a very dressy appearance results, because the palms 
show off all the better for having a (Continued on page 86 
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How to Grow Bramble Fruits 


Pruning Assists Nature in Raising a High-quality Product 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue University 
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A vigorous black raspberry bush be- 
fore spring pruning. Note the growth 
of laterals made the previous season 


HE pruning of raspberries 
and blackberries is perhaps 
the most interesting opera- 
tion connected with their culture. 
Thru pruning the grower becomes 
more intimately associated with his 
plants than thru any other opera- 
tions, thus learning to know and 
understand them. To one of a 
botanical turn of mind, the differ- 
ences in fruiting habits between the 
different bramble fruits is exceed- 
ingly interesting. Indeed, any gar- 
dener will find many things of inter- 
est in a study of the principles 
underlying the pruning of these fruits and 
in the effects produced by pruning upon 
the size and quality of the berries. 

Pruning is practiced with brambles to 
assist Nature in raising a high-quality 
product. Nature’s aim in producing fruits 
of raspberries and blackberries is to form 
seeds for reproductive purposes. The 
more seeds the better. She is not particu- 
larly interested in the amount of edible 
pulp which accompanies the seeds. .The 
gardener, however, desires large, luscious 
berries in which seeds form the minor 
portion. He would much prefer to have a 
small quantity of large, attractive fruits 
than a large number of small, dry, hard, 
inedible, seedy berries. The bush that is 
permitted to grow and fruit in the natural 
way will produce a large proportion of the 
latter kind of fruit. Pruning, then, con- 
sists of removing the surplus fruit-bearing 
wood, leaving only a sufficient number of 
buds for each plant to enable it to produce 
maximum quantity of large, juicy berries. 

Before we can intelligently prune any 
plant, we must understand its growth and 
fruiting habits. To this end, let us briefly 
examine the nature of the growth of rasp- 
berry and blackberry plants. 

During the spring and summer, shoots 
arise from the roots of the plants 1 year 
old or more. This new succulent growth 
will become the canes upon which the 
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A blackberry bush after spring prun- 
ing. In the home-garden, such a bush 
seldom needs support of any kind 


next season’s crop will be produced. These 
canes grow from 3 to 8 or 10 feet during 
the summer and may or may not form 
branches, depending upon the fertility of 
the soil, the culture, the variety, or upon 
whether or not they are headed back by 
the gardener or permitted to make their 
natural growth. Lateral buds are formed 
on the main cane and upon any side 
branches that appear. 


NE! spring shoots arise from these 
buds. The nature of the growth 
made by these shoots varies with the par- 
ticular species under consideration. In 
the case of blackberries, the shoots usually 
produce three or four compound leaves 
and end in a dense cluster of flowers. 
Usually there are no leaves among the 
blossoms. 

With raspberries this shoot growth is 
of a different type. It is much longer and 
frequently has as many as eight or ten 
leaves, but the end of the shoot is termi- 
nated by a cluster of flowers, as in the 
case of blackberries. On red raspberries 





The same bush after heavy spring 
pruning. Weak shoots are removed 
and laterals cut back to 4 to 6 buds 


small clusters of secondary blossoms 
arise from the axils of the leaves for 
a number of buds back from the 
tip. There are very few of these 
secondary flowers In the case of 
black raspberries, usually none, 
while the purple cane raspberries 
are intermediate in this respect be- 
tween the blacks and the reds, as 
might be expected from their hybrid 
origin. 

In general, then, a strong cane is 
produced the first season, upon 
which are lateral buds. From these 
lateral buds are sent out, the follow- 
ing spring, short shoots which bear the 
fruit. The canes die soon after the fruit is 
produced, a new set of canes having been 
produced meanwhile to bear the fruit the 
next season. 


HREE separate operations are involved 

in bramble pruning, performed at three 
different times of the year: 

First, tipping the young canes. No tip- 
ping of the young canes is necessary the 
first summer in the life of the new patch 
unless the plants are making a very 
strong growth. In older patches the grow- 
ing point or tip of the stem is pinched out 
or cut off when the new shoot reaches the 
desired height, in order to encourage the 
formation of side branches instead of the 
formation of one long stem. 

The height at which tipping should 
take place will vary somewhat with the 
system of training followed. If a stocky 
self-supporting plant is wanted, the shoots 
should be headed back when from 18 
inches to 2 feet tall. If a trellis is to be 
provided, they may be permitted to grow 
taller. In any case the young cane should 
be heaedd back very soon after it reaches 
the desired height and not permitted to 
grow tall and then cut back to the desired 
height. To accomplish this it is best to go 
over the patch frequently, pinching back 
the canes that (Continued on page 108 
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Views of interesting corners in the Better Homes and Gardens’ new “testing- 
tasting” kitchen. These pictures were drawn from photographs. Below, a 
tasting nook at the west end of the kitchen is directly opposite the sink and 
work-table shown in the center. The little, modern table has a surprising 
capacity for cookbooks and toys, as well as for the many delicacies tested 
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Our New “Test: 


ing-Tasting” 
Kaitchen 


t ts Thoroly Modern uw 


iquipment and Furnishings 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


issociate Editor, Director of 
the Home Department 


Drawings by 
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Step-saving devices wher 
ever possible delight good 
homemakers. In the pic- 
ture below, we show the 
convenient cupboards built 
around the electric refrig- 
erator, and a smart little 
stool which inverted be- 
comes a stepladder by 
which the higher shelves 
may be reached. Gay 
enameled ware matches the 
woodwork and the curtains 
































A real home kitchen in every sense 
of the word is our new “testing- 
tasting” kitchen! This kitchen, lo- 
cated just across the hall from the | 
Better Homes and Gardens’ editorial 
offices, is the result of an idea to 
establish a modern workshop as near 
as possible in size and equipment to | 
what you might find in a home. 
Years of thought and planning went 
into the making of it. It was re- | 
modeled and rearranged dozens of 
times on paper before it took form | 
m wood and plaster and was finally | 
equipped in the most convenient and 
modern manner. We are proud of it, 























because it is a beautiful kitchen, and | 
because it makes possible an even ae 
greater service to our many readers 
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A child should find in his room such invaluable things as freedom, security, perma 
nency, ownership—qualities that further the development and growth of personalit~ 


Furnishing the Child’s Room 


Let It Be His Sanctuary, and Do Not Intrude 


There With too Many Rules and Regulations 


FRANCES B. STRAIN 


ROM the physical) 
standpoint, we have 
long recognized that a 


child’s room must have plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight, 
proper exposure, radiation, 
ventilation, lighting — mat- 
ters which concern his physi- 
eal well-being. From the edu- 
cational standpoint, we have 
provided right books, right 
pictures, right play equip- 
ment, but not until recently 
have we realized that there 
are psychological values 
which must be added to the 
others if we are to have maxi- 
mum results. A child should 
find. in his room, voluntarily 
contributed by his parents, 
and as definitely a part of it as the bed and dresser, chairs ana 
table, such things as freedom, security, permanency, ownership 
—qualities that further the development and growth of person- 
ality. We have omitted these things because it did not occur to 
the most of us to provide them. We did not realize that they 
are the sunlight and fresh air of his emotional life and that 
without them a child would not prosper. 





Ort of a twelve-hour day a child spends from six to eight 

hours under direct supervision (at school and at meals), 
from the very nature of things subject to correction and repri- 
mand. The other four hours he is more or less under modified 
control. It is not only humane, but necessary that he have some 
moments of reprieve. A child’s room should offer this freedom 
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from external control. [t should be his castle, his defense against 
the exactions and demands which are necessary to a consider- 
able extent in his adjustment to adult conditions in an adult 
world. In this room he should be allowed to follow his own 
inclinations, to expand and fill it until he no longer feels himself 
the very tiny little mite he usually feels in the realm of grown- 
ups. This does not mean, of course, that outlawry should pre- 
vail, that windows should be broken and furniture demolished. 
It does mean that a child shall be able to find himself and 
express himself within reasonable limits. 


OREOVER, this room should offer sanctuary. There 

should take place in it no punishments, no humiliations, 
no emotional storms and conflicts. If discipline must take place, 
it should take place outside, that unhappy associations may 
not destroy the happy ones. The old woodshed wasn’t so bad 
an idea. Yet a child’s 
room should offer ref- 
uge from hurt. I re- 
call a little lad who 
would never let any- 
one see him‘ery. No 
matter where trouble 
overtook him, if he 
could not control his 
tears, he would run to 
his own room and 
there weep out his 
grief at one corner of 
his bed. His own bed- 
post held for him a 
comfort and a solace 
that made otherwise 
(Continued on page 120 













“The ivies are luxuriant, cling- 
ing vines whose function is 
to cover stone or brick walls, 
as no other vine will cling 
to masonry without support” 


HE charm and grace that 
hardy vines lend to any 
home and garden is at 
once so apparent and delightful 
as to demand permanence. At 
present they are not as widely 
known among amateurs, nor as 
widely planted by professionals, 
as their value warrants. By ac- 
quiring one or two new ones each 
year everyone can become per- 
sonally acquainted with them in 
a few years, and it will be an 
acquaintance which will not soon 
be broken. 
Hardy vines may be divided 
into three classes: those used 
for their foliage alone, those used 
for their ornamental fruit, and 
those used chiefly for their flow- 
ers. The ivies are, with the ex- 
ception of a few flowering vines 
used for ground covers, the only 
hardy vines used for their foliage 
alone. They are luxuriant, cling- 
ing vines whose function in most 
landscapes is to cover stone or 
brick walls, as no other vine will 
cling to masonry without sup- 
port. There is an indescribable 
charm to an ivy-covered build- 
ing, no matter how bad its archi- 


Hardy Vines We All Should Know 


WILLIAM D. McREYNOLDS 


The Author Acquaints You With the 
Best Vines for the Home and Garden 


Photographs by Harry G. Healy 
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The rambler rose is one of 
the most popular of the climb- 
ing vines, used because of the 
fragrance of the flower as 
well as its ornamental quality 


tecture may be, for ivies hide the 
unsightly and rude and enhance 
the beauty of the best of archi- 
tecture. On back fences or 
church’ towers they are equally 
at home, their dark green foliage 
transforming the one into a bank 
of living green and the other into 
a structure mottled with light 
and shade and mosaic patterns 
such as the hand of man can 
never achieve. 


"TH three varieties of ivy 

most commonly planted are 
the Virginia creeper or wood- 
bine, Parthenocissus quinquefolia 
(Ampelopsis quinquefolia), En- 
gelmann’s ivy, Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia, Var. Engelmanni 
(Ampelopsis engelmannt), and the 
Boston ivy, Parthenocissus tri- 
cuspidata ( Ampelopsis veitchi). 
The Virginia creeper is the na- 
tive ivy one finds thruout the 
woodlands of the eastern half of 
the United States, twining on 
the trees and carpeting the 
ground beneath. Its leaves, made 
up of five separate leaflets, are 
dark green, turning to crimson 
in the fall. For covering banks, 


























fences, dead trees, wooden buildings, or unsightly 
places, it is ideal. For covering stone it is equally good, 
with the exception that as the vines grow old they 
become heavy, often pulling loose from the wall. 

The Engelmann ivy is a variety of Virginia creeper, 
but is quite different in foliage. The leaves are much 
smaller, thick, leathery, and the vine makes a denser 
growth. 

The Boston ivy is the very best ivy for planting on 
stone or brick. Its leaves are broad, lustrous, three- 
pointed, closely resembling those of the English ivy, 
except that they are much larger. They turn bright 
red, crimson, and bronze in the fall and hang on much 
longer than those of the other ivies. The young growth 
is a rich bronzy red in color and clings tightly thruout 
its length. It grows rapidly, its stems branching and 
spreading to form a fan-shaped network which seldom 
comes loose. 

It is a common supposition that ivies damage walls, 
but they do not. They cling by means of tiny vacuum 
cups on the ends of rootlike tendrils which, after the 
cups are securely fastened, contract, thus drawing the 
vine tightly against the surface. There is no possible 
way in which they could injure walls, either stone or 
wood. 

The ivies thrive in nearly every location where the 
drainage is not too poor or plant food too lacking. 
Compost, manure, or bonemeal will help them in any 
location. 


HE Boston ivy is not so hardy as the others and 

should not be planted in exposed places in the lati- 
tude of northern Illinois. They should be well mulched 
wherever there is danger of the bud’s starting too early 
in the spring, which is likely to happen on sheltered 
south walls, fireplaces, and outside flues. 

The clematis, of the vines planted chiefly for their 
flowers, are the most numerous and diversified. They 
are slender-stemmed, twining plants whose blossoms 
range in size from 1 inch in diameter (Clematis panicu- 
lata) to 6 or 8 (Clematis henry). 

In color they are even more varied, ranging from 
bright blue to red, yellow, purple, and various shades 
of magenta and lavender. An even greater number 
of this group are pure white and usually very fra- 
grant. 

The most commonly known varieties and the ones 
the amateur should start with are Clematis virginiana 
and Clematis paniculata, two very similar varieties com- 
monly known as the virgins-bower, and the large-flower- 
ing hybrids, of which the following varieties are most 
commonly grown in this country: Clematis henryi, 
white; Clematis jackmani, blue; Clematis Madame 
Edouard Andre, red; Clematis Ramona, lavender; and 
Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh, double white. 

The culture of these varieties is quite simple. They 
require a rich, well-drained, limy soil and prefer semi- 
shaded locations, especially the root. Bonemeal is an 
excellent fertilizer for them, as it supplies lime as well 
as other essential plant foods. However, crushed lime- 
stone scratched into the soil and a thick layer of leaf 
compost or well-rotted stable manure is just as good. 
They should be planted where severe winter winds will 
not blow across their roots, which should always be 
mulched and never disturbed by digging too deeply in 
cultivation. 

For planting on trellises, fences, rock heaps, bushes, 
or low trees they are unexcelled. The notable thing 
about them is the profuseness of their bloom, often 
completely hiding the foliage. The foliage in most 
varieties is thick, dark, and lustrous. The large-flower- 
ing hybrids commence to bloom in June or July and con- 
tinue thru the summer. They have very little fragrance. 
The kinds called virgins-bower bloom in August and 
are very fragrant. There are also some varieties that 
bloom in the spring, of which we shall speak later. 

The late summer-flowering (Continued on page 93 
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Hardy vines hide the unsightly and rude and create 
a lovely picture out of the most commonplace and 
ordinary building, as shown by this use on a garage 
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Even a garden fence may lend enchantment and 
beauty to the home grounds if the planter wisely 


chooses one of the many beautiful flowering vines 
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“For the columned front of southern colonial houses, 
the exceedingly heavy wistaria vine is unexcelled” 








Dealing With a Problem 


The Child Study. Habit Leads to Developing 





Technique in Handling Matters of Behavior 


GROUP of mothers [ know who 
A had been engaged in child study 

for several years embarked at 
last upon an elaborate program for deal- 
ing with their individual problems with 
their various children. 

Each one was to state her problem to 
the group, together with the course she 
expected to pursue in handling it; to re- 
ceive criticisms and suggestions from the 
other members, and to report progress from 
time to time as the treatment progressed. 

The plan, however, proved a complete 
failure and for a very interesting reason: 
not a single mother, tho she raked her 
home situation over ever so carefully, 
could produce a behavior problem with 
which she herself did not feel quite com- 
petent to deal! 

Not that all the children in the group 
were perfect, far from it. Problems there 
were, in plenty. But for several years the 
mothers had been developing the habit 
of studying their problems and 
putting thru a definite system 
for correcting them. 

Now they made the discov- 
ery that unconsciously they 
had been building up a tech- 
nique that would take care of 
every occasion. For there is a 
technique in handling the prob- 
lems that arise with children, 
just as there is for playing the 
piano or for planting peonies. 
Having mastered the tech- 
nique, they now found they 
need only take time to apply 
it in order to get the results 
they wanted. 

So they compared notes and 
decided, among other things, 
that behavior rroblems are 
caused usually by one of four 
things: physical disability, too 
great strain in the child’s life; 
a wrong parental attitude; ir- 
regularity in the schedule; an 
unfortunate -emotional situa- 
tion in the home. 





GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


There are many ways in which some 
physical maladjustment can make chil- 
dren misbehave, and all of them are piti- 
ful when they are understood. The child 
that does not obey, because he cannot 
hear what is said to him; the youngster 
that is irritable, because he is_ half 
starved, or because he has fever. 


FTER a number of mothers had had 
the experience of disciplining chil- 
dren only to find later that the little un- 
fortunate was running a temperature, 
cause enough for the action which called 
forth the punishment, they determined 
always to eliminate the physical factor 
first before proceeding further. If a thoro 
physical examination revealed no excuse 
for bad behavior, then one of the other 
factors mentioned usually proved to be 
at fault. 
Strain was found a frequent cause of 
disobedience and general naughtiness in 
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children. This can come from a great 
variety of causes, of which the following 
are only a few: a school situation that is 
too difficult; too many activities, such as 
music and dancing lessons, in addition to 
school work; too many parties; too long 
and too, exciting hours of play with other 
children; too much association with 
adults who overstimulate the child. 

We are constantly warned that we 
adults travel at too fast a pace, and we 
all know the high tension under which we 
labor when we must go from one activity 
to another without pause; when we are 
thrown constantly with people, not being 
given an occasional interval to compose 
ourselves. 


OMPUTE, then, the damage done 

by such a course to a child’s dispo- 
sition with his more sensitive nature and 
his lack of the self-control which we have 
so laboriously acquired. Another great 
cause is the wrong parental 
attitude. This again may oper- 
ate in many different forms. 
Your child may be disobedient, 
either from too great sternness 
on your part or too great lax- 
ness. But of one thing you can 
always be sure—if you snap at 
him, he will snap back at you; 
if you are irritable, he will be. 
Since it requires the most 
delicate shades of fineness to 
know exactly what the paren- 
tal attitude should be — it 
should, in fact, be a little dif- 
ferent with each child accord- 
ing to his temperament — we 
can give only one criterion for 
measuring one’s attitude, and 
that is the result it gets with 
the child. If he rebels against 
authority or responds to dis- 
plays of tenderness by being 
selfish or disrespectful, the 
parental attitude must be con- 
sidered under indictment 
and (Continued on page 76 
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HERE are seven principal 
types of dahlias, according to 
William F. Rathgeber, secretary 
of the American Dahlia Society. 
Several types are shown on this 
page. Mr. Rathgeber has pre- 
pared some interesting material 
on dahlias, found elsewhere in 
this issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens. 
Upper Left 
Little Jewel Pompon Decorative 
Upper Right 
Red Cross Hybrid Cactus 
Center Left 
Mrs. I. de Ver Warner... . Decorative 
Center Riaht 
Sulphurea Hybrid Decorative 
Lower Left 
Golden Century..............Single 
: Lower Right 
Mariposa Hybria Cactus 






















































































©DO YOU WANT TO RAISE IRIS ? 
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Photographs by the J. Horace McFarland Company 
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OHN B. WALLACE, Jr., secretary of 
L pw American Iris Society, says, “Iris 
will grow in any soil except pure sand. 
Most varieties do best in full sunshine.” 
Mr. Wallace answers your iris question 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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Dallas Lore Sharp, educator 
and author, who wrote “The 
Boy’s Life of John Burroughs” 
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New Treasure for the Reading Family 


The Book Editor Gets Her Bearings in a 
Sea of New and Different Publications 


ERE I sit at my desk completely 
surrounded by new books. I am 
feeling myself a sort of puzzled 


island, confused as to latitude and longi- 
tude, lost in a sea of literature. Why must 


there be so many new books? Why can’t - 


the publishers give them to us in smaller 


quantities, so that we may have the lei-’ 


sure to enjoy what has appeared before? 
So many of them are more than passably 
good; so many of them are really delight- 
ful—how can I possibly review them ail? 

Again I take myself sternly to task. It 
isn’t necessary to mention even all the 
good ones. ‘Family” books shall be my 
motto, and only the choicest of these shall 
receive attention. 

So far, so good. I sort and classify until 
only the best remain—The Island begins to 
get her bearings. I list fiction, biography, 
natural history, poetry, travel, books on 
doing things—how can I possibly keep 
each volume in its place? I won’t; I can’t. 
A few just will burst their bounds 
in spite of me. 

First of all, The Island That 
Has Found Herself must run up 
a gay red flag in honor of a cork- 
ing book she has just discovered 
—not a new book, either, for it 
was published in 1927. (Down 
with all these time classifications; 
what’s a year more or less among 
discriminating readers? But even 
so, how could I have missed this 
rare volume?) It is a darling 
book, a charming book, a book 
to make glad the heart of mother 
or teacher, and its name, my 
friends, is Marionettes, Masks, 
and Shadows (Doubleday, $3.50). 
Expensive, yes, but it is fairly 
large, tho not heavy, and well 
illustrated with sketches and 
photographs. 

This book was written straight 
out of the personal experience of 
two women: Winifred H. Mills, 
head of the art department of a 
junior high-school in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Louise M. Dunn, as- 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 
















































































One of the illustrations from “Wild Ani- 
mal Interviews,” by W. T. Hornaday, di- 
rector of the New York soological gardens 
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sistant curator of education in the Cleve- 
land museum of art. These authors have 
imagination and a feeling for history ; fur- 
thermore, they know how to write. And 
what is perhaps more important, the book 
is as practical as the Fanny Farmer cook- 
book and as reliable. The first chapter— 
as interesting as any bit of fiction, too—is 
on the history of marionettes. The second 
is called ‘““The Marionette— Its Famous 
Friends” and tells of all the great writers 
and actors who have been interested in 
puppets. (By the way, do you know that 
Shakespeare wrote both Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Julius Caesar for the 
marionettes? Neither did I till these 
authors told me!) But the greatest part 
of the book is devoted to the making of 
the dolls, stage, and scenery — all the 
actual fun and work of production. 

No, I haven’t overpraised this fascinat- 
ing book. I mean to give it to my 14- 
year-old Mary for her birthday, but I 
know perfectly well that the dia- 
grams and pictures will set her 
father’s artistic fingers to itch- 
ing. It is a question which of the 
two will get the most fun out 
of it! 


UT I must hasten on, much 

as I should like to linger 
longer. Flag No. 2 shall be set a- 
flying over the aforementioned 
island in honor of a second family 
book that is a fresh discovery of 
mine: The Bastable Children, by 
E. Nesbit (Coward- McCann, 
$3). This is not a new book; in 
fact, Mrs. Nesbit was an Eng- 
lish writer of forty or so years 
ago whose work used to delight 
English children of that period 
and a (Continued on page 70 


Jacket design from“ T he Father,” 
by Katherine Holland, a pioneer 
story that won a $25,000 prise 
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Good Things From Out the Fry-Kettle 


Meat leftovers escape the joking label of hash when they are turned 
into croquettes with the aid of a kettle of hot fat and a frying-basket 


NIQUE is the word 
that best describes 
the meals you can 


achieve with the aid of the 
frying-kettle. The most ordi- 
nary foods take on an air of 
smartness when fried intelli- 
gently. Leftovers, if browned in deep 
fat, escape the universal label of hash and 
develop into unusual, sophisticated dishes 
on which company can dine. One of the 
splendid qualifications of this type of 
cooking is its ability to hold down the 
grocery bills. 

Success in frying foods depends upon 
knowing how. There is no mysterious 
secret about it. That it is so much abused 
and misunderstood is the homemaker’s 
misfortune. She too frequently dismisses 
it without fair trial. The 
starting point is with the 
kettle. It needs to be rather 
spacious. I prefer one large 
enough to hold 3 pounds of 
fat. Heaviness is a desirable 
characteristic, because it 
helps to hold heat and main- 
tain even temperatures dur- 
ing the frying. Moreover, 
little jars and knocks will 
not upset such utensils. 
Then there is the frying- 
basket which carries the 
food into the fat and re- 
moves it quickly when 
cooked. One large enough 
to fit well into the kettle, so 
all the fat may be utilized in 
the frying, is most efficient. 
It is a good practice to fit 
the basket to the kettle, as 


The Most Ordinary Foods Take on an Air of 
Smartness When You Fry Them in Deep Fat 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


shoes are fitted to the feet, and to make 
certain that it sets on the bottom and 
reaches to the sides. 


INCE temperature is of great impor- 

tance, a fat-thermometer is a wise in- 
vestment. Uncooked foods are fried in 
fat heated to 375 degrees, and cooked re- 
quire a higher heat, or 390 degrees. In 
case a thermometer is not available, the 
old-fashioned bread test may be employed. 
Uncooked foods are fried in fat hot enough 
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to brown a l-inch cube of 
bread in just 60 seconds, and 
the cooked foods in fat that 
browns the bread in 40 sec- 
onds. To avoid overcooking, 
turn off the heat before the 
food is taken out of the kettle. 
Various kinds of fat and oils may be 
used. Olive oil has been employed for 
centuries. There are many excellent 
cooking oils and fats, as well as lard, that 
are adapted to this type of cookery. The 
fat should not be allowed to smoke, 
because this indicates that it is being 
broken down, as the chemist would say, 
and becoming indigestible. When fat 
splutters, it contains water. So long as 
moisture is present, the temperature can- 
not ascend above the boiling point of 
water, or 212 degrees. The 
wise procedure is to reduce 
the heat and allow time for 
the water toevaporate. Then 
the frying can begin. The 
kettle, by the way, should 
be two-thirds full of fat. 


"THE first requirement of 
the foods to be fried is 
that they be dry. Many of 
them are crumbed. The 
manner in which they are 

(Continued on page 51 


Doughnuts are extra-deli- 
cious served piping hot. Mix, 
cut, and place in the refriger- 
ator until supper or tea time 
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| / CAN WE COME IN 
AND DLAY wiTH 


\ YouR CHILDREN? 











oiaiil Health...Increase Comfort...Save Fuel 


ISE home owners nowadays are 

insisting on insyJation as a stand- 
ard item of building . . . only the indif- 
ferent ones are still willing to live in old- 
fashioned heat-leaking houses. 

Celotex makes it easy for every family 
to enjoy the benefits of insulation . . . it 
brings greater comfort, health and fuel- 
saving to old homes as well as new. 

Celotex shuts out piercing winter cold 

. reduces sickness by guarding your 
rooms against dampness, chill and draughts. 

It lowers fuel bills twenty-five per cent 
or more by holding furnace warmth where 
it belongs—énside walls and ceilings. 

In summer Celotex stops scorching 
sun heat on the owéside, making your 
rooms cool and delightful. At all times 
of the year it keeps your house tempera- 
ture at a more even, comfortable degree. 





These Sections Are vA Equal Insulation 
Value 





Relative heat-stopping values 


pm Bag ne opt eatlg Pg meh my pe 
sulation back of wood, brick, plaster and 


- As a heat-stop, Celorex is*3 times as 
as wood; 8 times slasterboard; 12 times brick; 
times concrete. (Bara compiled tests 
ghed by the American Society 

entilating Engineers Guide, 1928.) 
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Millions of tiny sealed air cells give 
Celotex such a high insulating efficiency 
that it is used in modern refrigerator 
cars and household refrigerators, as well 
as in nearly a quarter of a million Amer- 
ican homes! 

Celotex also has great structural 
strength. It comes in big, strong cane- 
fibre boards that bui/d as well as insulate 
—that replace other materials. So your 
insulation costs little or nothing extra. 

You can use Celotex Standard Build- 
ing Board for sheathing; for lining base- 
ments, attics, and garages. And for 
inside walls there is Celotex Lath, a 
plaster base especially designed to elim- 
inate cracks and lath marks . . . that 











CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
UNSULATES AND BUILDS STRONGER- QUIETER 











When you buy a house, look for 
this sign... it is your assurance of 
new home enjoyment and economy, 
undreamed of by other generations 






gives permanently smooth plastered sur- 
faces in addition to insulation. 


For Old Homes, Too 


Use Celotex in your present house for 
transforming unused attic space into extra 
bedrooms . . . for converting the base- 
ment into living quarters or a recreation 
room... for changing open porches into 
pantry rooms, sleeping porches or sun 
parlors. 

Ask your contractor, architect or lum- 
ber dealer for additional information on 
Celotex. Or write direct to us and ask for 
the Celotex Book, “Year "Round Comfort 
and Fuel Saving for Every Home.” 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. All reliable dealers 
can supply Celotex Standard Building 
Board and Celotex Lath. 


CELOTEX 











| THE CELOTEX COMPANY > 
‘ 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free your illustrated booklet, * "Year 
"Round Comfort ond Fuel Saving for Every Home.” 


Name 





AAdeor 








: City. State. 













OME of the merriest,* yet 
S easiest, luncheons of our 

club year are those we 
term “pot luck,” tho we don’t 
trust to luck entirely. We are all 
aware that Mrs. Pennington 
combines the most delectable of 
salads, and s@ she is designated 
to bring enough salad for 25, 
since that is what we number. 
Mrs. Roberts’ home stands for 
scalloped chicken with the “yum 
yumiest”’ of sauces, and natu- 
rally, we ask her for the meat 
dish. Then we ask Mrs. Francis 
for rolls, and we’d be deeply dis- 
appointed if they were not her 
luscious butterscotch ones and 
a-plenty — two, three times 
‘round. Thus our luncheon 
menu is cared for, with various 
members bringing a favorite 
dish. 

This type of entertaining 
spares the hostess the worry of 
food preparation along with the 
tidying up of her home. She 
serves coffee only and has time 
and energy to join in the festivi- 
ties of the day. 

Everyone has heaps of fun; all 
of us help in the kitchen as well 
as share in the success of the 
meal. Each helps herself to a 
tray, plate, silver, napkin, and 
cup (all of which she has brought 
from home), and soon all form a 
contented, chattering, gorman- 
dizing group. 

The club members who bring 
food itemize their expenses and 
the sum is divided equally among 
the members, or they 
may take their turn 
at preparing the more 


When Our Club Lunches With Ease 


Cooperative Affairs Make Such Occasions 


Enjoyable for All, Including the Hostess 


RUTH JACOBS 





Putting the “Icebox” pudding together is easy 
and fun. Line a loaf cake-pan with split lady- 
fingers and cover with chocolate nut, sauce 





MENU 


Chicken Ring With Mushroom Sauce 
Pineapple and Stuffed Pepper Salad 
Tiny Beet Marbles Sweet Cucumber Slices 
Butterscotch Rolls 
Chocolate Nut “Icebox” Cake With 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee 











The ultimate of luncheon-club loveliness: a dessert 
that is as delicious as it is pretty to look upon 





expensive dishes. The 
menu on this page has 
been a very popular 
one and the recipes 
are given on the basis 
of serving 25 persons. 


Chicken Ring 


2 fowls, cooked tender 
(about 4 pounds each, 
dressed) 


4 cupfuls of soft bread 
crumbs 


2 cupfuls of cooked rice 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 

¥ cupful of chopped pimen- 
to 


8 well-beaten eggs 

¥ eupful of butter or chick- 
en fat 

1% quarts of milk or chick- 
en stock (half and half 
may be used) 





Remove the meat 









the fowls, dice, but do not 
chop. Combine all of the ingre- 
dients in the order given and 
mix well. If chicken stock is 
to used instead of milk, remember 
use less salt. Pack into two gen- 
erous-sized, buttered ring molds 
and bake in a slow oven (325 
degrees) for from 45 to 60 min- 
utes. Allow the chicken to stand 
for 10 minutes or longer in a 
warm place. (This insures easy 
removal.) Turn onto two large 
platters and fill the centers with 
the mushroom sauce, made as 
directed below. The border 
may be garnished with parsley 
or hearts of celery. 


Mushroom Sauce 


\% cupful of butter or of a substitute 
1 pound of mushrooms, fresh, 
or 2 44-pound cans 
\ cupful of flour 
1 quart of chicken stock 
4 beaten egg yolks 
¥4 cupful of cream 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
\%{ teaspoonful of paprika 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 


Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of the 
butter in a frying-pan and add 
the mushrooms, sliced or 
chopped. Stir and cook gently 
for 5 minutes, but do not brown. 
Place the remaining butter in 
the upper part of a double 
boiler, add the flour, and rub to 
a smooth paste. Stir in gradu- 
ally the hot chicken stock and 
cook until thick and creamy. 
Add the egg yolks beaten with 
the cream, and season with salt 
and paprika. Add the mush- 

rooms, parsley, and 
the lemon juice, and 
serve the sauce hot. 


Pineapple and Stuffed 
Pepper Salad 
5 large green peppers 
| 3 Philadelphia cream chees- 
es 
| 2 tablespoonfuls of granu- 
lated gelatine 
4 eupful of cold water 
} 1 tablespoonful of lemon 
juice 
16 teaspoonful of salt 
| ¥g teaspoonful of paprika 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
25 slices of canned pine- 
apple 
| 3 medium-sized heads of 
| lettuce (2 large ones 
| may be enough) 
1 pint of cream dressing 





Wash and cut away 

the stem ends of the 

| peppers, remove the 
seeds and undesir- 
able portions and 


| 
(Continued on page 50 
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it checks 


SORE THROAT 


destroys germs in 15 seconds 


When youngsters come home after hard play out- 
doors, see that they gargle with Listerine, full strength. 


Give yourself the same treatment when you've 
been exposed to sudden changes of temperature, 
crowds, bad air or have got your feet wet. 


For at such times, when body resistance is low, 
germs of cold and sore throat get the upper hand 
unless you do something about it. The Listerine 
gargle is an ideal first aid because Listerine, as you 
know, is a powerful germicide. 


Full strength it destroys even such stubborn germs 
as the Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus 
(pus) within 15 seconds. Yet may be used with com- 
plete safety in any body cavity. It soothes and heals. 


Keep Listerine handy; and use it systematically 
during sore throat weather. It may spare you a 
dangerous siege of illness. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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The safe antiseptic 
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Prevent a cold by rinsing the hands 
with Listerine before each meal? 
Sounds strange doesn’t it? Not 
when you know the facts, however. 

During the day your hands ac- 
cumulate germs. Ordinary wash- 
ing with soap and water doesn’t 
destroy them. So, carried to the 
mouth on food, they develop, at- 
tacking the mucous membrane. A 





When they get home ets LISTERINE 
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‘**GREAT!’’ 


men say. They’re en- 


thusiastic about Lister- 
ine Shaving Cream. 
You will be also when 
youtry it. So cool! 
So soothing! 


We Se 


escape a cold 


cold or sore throat or both fre- 
quently follows. 

Listerine, as shown above, is 
powerful against germs. It attacks 
immediately. Therefore its use on 
the hands before each meal is simply 
another wise precaution against 
colds and sore throat. Mothers 
handling children’s food should 
particularly bear this in mind. 


























Be sure your winter salads are attractively dressed and garnished and contain 
the healthful “salad greens” with their wealth of vitamins and mineral content 


Salads Add Zest to the Winter Table 


Balance Your Meals With Uncooked Vegetables and Greens 


are advised that salads should 
appear once or twice every day 
—this, in order that we may get 


the minerals and vitamins they contain. 
But “salad greens” are scarce in the win- 
ter, and, unless we are near the city mar- 
kets, where the choice is not so limited, we 
are forced, bluntly speaking, to take what 
we can get. With what, then, shall we con- 
coct those dainty and appetizing salads 
during the winter with its dearth of fresh 
vegetables? 

Sometimes we forget that because a 
dish is named salad it does not necessarily 
furnish the food constituents which we 
expect to get from a salad. Fish, chicken, 
and meat salads are substitutes for the 
meat dish; potato and macaroni salads 
take the place of the starchy food; but 
none of them should be served instead of 
a salad made from vegetables or fruit; at 
least, not with the idea that they furnish 
the same nutrients. 

One of the virtues of salad greens is 
that they are usually served raw; there is 
then no loss of vitamin or mineral con- 
tent. In the winter it is not always pos- 
sible to have at hand uncooked salad in- 
gredients. To be sure, there is always cab- 
bage, that homely vegetable with its 
wealth of vitamins, which may be used in 
any number of salads; and, lacking let- 
tuce, cabbage may be used as a garnish, 
the leaves shredded to make a bed for the 
other materials, or used whole as a cup. 


INEZ SEARLES WILLSON 


Carrots, also available in the winter, 
are rich in vitamins. Grated or sliced 
very thin, raw carrots are an excellent 
ingredient. 

Here is a list of some of the foods which 
may be converted into appetizing salads 
to add zest to the winter table: 

Vegetables: asparagus (canned), beets, 
cabbage, carrots, lima beans (canned or 
dried), string beans (canned), onions, peas 
(canned), and tomatoes (canned). 

Fruits: apples, apricots (canned or 
dried), bananas, cranberries, dates, grape- 
fruit, oranges, peaches (canned), pears 
(canned), pineapple (canned), and prunes. 

The jellied salads made of either fruit 
or vegetables make delightful-looking and 
delicious-tasting dishes. Their pretty col- 
ors are the salad’s garnishment. The jelly 
may be colored with vegetable coloring, 
and if the salad is poured into an indi- 
vidual mold, it is still more attractive. 


HE problem of garnishes, which is 

solved in the summer by lettuce, cress, 
and the like, is more difficult to solve in 
winter, but winter salads may be made 
just as beautiful as summer salads if a 
little imagination is used. Truly lovely 
effects may be secured by using the fancy 
vegetable cutters to turn carrot, turnip, 
or even potato into flower forms. The 
vegetables may be either cooked or raw. 
Turnip daisies and carrot tulips will be 
sure to attract attention. 


Prepared lemon gelatine, colored red or 
green and cut into squares or cubes or 
fancy shapes, may be used to garnish the 
fruit or the vegetable salad or the meat 
platter. It may also be made the base for 
any jellied fruit or vegetable salad. Sliced 
beets, with their deep rich red, are always 
available as a garnish. Pimentos and 
green pepper may always be had in cans. 
Capers and pickled nasturtium seeds 
add to the piquancy of the winter salad. 

Carrot and Cabbage Layer Salad 

Chop cabbage and carrots separately. 
Season the cabbage with salt, paprika, 
and celery salt, and mix with mayon- 
naise. Mash the carrots with mayonnaise 
also. Arrange a compact mound of cab- 
bage on a loose bed of shredded cabbage. 
Flatten the mound and arrange a layer of 
the chopped carrots on top of it. Top with 
a bit of mayonnaise and serve. The vege- 
tables may be placed in individual round 
molds in layers and turned out onto the 
plate. 

String Bean Salad 

To 1 can of string beans add 1 table- 
spoonful of finely minced parsley and 1 
tablespoonful of finely minced onion, or 1 
teaspoonful of onion juice. Mix with 
French dressing and marinate 1 hour in a 
cold place. Serve on lettuce. 

Lima Bean and Beet Salad 

Arrange sliced beets in a border around 
a salad plate: (Continued on page 63 
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RRP the letter at the top of this 
page carefully. Behind it is a 
story of an agricultural tragedy, one 
you yourself know well—a situation 
where a group of melon growers 
in far away France market their 
crops annually at a niggardly profit, 
or at a loss because each year all the 
melons of the section, are dumped 
into an over-stocked market at the 
same time, while ten days earlier 
maturity might mean fortune! 

One of this group with vision, 
senses the possibilities of Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper in stimulating 
growth and bringing his melons to 
market while there is stil] a market 
for the melons and a profit for 
himself. 

Earlier crop production is one of 
the big features of paper mulching. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
bulletins and reports from State 
Agricultural Colleges show con- 
clusively that Mulch Paper, by in- 
creasing soil temperature and con- 
serving soil moisture, brings crops 
to maturity far in advance of nor- 
mal plantings. Under many condi- 





ATHRIFTY FRENCH PLANTER 
SEES PROSPERITY IN 
MULCH PAPER GROWN MELONS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mulch Paper Division, Room 1003, 


From a letter written by a 

French melon grower who 

is interested in earlier ma- 

turity and increased prices 
for his crop. 


tions Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
maintains a daytime soil tempera- 


. ture all through the twenty - four 


hours. This means that bacterial 
activity in the soil goes on without 
interruption. It means twenty-four 
hours instead of eight or ten hours 
of growing time a day. 

And one thing more: Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper reduces the necessity 
for cultivation, and for weeding to 
an absolute minimum. It not only 
produces bigger and earlier crops, 
it produces crops at a smaller ex- 
penditure of time, effort and labor 
for cultivation. 


Gator-Hide now available in 
any quantity 


Last Spring, Gator-Hide was avail- 
able only on a restricted basis 





culture and 
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IN TWO TYPES 
T A—for Annuals, primarily 
in hal adbens. 
18” width — 300 lineal yards to 
roll “ee @ $3.50 
36” width — 300 lineal yards to 
roll “ete $7.00 
Type B— for Perennials in field 
ALL garden work. 
18” width — 150 lineal yards to 
roll . 22 $3.50 
36” width — 150 li yards to 
roll 00 


Special prices for larger quantities 
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And here is the answer to the French planter’s 
question: At the right: 121 melons weighing 142 lbs., 
growing under Mulch Paper. Inthe unmulched row 
at the left the yield was 26 melons weighing 31's 
lbs. Both rows planted at the same time. 


t 


—four rolls to an individual. This 
was to allow the greatest possible 
number of planters to experiment 
with it. Many are planning to plant 
acres under Mulch Paper in 1929. 

Don’t let this year pass without 
testing Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. 
See for yourself on your own land 
how it increases yield, does away 
with the need for back-breaking 
cultivation, enables you to market 
your crop days— weeks — before 
your neighbors while prices are 
highest. If your local dealer cannot 
supply you with Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper write us using the coupon. 





PAPER COMPANY 


102 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPERCOMPANY 
| Mulch Paper Division, Room 1003 
[ 102 East 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me your booklet, ““The Miracle 
| of Mulch Paper”, and tell me where I can 
secure a supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
in this territory. 
| My dealer is 








PLANT UNDER GATOR-HIDE MULCH PAPER IN 1929 
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are dirty 


and they should 
' be EASY 


to wash 


Harp water and soap leave a 
scummy ring in the dishpan. 
And a glaze of grease on dishes. 
That scum is the result of soap 
combining with the hardness in 
hard water. But you never find 
that scum in soft water to which 


soap has been added. 


Have soft water! Add Melo to 
hard water! See how much more 
effective the soap is! 

Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the washtubs make clothes whiter. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the bathtub give delightfully soft 
water for bathing. 


Melo saves time and labor. It 
saves from % to % the amount 
of soap ordinarily used. Melo is 
only 10 cents a can. Buy 3. Keep 
one in the kitchen—it’s a wonder- 
ful dishwasher—one in the laun- 
dry, and one in the bathroom. 
Get it at your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


PRA —_—_ 
Ct te 
LAD + — See 
PAPA —~—~ 
HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
‘Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


EO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 
















Nro 


Send 10 cents Wing aeaonee 


for a full-size package of Scan 
Melo 1. --- 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 








COOK S’ 


Homes 


Oyster Stew 
1% quarts of milk 
144 pound of butter 
1 pint of oysters 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
Dash of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Scald the milk and add half the butter. 
Boil the oysters with their liquor, the 
rest of the butter and the seasoning. 
Make a smooth paste of the flour and 
some of the oyster liquor; add to the 
oyster mixture and boil until it thickens. 
Add to the milk and set on the back of 
the stove until ready to serve —Mrs. D. 
J. B., Maine. 


Noodle Ring 


1%, cupful of melted butter 

3 cupfuls of cooked noodles 

3 eggs, separated 

Stir the butter into the freshly cooked 

noodles. Add the well-beaten egg yolks, 
and fold in the whites, beaten stiff. Pour 
into a ring mold, set in a pan of water, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees) for 20 minutes, or until a knife 
thrust into it will come out clean. Un- 
mold on a hot platter, and fill the center 
with any creamed vegetable, meat, fish, 
or pleasing combination. Buttered peas 
and carrots, with a generous supply of 
baked ham cubes, produces a lovely color 
scheme. This will delight the whole 
family —Mrs. W. B., New York. 


Sea-Food Sandwiches 


Mash the contents of 1 can of tuna 
or salmon. Add % teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce, a dash of cayenne pep- 
per, 2 tablespoonfuls of minced celery, 
2 tablespoonfuls of red chili sauce, salt 
and pepper to taste, and enough stiff 
mayonnaise to make a soft paste. Spread 
on thinly buttered bread —L. P., Illinois. 


Stuffed Meat Loaf 

1 egg 

1% pounds of hamburger 

1 small onion 

Salt 

Pepper 

1 Irish potato, diced 

Beat the egg and add to the ham- 

burger. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Add the chopped onion, mixing 
well. Turn the meat onto a breadboard 
and roll until it is 1 inch in thickness. 
On this spread the diced and salted po- 
tatoes. Bring the sides of the rolled 
meat together and press the edges firmly. 
“After the loaf has been pressed into 
shape, sprinkle it thoroly with fleur and 
place in a hot skillet in which 2 table- 
spoonfuls of grease have been melted. 
Sear over a moderate fire, and when the 
meat has browned nicely on all sides, 
remove from the skillet. Lower the fire 
under the skillet and sift 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and % teaspoonful of salt 
into the hot grease. Brown the flour 
and then add hot water to make a thick 
gravy. Add more hot water and place 
the loaf back into the skillet and sim- 
mer slowly. Add water as needed to 
prevent the gravy from becoming too 
thick. When done, turn out on a platter 
and pour the gravy over the loaf —Mrs. 
O. B. W., Texas. 


All Tested in the Better 
and Gardens 
Kitchen 





ROUND TABLE 


Recipes From Readers 






Delicious Orange Cup-Cakes 


4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

1 cupful of sugar 

% cupful of strained orange juice 

1 egg 

2 cupfuls of flour 

8 level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Pinch of salt 

Grated peel of 1 orange 

Cream the shortening and add the 

sugar slowly. Add the orange juice and 
mix well; then add the egg and beat 
hard for 2 minutes. Sift the flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt together, and add to 
the mixture. Add the grated orange 
peel, mix well, and bake in greased muf- 
fin-pans in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) for 25 minutes. Ice with: 


Orange Icing 


To 2 tablespoonfuls of strained orange 
juice, add enough powdered sugar to 
make a very thick paste. Ice the cakes, 
and set them aside to harden—Mrs. J. 
B. P., Texas. 

Salmon Salad 


1 can of salmon 
5 or 6 small sweet pickles 
6 hard-cooked eggs 
1% cupfuls of crackers 
Remove the bones and the skin from 
the salmon; chop the pickles and eggs 
and break up the crackers. (Don’t roll 
them.) Mix lightly, then add the follow- 
ing dressing: 
1 egg, well-beaten 
% cupful of sugar (scant) 
1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 cupful of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of celery seed 
Cook, and when almost cold, mix with 
the first mixture and serve —Mrs. L. N., 
Ohio. 


Apple Wisp 


Pare 6 or 8 apples and slice them into 
a buttered baking-dish. Sprinkle with 
¥% cupful of sugar and a little cinnamon. 
Cream % cupful of sugar, % cupful of 
flour and 3 tablespoonfuls of butter and 
spread over the apples. Bake until 
brown and until the apples are tender — 
Mrs. E. F. A., North Dakota. 


Imitation Crackling Cornbread 


I have heard crackling cornbread 
raised as the most delicious of all corn- 
reads so often—and so wistfully—that 

I began to wonder if there were not 
something that would take its place, 
since cracklings are seldom available 
now, due to the passing of the custom 
of rendering one’s own Tard. I found a 
substitute in leftover bacon. Use: 

1 egg 

1% cupfuls of milk 

2 teaspoonfuls of white sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 

% cupful of flour 

1 cupful of coarse cornmeal 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of chopped bacon 

Beat the egg in a bowl and add the 

milk to it. Add the sugar. Sift the flour, 
cornmeal, and salt, and add to the liquid 
mixture. Add the chopped bacon. Let 
stand for a few minutes and stir again. 
Bake in a pan that has been greased with 
bacon fat.—Mrs. E. G., Washington. 
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Apple-Cot Cookies 

16 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg 

3% cupfuls of flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

% cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

3 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 

Melt the shortening and place into 

a large mixing-bowl. Then add the 
sugar, salt, and the beaten egg. Beat 
well. Sift the flour and baking pow- 
der together and add alternately with 
the milk to the mixture. Add the 
vanilla. Divide the dough in half, 
and into half the mixture work the 
cocoa. Roll about % inch thick and 
cut with a fancy cooky-cutter. The 
light part may be rolled a little thin- 
ner. Cut round holes in the center 
of the light ones and press a light 
cooky over a dark one. Then put a 
heaping teaspoonful of the following 
into each hole: 

% pound of apricots 

3 or 4 medium-sized apples 

Cinnamon and sugar 

Wash the apricots and place them 

over the fire with about l*cupful of 
water. While these are getting a 
“start,” pare and core the apples and 
slice them thin. Add to the apricots; 
then add a dash of cinnamon and 
sugar to taste. Let cook slowly until 
the mixture is a little thicker than 
applesauce. Fill the cookies and bake 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 
20 minutes—Mrs. A. N., Ohio. 


Baked Potatoes New Brunswick 


Wash and peel the required num- 
ber of potatoes. Cut a small hole in 
each potato and place in each cavity 
a very small peeled onion. Roll the 
potatoes in flour, sprinkle with salt 
and place them in ae well-greased 
baking-pan. Bake in a hot oven 
(400 degrees). 

When the potatoes are starting to 
brown, baste them with 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening dissolved in 1 cup- 
ful of boiling water. Bake for 45 
minutes or until tender. Garnish 
with parsley, minced fine, and 
sprinkle lightly with paprika—Miss 
A. M., Iowa. 


Drop Doughnuts 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 egg 

1% teaspoonful of nutmeg 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

3 cupfuls of flour 

% teaspoonful of salt 

Mix in the order given and drop by 

small spoonfuls in hot grease. When 
brown, drain on paper, and when cool, 
roll in sugar —Mrs. T. W., Colorado. 


Creamed Celery and Carrots 


Chop 2 stalks of celery and cook in 
boiling water until tender. Cube 1 
bunch of young carrots and boil until 
tender. ain and combine with a 
rich cream sauce made of pure cream 
and a very small amount of flour to 
thicken. Season to taste and serve 
hot—Miss E. 8., Oklahoma. 


Graham Gems 
1 egg 
1 cupful of sweet cream 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
Graham flour ° 
Beat the egg and add the cream. 
Mix the baking powder, sugar, and 
salt and add to the egg mixture. Stir 
in enough graham flour to make the 
mixture quite stiff. Bake in gem pans 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) and serve 
hot with butter—Mrs. W. R. T., 
Illinois. 
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worth living 


You buy a cottage. It has a lovely view. That’s the extra. 

You buy a tire guaranteed 12,000 miles. It gives you 13,000. 
That’s the extra. 

No matter what you are getting, wise buying will almost 
always find the extra—the baker’s dozen. 

When you buy laundry soap you are buying cleaning help. 
And when you're getting help, get extra help. 

Fels-Naptha gives you extra help—extra help that saves you 
by making your work easier. 

For every golden bar of Fels-Naptha brings you two active 
cleaners instead of one. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha 
(you can smell it!) combined by the special Fels-Naptha process. 
Naptha, the dirt-loosener, and soap, the dirt-remover; working 
together they get your clothes clean without hard rubbing. . . 
they help you save yourself ...and that’s why millions of 
women say “Nothing can take the place of F els-Naptha”. 

With washing machine or tub, Fels-Naptha gives you this 
generous extra help—in cool, hot or lukewarm water—or when 
your clothes are boiled. It’s excellent for painted woodwork 
and other general household cleaning, too. So ask your grocer 
for Fels-Naptha today. Get it by the bar or in the convenient 
10-bar carton. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free, a handy little device to aid you with 
your wash. It is yours for the asking. Just mail in the coupon. 
















SE a = Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. B.H.—2-29 
es Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy little 
ess — device offered in this advertisement. 

Name NE SE et ae ta 

Address_ 
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Outside, smooth lawns, clipped privet hedges and a walk of stone flags . . . 


inside, a polished floor 


that welcomes with the friendly charm of oak. 
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IN THE HOME YOU'VE SET YOUR HEART ON 
there will be floors of mellow, enduring oak 


As you plan for that new home—as 
you picture gardens and doorways, 
discuss decorative schemes, men- 
tally arrange and rearrange the fur- 
niture—one detail stands unchanged 
through all your dreams. The floors 
are to be of oak, upstairs and down. 


Whether the house is large or 
small makes little difference. The 
rich, warm, gleaming surface of an 
oak floor harmonizes with every 
architectural style and adds distinc- 
tion to every plan of furnishing. In 
such a house as you want for your 
own, no other floor will do. 


Oak has character. It is a rugged, 
deep-grained wood that takes a cen- 
tury or more to grow, and longer 
still to wear out. 

The most amazing thing about 
oak flooring is its relatively small 
cost. It can be installed, when the 
house is built, for only a trifle more 
than floors of softer wood. Or it can 


be laid, over old floors, for less 
money than you might pay for 
ordinary carpets. In either case it 
adds hundreds of dollars to the 
permanent value of your home. In 
case you ever wish to sell the house 
or rent it, your return on oak floors 
will be many times your investment. 


Floors of oak make the work of 
the household easier. They are dust- 
less and readily kept clean. And re- 
gardless of passing vogues in home 
decoration, they never go out of 
style. Today, just as in Colonial 
times, they are among the identify- 
ing marks of a good house. 


Let us send you literature and 
advise you on any flooring problem. 
This advertisement is published by 
the Oak FLoorinc Bureau, 1266 
Builders’ Building, Chicago ...a 
non-profit bureau maintained by the 
oak flooring industry for the benefit 
of home owners and builders. 


OAK FLOORS 
ay give lasting beauty to your home De 
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Date Roll 
2 cupfuls of white sugar 
% cupful of milk 

Boil the sugar and the milk until it 
begins to thicken; then put in 1 cup- 
ful of whole dates, stoned. Don’t 
stir too much. Cook until it forms a 
soft ball in water; remove from the 
fire and beat until creamy. Add % 
cupful of whole walnuts and beat 
until it will take shape. Have pre- 
pared a cloth dampened with cold 
water on which coconut has been 
spread. Pour the mixture over the 
coconut to form a long roll. Roll 
up and let stand until cold. Slice as 
jelly roll—Mrs. E. C. G., Minnesota. 


Ham Molds 
1 pound of boiled ham, sliced thin 
3 cupfuls of tomato jelly 
Line individual molds with slices of 
ham and fill with liquid jelly. Chill, 
and when firm, turn out on lettuce 
leaves or watercress. Garnish with 
pimento hearts for Valentine’s day, 
or with little hatchets for Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 


Tomato Jelly 
1% ounces of gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 
3 cupfuls of boiling tomato soup 
Soften gelatine in cold water for 5 
minutes. Use 2 cans of tomato soup 
diluted with water, and when boiling 
hot, stir into the dissolved gelatine. 
—Mrs. M. W., New York. 


A Vegetable Platter With 
Poached Eggs 

This is an ideal lenten dish, healthy 
and nourishing. When in season, 
fresh vegetables may be used, other- 
wise use canned ones. Spinach, pota- 
toes, peas, asparagus, and carrots 
make an attractive platter because 
their colors are varied. Prepare the 
vegetables, cooking in as little water 
as possible, excepting the potatoes. 
These may be left over, diced, and 
heated in cream sauce while others 
are being cooked. Carrots, when 
cooked, require a tablespoonful of 
butter to each cupful, seasoning, and 
a generous sprinkling of paprika. 
Asparagus needs seasoning, butter, 
and lemon juice. Dress the peas with 
butter. Chop spinach fine, add but- 
ter, and season with a little vinegar. 
Poach as many eggs as are needed. 
Toast a slice of bread for each egg. 
Arrange the buttered toast in the 
center of the platter, carrots alter- 
nating between the potatoes and 
green peas, the asparagus between the 
spinach and the peas. Garnish with 
parsley and little red radishes. Serve 
at once —RMrs. B. H., Maryland. 


Butterscotch Sponge Pie 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
1% teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of rich milk 
Separate the eggs. Beat the yolks, 
sugar and butter together as if for 
cake. Add the flour and salt and mix 
well; then add the milk. Finally, 
fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff. 
Pour into one crust and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees). There 
will be a nicely browned meringue 
over the pie when it is done—Mrs. 
S. M. S., Illinois. 


Honey, Grapefruit, and 
Orange Cocktail 
Dice or cube peeled grapefruit and 
orange. Arrange in cocktail glasses 
and pour over each serving 2 table- 
spoonfuls of warm extracted honey. 
Sprinkle with coconut and top with 
a maraschino cherry. Chill at least 
half an —_ before serving —Mrs. A 
, Ohio. 















































Springolias 
4 eggs 

1 pound of powdered sugar 

1 quart of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
¥% cupful of milk 

Anise seed 

Butter 


Beat the eggs until very light ; then 
ad@ the powdered sugar, flour, and 
baking powder sifted together. Add 
% cupful of milk, anise seed to taste, 
and a small piece of butter. Beat 
until light; then knead on a floured 
board until stiff. Roll out to the 
thickness of %4 inch, and cut with a 
fancy cutter. Bake in greased pans 
in a quick oven (400 depeah tae. 
E. T. B., Alabama. 


Scrap Dumplings 


We have discovered in our kitchen 
a delicious way to use leftover scraps 
of cooked fruit, preserves, jellies, and 
jams. There are often several small 
dishes of these desserts cluttering the 
refrigerator. Any combination is 
good, but one that we like and often 
repeat is: 
1 cupful of cranberry jelly or sauce 
(more or less) 
1 cupful of stewed peaches or prunes, 
chopped fine 
2 tablespoonfuls of raisins, heated in 
a little hot water 
1 tablespoonful of fresh lemon juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of English walnuts or 
pecans 
Stir all together in the saucepan 
with the water and the raisins. Make 
a pastry, as for pie; divide into even 
bits and roll to dumpling size. Fill 
the center of each with some of the 
fruit mixture, and fold or pinch the 
edges of the pastry together. Put in 
a dumpling-pan and bake until 
brown. Serve with sweet white sauce, 
flavored with a little nutmeg and 
vanilla. For very thick jams or pre- 
serves, use a little more water with 
the raisins—Mrs. T. B. H., Ken- 
tucky. 


Peach Porcupines 
1 can of peaches 
1 dozen macaroons 
1 pint of whipping cream 
Cherries 
Drain the sirup from the peach 
halves. Crush the macaroons on a 
piece of clean paper and dip the 
peach halves in the crumbed maca- 
roons. Place a half peach rolled in 
macaroons in the bottom of a sherbet 
glass; fill the center with whipped 
cream, and place another peach-half 
on top. Pour a little sirup into the 
glass, and decorate with whipped 
cream and a cherry.—Mrs. E. W. D., 
Maryland. 


Casserole of Macaroni 


3 slices of bacon 

% pound of round steak 

2 onions 

1 cupful of boiling water 

2 cupfuls of tomatoes 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of brown sugar 
1 cupful of broken macaroni 

% cupful of mushrooms 

¥% teaspoonful of chili powder 


Dice the bacon, chop the steak 
coarse, mix with the bacon and brown 
well. Then add the onions (cut in 
thin slices), the water, tomatoes, salt, 
and brown sugar. Cover and sim- 
mer 2 or 3 hours until the meat is 
tender. Cook the macaroni until 
tender and turn into a buttered cas- 
serole. Cover with the meat sauce, 
to which the mushrooms have been 
added after being sauted for 5 min- 
utes in butter. Bake for 20 minutes 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) —Miss 
V. B., Ohio. 
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Mrs. Ipa Battey ALLen, 
internationally known food 
expert and cooking author- 
ity, whose talks are broad- 
cast from New York over 
the Columbia network. 


“Tf you want muffins like mine, use 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder,” 
says Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen 


““F WOULDN'T think of using a bak- 
ing powder that was not made with 
Cream of Tartar,” said Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen, offering one of her feather-light, 
golden brown muffins just out of the 
oven. 


“Butter and eggs cost a good deal 
these days. And my time is worth real 
dollars and cents. It would be poor 
economy, wouldn’t it, to risk failure 
just to save a penny on baking powder? 


“Besides, there’s the difference in 
flavor. My tongue is a pretty good 
detective. I can tell when another bak- 
ing powder has been used instead of 
Royal. Cream of Tartar never gives a 
bitter flavor.” 


2. Add 1 cup milk a little at a time to make a 
rather stiff batter. With a light motion, beat 
well until smooth. Add 4 tablespoons melted 
and cooled shortening. Then mix well by 
stirring and do not beat. 


Name 
WHERE EGGS AKE EXPENSIVE, the number 
of eggs can be reduced by using 4 teaspoon Royal pe ee OLS = 
Baking Powder for each egg omitted. These muffins 
are really delicious made exactly as above without City ust Seate 


any eggs and using 4 teaspoons Royal in place of 3. 


Make sure that you are getting Cream 
of Tartar baking powder. There is only 
one nationally distributed baking pow- 
der made with Cream of Tartar. That 
one is Royal Baking Powder. 


Use Royal always. Then you’re sure 
... Of purity .. . of delicious flavor . . . 
of perfect success every time. 




















1. Measure 2 cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder, 4 teaspoon salt and 1 
tablespoon sugar into sifter. Sift together into 
bowl. Break 2 eggs into dry ingredients. 










3. Half fill greased muffin tins and bake in 
hot oven at 400° F. 18 to 20 minutes. 









FREE— Complete cook book 
nearly 350 recipes 





The Royal Baking Powder Co., 
Dept. B, 116 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me your Royal Cook Book, free. 








































































Can your window shade 


rollers imitate mice 
and pigs? 


Sh-h-h-h-h! Step by step, Harold tip- 
toed toward the window. That shade 
must go down or dear little Harold Junior 
would awaken an hour earlier in the 
morning. Cautiously the trembling father 
pulled at the shade cord. 








When Our Club Lunches With Ease 


chill. Soak the gela- 
tine in the cold water 
for 5 minutes, then 
dissolve over hot 
water. Mash the 
cheese, add the gela- 
tine, lemon juice, salt, 
and paprika and work 
until smooth and 
creamy, then fold in 
the whipped cream. 
Fill the cavities of 
the peppers with the 
mixture and chill un- 
til firm. Arrange a 
slice of the pineapple 
in the lettuce cup; 
cut the peppers cross- 
wise in medium-thin 
slices; place a slice of 
the pepper on the 
pineapple and top 
with the following 
dressing: — 


Cream Dressing 
3 eggs, beaten 
14 cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
My eupful of pineapple 
juice 
4 cupful of lemon juice 
4 cupful of water 
2 tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar 
1 cupful of whipping 
cream 
Beat the eggs in the 
— part of a dou- 
ble boiler. Add the 
sugar, flour and salt, 
blended together. 


[Continued from page 42 | 








YOU'LL WANT “COOK- 
ING FOR THE CROWD” 


RE you a chairman ora 
co-worker on a club 
refreshment committee; a 
member of a luncheon, sup- 
per or dinner club, where 
you must take your turn at 
being hostess; serving on a 
church supper committee; 
interested in promoting so- 
cial get-togethers for school 
or community? 

If you are, you will want 
a copy of our new booklet, 
“Cooking for the Crowd,” 
which contains complete di- 
rections for the planning of 
all sorts of meals for all 
sorts of occasions and for 
groups numbering all the 
way from 25 to iGaesione. 
A variety of menus are 
given, so that you may select 
seasonable ones fitted to 
your needs; also directions 
for organizing working 
groups; marketing lists; and 
recipes for large-quantity 
cookery. 

“Cooking for the Crowd” 
will be ready about Febru- 
ary 15, and if you send 10 
cents (the actual amount 
per copy that it costs us to 
publish) to Department K, 
The Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, we shall be glad to 
mail you a copy. 








the yeast in the luke- 
warm water and com- 
bine it and the warm 
milk with the above 
mixture. Add the 
flour gradually, mix- 
ing well. Turn onto 
a floured board and 
knead until smooth 
and elastic. Place in 
a greased bowl, cov- 
er, and let rise until 
light. Knead down 
and store in a cold 
place until time to 
use. This dough may 
be kept successfully 
for 3 days. Roll ona 

eased board to %- 
inch thickness and 
spread with the 
melted butter mixed 
with the sugar and 
cinnamon. Roll as 
for a jelly roll and 
cut into 1-inch slices. 
Into the bottom of 
each muffin-pan, 
place 1 teaspoonful of 
melted butter, 1 tea- 
spoonful of brown 
sugar and 5 halves of 
pecan meats. Place 
the slices, cut side 
down in the pans and 
store in a warm place 
until double in size. 
Allow from 2 to 3 
hours for the dough 
to rise. Bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) for 
from 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Turn out onto 


Errr-ug-un-errr, grunted the roller. It 
sounded like dawn in the barnyard and 
the chorus of awakening animals. After 
three minutes of breath-holding, Harold 
mustered up enough courage to try again. 

F-E-E-E-E-E-K, squeaked the roller— 
like an army of embattled mice marching 
to exterminate a cat. 


And after that, Harold didn’t need to 


be careful. 
* * * * 


HEN your patience with those old 

shade rollers (the jumpy, squawky 
kind) is exhausted, go to your shade man 
and tell him that you think life is too 
short to be wasted juggling with old- 
fashioned rollers. Tell him you want the 
NEW Columbia Rollers on your shades— 
the' kind with 30% to 40% reserve power 
—nickel plated ends—RUST-PROOF— 
self-lubricating bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Use Coeryuohere?inKPeauifl Homes 


Window Shades 
and Shade 
Cloth 







Made by 
the makers of 
Columbia 


© Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Stir well, then add 
the juices, water and 
vinegar. Place over the heat and stir 
until thick and creamy. Chill, and when 
ready to serve, fold in the whipped 
cream. Season to taste with salt. 


Sweet Cucumber Slices 
6 medium-sized dill pickles, cut cross- 
wise into 1-inch slices 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
1% cupfuls of vinegar 
1 large onion, chopped 
1 tablespoonful of mixed spices 


Rinse and wipe dry the pickles as they 
come from the grocer. Cut them into 
slices, mix with the chopped onion and 
spice, and pack closely into a 1-quart jar. 

eat the sugar and vinegar to the boiling 
point, and while hot pour it over the 
pickles. Seal and allow the pickles to 
stand 24 hours before using. Cucumber 
slices make a pleasant variation when 
the regular pickle supply runs short. 


Butterscotch Rolls 


24 cupful of shortening 
24 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cakes of compressed yeast 
1 cupful of lukewarm water 
2 cupfuls of warm milk 
10 to 12 cupfuls of flour 
Filling 
\% cupful of brown sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
4 cupful of melted butter 
1 cupful of pecan meats 
Additional brown sugar and butter as 
needed 
Cream the shortening and sugar, add 
the eggs and salt and beat well. Dissolve 


waxed paper and 
serve warm. 


Tiny Beet Marbles 


Select beets the size of large marbles. 
Clean and cut away the top, leaving 1 or 
2 inches of the stems. Cover with cold 
water, and boil gently until very tender. 
Cool in the liquid and peel by slipping 
off the skins with the Paani Make a 
pickling sirup as follows: 

1 cupful of vinegar 
\% cupful of water 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 


Bring these ingredients to a boil, then 
reduce the heat and drop the beets into 
the sirup and allow them to heat thru; 
do not oil them. Pack the beets into 
hot sterilized jars and seal. Allow them 
to stand for 2 days before using. 


Chocolate Nut “‘Icebox’’ Cake 


For the chocolate filling: 


4 squares of bitter chocolate, shaved 
1 cupful of sugar ~ 

8 egg yolks 

\% cupful of water 

1 cupful of sugar 

1% cupfuls of butter 

2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 

1 cupful of nutmeats 

8 egg whites, beaten stiff 


In the upper part of a double boiler, 
melt the chocolate. Add the sugar, the 
water and the beaten egg yolks and stir 
until very thick. Remove from the fire, 
beat with a rotary beater until smooth, 
then set away to cool. Cream the butter 
with the powdered sugar. Whip into it 
the cold chocolate mixture. Add the 
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vanilla and the nutmeats. Fold in 


the egg whites, beaten stiff. 


’ For the cake part: 
4 dozen lady-fingers 
2 cupfuls of whipping cream 
4 cupful of sugar 
1 dozen marshmallows 
2 chopped bananas 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
25 maraschino cherries 


Line 2 loaf cake-pans with waxed 
paper. Arrange the split lady- Ts 
over the bottom and around the 
sides. Over this spread a layer of the 
filling, then arrange another layer of 
the lady-fingers. Cover this layer 
with the filling and top it with some 
more lady-fingers. Store in the re- 
frigerator for 24 hours, then unmold 
on platters and garnish with the 
following: 

To the sweetened, whipped cream 
add the marshmallows (cut into 

ieces), the chopped bananas (may 
diced), and the vanilla, and mix 
well. Pile some of the cream over the 
top and make a border about the 
cake with the rest. Garnish with the 
maraschino cherries. To serve, cut 
in slices and top with the cream and a 
maraschino cherry. This is a rich but 
a most delicious dessert. 


Good Things From 
the Fry-Kettle 


|Continued from page 40] 


crumbed has much to do with the ap- 
arance of the finished product. 
irst of all, fine crumbs are essential. 
I like to have them as fine as meal. 
Light-colored crumbs take on a more 
nearly even shade of brown than do 
the darker or mixed crumbs. An ex- 
cellent method of preparing the stale 
bread to be used in this way is to cut 
off the browned crusts for use in 
bread, raisin, and many other pud- 
dings. The white portions of the 
bread are rolled fine with the rolling- 
pin. Then they are sifted into a fruit 
jar, which may be covered. They are 
then ready for use when need 
The food to be fried is usually 
dipped, after being dried, in crumbs, 
then in egg, and lastly, in the crumbs 
again. It is worthwhile to give the 
the proper preparation. It should 
be beaten together with 2 tabl n- 
Wh n 


.fuls of cold water until thin. 


taken up in a spoon, it ought to be as 
thin as water. Then it is strained thru 
a fine sieve, so the stringy portions, if 
any are present, will be removed. Un- 
less the crumbs are fine, there will be 

laces from which coarse ones will 
all, and this subtracts from the good 
looks of the finished products. 

After the frying, the food is drained 
on brown or white paper. An ab- 
sorbent paper is desirable. The grease 
that eres is eliminated in this 
process. 

4 Every trade has babe — ve 
ring rewards when followed. 
In fi x . telly believe it is skillful 
crumbing that works many of the 
wonders that can be achieved. The 
dry food is always seasoned before 
being crumbed. After the crumbing,. 
I it is an excellent plan to allow 
ee — to = some little time 
ore being fried. This period ma 

be several hours if the food is kept in 
the refri tor. During this time, 
the crumb mixture has a tendency to 
become firm and fast. 

Instead of using only salt and 


[Turn to Page 58] 
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The Story of a Wise Wife 


For a long time she had realized 
that coffee was thieving the sleep 
of the family. But she hated even 
the thought of giving up the drink 
they all liked so much. And as for 
her husband, John—she knew he'd 
never agree to the idea of a coffee 
substitute! 

One day she read an advertise- 
ment — and that night a new 
brand of coffee came to dinner. 
It was delicious coffee—so good 
everybody took a second cup. 

And next morning, wonder of 
wonders! Even John remarked on 
the good night’s sleep he’d en- 
joyed! She, like a wise wife, said 
nothing. Not until a week later 
did she tell about the new coffee. 
It was Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep because 
it has 97% of the drug caffeine 
removed. 

Perhaps there’s someone in your 
family whom coffee makes ner- 
vous. Try this wonderful coffee. 
Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is a 
blend of the world’s finest coffees. 
Exceptionally mellow and delight- 
ful. With all the flavor and cheer 
you love. Real coffee! But it will 


not keep you awake nor affect 
nerves. 

Order a can from your dealer. 
Comes ground or in the bean. The 
original caffeine-free coffee. Try 
it at hotels, on diners. Or let us 
send you a generous sample can. 
Mail the coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1833 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee 
Hag to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose 
ten cents (stamps or coin). 


Name 





Address 








KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


The coffee that lets you sleep 


























Cookery paper has many uses, notable of which is the steaming of vegetables and 
fish. The paper-wrapped foods may be set in the top of a steamer or lowered 


directly into boiling water. 


The paper can be washed off and used over again 


For Better Housekeeping 


Seven Convenient Articles That Will 
Make the Household Run More Smoothly 





A kitchen exhaust-fan for carry- 
ing off food odors and hot air ; may 
also be used to bring in cool air 





This wood-carrying bag, made of 
heavy canvas, makes the task easy and 
pleasant. Handles are firmly fastened 





This garbage-can holder keeps 
the can off the ground and elimi- 
nates the danger of its rusting 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


HO EVER heard of cooking in 

\ \ paper? Well, anyway, it is pos- 

sible. We know, because we 
have tried it in the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ “testing-tasting” kitchen, and it 
works! The new cookery parchment paper 
has at least a dozen uses around the kitch- 
en, but perhaps its most interesting use 
is the steaming of vegetables, meats, and 
fish. 

At the top of the page you see the 
cookery parchment going into action in 
the steaming of vegetables. The pre- 
pared vegetables are laid on the paper, 
which has previously been put under the 
faucet to wet it thoroly. Water makes the 
paper as pliable as a piece of cloth, and it 
may be used over and over again. Simply 
wash it off and spread it out to dry until 
needed again. The food is seasoned and 
the corners of the paper are then drawn 
together and tied, as shown by the illus- 
tration at the upper left. This is a par- 
ticularly good way to prepare succulent 
greens, such as spinach, chard, and mus- 
tard, because there is 1.0 loss of food 
values, as in the case of immersing them 
in water in the open kettle. 

Fish prepared in the parchment paper 
is simply delicious. It comes out firm and 
solid, swimming in its own juice, and 
afterward there is no gummy fish-kettle 
to wash. You may plank the fish after- 
ward or serve it with mashed potato rings, 
as itis. At any rate, it simplifies fish cook- 
ery to the point where it is practically no 
work at all, and at the same time it does 
away with the disagreeable odors incident 
to fish cookery. 

Among the other practical uses for the 
paper are: spread it on the table during 
the preparation of vegetables, meats, or 
cooky dough. (This is much more sani- 
tary than using wrapping-papers or news- 
papers to work on.) ; (Continued on page 62 











A handy, canvas catch-all bag, use- 
ful for housecleaning tasks and 
most convenient for gathering trash 








This rubber mat, shown on the sink 
drainboard, protects your china and 
glassware from nicks and cracks 





This trash-burner may be set up 
in the basement or in some out- 
of-the-way place in the yard 
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REAL GAS FOR HOMES BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 
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Wou.pn’T you be just as enthusiastic 
as the woman’ who writes this letter to 
us, if you could have a splendid new 
gas range in your kitchen, even though 
you live miles and miles from a city 
gas main? Certainly you would, par- 
ticularly if it were one of the most 
modern of ranges, perhaps one enam- 
eled in pleasant color, one fitted with 
a heat regulator to cook and bake per- 
fectly without your attention. You 
can have such a range and actual gas 
to cook with no matter where you live 
—with Pyrofax. 


Pyrofax is real gas stored in steel 
cylinders—each cylinder with enough 
gas to serve an average family two 
to three months. A large national 


organization markets Pyrofax and 


FRc, celal aie 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 


Unit of Union Carbide 





Convenient Terms 
Prices of Pyrofax equip- $ 
ment completely installed, 150 
including gas range, ex- and up 
clusive of gas, depending on range 
selected and cost of installation. 
A small down payment enables you 


to start cooking with gas at once. 
Spread the balance over a full year. 











maintains a delivery service from hun- 
dreds of stations to thousands of users 
—to homes and schools and institutions 
everywhere in suburbs and country dis- 
tricts that do not have city gas. 

We know that you will be interested 
in the handsome gas ranges that every 
Pyrofax dealer can show you. There 
are models in immaculate white and 
gleaming nickel, or in the charming 


Dose oe O ON 
CORPORATION 
and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Boston —1017, Old South Building 
CLEVELAND— Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 


MINNEAPOLIS—600 First National Soo Line Building 
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Detroir—General Motors Building 
St. Louvis—4228 Forrest Park Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—114 Sansome Street 


lam delighted with Pyrotax Gas 


Could not get along without it. It 1s wonderful.’’ M,.. W—, Ohio 


new color combinations—modern 
ranges, every one, with every up-to-the- 
minute feature. Surely, these days 
every woman, no matter where she 
lives, deserves the comfort and con- 
venience of so essential a thing as a 
modern range. You can have the kind 
of gas range you like most—and a real 
gas cooking service—for a small initial 
payment. And the balance of the price 
of range and gas can be extended over 
a year’s easy payments if you like. 

The cost of equipment, including gas 
range, exclusive of gas, is $150 and up, 
depending on the equipment selected 
and the cost of installation. May we 
send you some of the very interesting 
literature we have prepared about 
Pyrofax? Return the coupon. 





PYROFAX DIVISION 

Carsipe AND Carson CHemiIcaLs Corp. 
(Please address office nearest you) 

_ Please send me some of your interesting 

literature on Pyrofax and the name of the 

nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 
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WATERBOY 


“WATER BY WIRE” 


The Newest Member 
of a Famous Family 


HINK of buying a genuine D-L 

Electris Water System... all that 
it means in fine engineering and 
sturdy construction .. . all that it 
gives you in long years of faithful, 
trouble-free service ... for only 
$75.00, f.0.b. Dayton, Ohio. 
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Complete with full 225 gallon per . 
hour pump and 5 gallon pressure » 
tank, this new D-L Waterboy is the . 
greatest value ever offered in a D-L 5 
Water System. Forthesuburbanhome : 
or the city dwelling, it provides de- 5 
pendable running water service at : 
theleastpossibleexpense...bothasto 5 
first cost and operating cost. 2 
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Like every D-L Water System, the 
D-L Waterboy will operate on either 
central station or Delco-Light cur- 
rent. It has the powerful V-type belt 
drive. Full automatic, it starts, runs, 
stops itself. It is fully guaranteed and 
backed by all the vast resources and 
financial responsibilities of General 
Motors. 


If you are considering a new water sys- 
tem for city, town, or country use, investi- 
gate the D-L line for either shallow or deep 
well service. You'll find the local dealer’s 
mame in your telephone directery under 
Delco-Light. Let him show yeu how you 
can have a D-L Water System installed for 
a small down payment... how you can enjoy 
that absolute confidence in your water sup- 
ply that comes with the ownership of a real ° 
D-L Water System. And be sure to write us 
for descriptive literature on the new D-L 
Waterboy and other D-L Systems. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. F-96, Dayton, Ohio 







ELECTRIC 


ATER 
TEMS 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light 
Electric Power and Light Plants for 
Suburban Homes and Farms 
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What You Should Know About Dahlias 


See Page 37 for Reproductions of Varieties in Natural Color 


WILLIAM F. RATHGEBER 
Secretary, American Dahlia Society 


What are the various types of dahlias? 
Dahlias are classed under seven main 
heads: (1) Cactus: a type that is double 
and fluted with long narrow — The 
ut therays 
or petals are not so long as in the true 
cactus variety. (2) Decorative: these 
dahlias are double and rather flat with 
broad, flat, and somewhat loosely ar- 
ranged petals. (3) Ball-shaped, double: 
these are show types of flowers, double, 
and ball-shaped, full to the center. Pom- 
pon types are under 2 inches in diameter. 
(4) Peony-flowered, or ‘art’: this ty 
is semidouble with an open center, the 
outer petals being either flat or more or 
less irregular. (5) Duplex: these are semi- 
double flowers with the center almost 
exposed on opening of the bud; petals 
long and flat. (6) Single: these are the 
open-centered dahlias, ranging from 
small to very large, with eight to twelve 
rays or petals, more or less in one circle, 


and sometimes curving back. (7) Collar-, 


ette: this is a single type, open-center 
flower, with not more — nine petals 
with one or two smaller ones, usually of 
a different color, making a collar about 
the disc. 


How are the wonderful new varieties of 
dahlias now on the market produced? 

There is no flower known that is so 
susceptible to change or cross-polliniza- 
tion as the dahlia. Several methods are 
employed for hybridization, but they are 
too technical for the ordinary grower. 
The best friend the dahlia grower has is 
the bee. . Thru cross-pollinization new 
varieties are produced in seedlings which 
bear little resemblance to the original 
parent flowers. Seeds from a pure white 
flower may produce a dark red or a pure 
yellow, or any number of shades and 
types. This growing of new varieties 
from seed is a most interesting feature of 
dahlia growing. 


How are the large perfect flowers ez- 
hibited at the shows produced? 

They are produced by disbudding; 
that is, all the buds but one large one are 
pinched off. All the strength of the plant 
is thus thrown into the one flower. 


Can you tell me why some of my dahlias 
seem stunted, while others from the same 
clump are growing well and produce good 
flowers? 

The “stunt” of dahlias is a problem 
that is not fully understood, altho much 
has been written on the subject. It is 
generally conceded by experts that the 
trouble is not caused by any disease of 
the tuber but rather by minute sucking 
insects which work on the new, tender 
growth at the top of the plant, thus pre- 
venting the top from growing up. Plants 
thus affected grow very thick and heavy 
close to the ground. The condition may 
be somewhat relieved by spraying with 
nicotine sulphate. If the busky growth 
around the lower part of the plant is cut 
away and the top alse, a new lateral, 
— is apparently free of the aphis, 

grow out from the sides. 


What is the best method of planting 
dahlias? 

In the spring, clumps which have been 
stored from the previous seasen should 
be divided into single tubers. Be sure 
that each tuber has an eye. Plant each 
tuber in a hole 6 inches deep, laying it 


perfectly flat. A stout stake should be 
driven into the ground to support the 
pant as it grows. Partially fill the hole, 

ing it later as the plant grows larger. 


What fertilizer is best for dahlias? 

Dahlias like a soil that is not too heav 
and not acid. They do not require muc 
fertilizing, and a good commercial fer- 
tilizer will be all that is necessary. Sprin- 
kle this on the ground 2 inches away from 
the plant, and rake it into the soil. Test 
roe soil for acidity with litmus paper. 

f it shows acid, sprinkle ordin lime 

some distance from the plant and let it 
work into the ground. 


Every winter I have trouble carrying my 
tubers over for another season because they 
dry and shrivel. How can this be pre- 
vented? 

The latest and best method now em- 
ployed for wintering tubers is to dry 
them somewhat after digging in the fall 
and then pack them in a box with peat 
moss. Store in a cool place. Dahlias will 
not winter well in a cellar where there is 
furnace heat. If you have no cold cellar, 
pack them as far away from the heat as 
possible and then cover well. If possible, 
aol window near where the tubers are 
stored. 


What causes dahlia blossoms to “blast?” 
Dahlias become hard and shrubb 
when the weather is hot and dry. Bu 
blight from lack of moisture or from at- 
tacks of insects. It is well to start your 
= late enough so that they will not 
loom in the hot weather. Give them a 
great deal of water during blooming. Too 
deep shade, too rich aol and too deep 
cultivation at flowering time will de- 
crease the number and size of blooms. 


Can you give me a list of the best dahlias? 

There are now over 8,000 registered 
varieties of dahlias, half of which prob- 
ably are on the market. It is difficult to 
suggest a choice because of differences in 
location, rsonal tastes, and other 
things. We have available lists of varie- 
ties which have proved to be most popu- 
lar at the various flower shows, and we 
shall be glad to send a copy upon request. 
We would suggest that you consult local 
growers, who will be able to tell you 
what varieties are particularly suited to 
your locality. 


Is the dahlia a native of America? 

The first European to see dahlias grow- 
ing was Francisco Hernandez, who dis- 
covered the beautiful plants growing in 
the dens of the Aztecs in ancient 
Mexico. He reported the finding of these 
flowers to Philip II of Spain and later 
wrote a great deal concerning them. 
The type of flower was named for 
Andreas Dahl, the Swedish botanist. 


What is the American Dahlia Society? 

The American Dahlia Society is a na- 
tional organization with over 50 affili- 
ated societies thruout the United States 
and Ganada. It was formed to stimulate 
and promote the culture and develo 
ment of the dahlia. A quarterly bulletin 
is published which keeps members in- 
formed of the latest developments in the 
dahlia world. The society holds a great 
exhibit each year in New York and con- 
ducts trial grounds for testing new varie- 
ties. Additional information may be se- 
cured from the secretary. 
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Do You Want to Raise Iris? 


See Page 38 for Reproductions of Varieties in Natural Color 


JOHN B. WALLACE, Jr. 
Secretary, American Iris Society 


Where shall I buy iris? 

Buy iris from the nearest iris special- 
ist. it you buy from a general nursery- 
man, be sure that his eatalog is up to 
date and that he is not carrying varieties 
that have been listed for discard by the 
American Iris Society. If you are buyin 
3 er varieties, | would recommen 
“shopping around,” because the prices 
vary. I have been buying iris from many 
places for many years, and I have yet 
to have an unpleasant experience with 
any dealer. “To err is human,’’ and an 
dealer is likely to make mistakes, but 
seem eager to correct them if made. 


What kind of soil and what location do 
I need to grow iris? 

Almost any kind of soil, except pure 
sand, will do. Very heavy soil should 
have some sand or cinders mixed in, and 
a soil that is very light will need artificial 
fertilizer, such as bonemeal. Iris need 
sunshine for at least a part of the day, 
and practically all varieties do best in the 
ull sunshine. 


Are iris suitable for naturalizing? 

The tall bearded varieties are not, but 
Tris versicolor and Iris pseudacorus are 
not only suitable but very beautiful, 
especially if planted along a brook. 


Are iris suitable for rock gardens? 

The tall bearded iris are not. The 
dwarf bearded as well as /ris cristata and 
Tris gracilipes are excellent for the small 
rock garden. If it is larger, I would add 
= graminea, Iris tectorum and tectorum 
album. 


What iris do you recommend for the 
average small garden? 

A few dwarf bearded, some tall beard- 
ed of assorted colors, /ris sibirica, Perry 
Blue, Jris orientalis, Emperor, Red Em- 
peror, and a few Japanese. 


Please tell me some of the names of the 
fragrant irises? 
Try Fairy, Caprice, and Archeveque. 


How often should iris be divided? 

The length of time varies with differ- 
ent varieties, because some increase fast- 
er than others, but I should think that 
about every fourth year would be a good 
average. 


When should iris be planted? 

The best time is generally considered 
to be just after the blooming season, be- 
cause this permits them to make a root 
growth before winter. If for any reason 
this is not practical, they may be planted 
at any time that the ground is not actu- 
ally frozen, but, if planted in the fall, 
they should be mulched the first winter. 


Ts it necessary to mulch iris, and if so, 
what should be used? 

When well established, it is not neces- 
sary to mulch the average iris, but the 
first winter it is much safer, and ever- 
green boughs, straw, hay, cornstalks, or 
—— that will not mat down, such 
as leaves, may be used. 


What fertilizer should I use? 

Opinions vary somewhat, but person- 
ally, I use nothing but bonemeal and 
lime for the bearded iris and pulverized 
sheep manure for the Japanese. 


What iris grow in water and may be 


used for the edges of pools? 

Iris versicolor and Iris pseudacorus will 
grow in water, but any Japanese, /ris 
stberica or Iris orientalis may be used on 
the borders and will be in keeping with 
the setting. 


What books do you recommend on iris? 

“The Iris,” by John C. Wister (Orange 
Judd Publishin Company), and “Iris in 
the Little Garden,” by Ella Porter Mc- 
Kinney (Little, Brown & Company); 
also Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1406, United 
States department of agriculture, 10 
cents. 


What causes the rhizomes to become soft 
and have an offensive odor and the stalks 
to fall over? 

ese are the symptoms of iris root 
rot, which is a bacterial disease. The 
best remedy is to cut away the affected 
portion and carefully burn it; then trans- 
lant the remainder to a new location. 
t is usually caused by too much mois- 
ture and will seldom appear where the 
drainage is good. 


How deep should iris be planted? 

With the top of the rhizome just level 
with the ground and ex to the sun. 
In light soil it is a g idea to plant 1 
inch or more deeper. 


How much should I pay for a dozen 
iris to start a garden? 
Many dealers offer very excellent col- 
lections of 12 to 15 varieties, selected to 
ive a good range of color, at a cost of 
rom $1.75 to $3. 


Why does the cost of iris vary so much? 
For example, one white iris is listed at 25 
cents and another at $26. 

The price of iris is based upon the old 
law of supply and demand. A new 
variety, where there is a very limited 
supply and many collectors want it, 
brings a high price, but this is not indica- 
tive that it is any better than a much 
cheaper iris, as far as the average person 
can determine. 


Please give me the names of some good 
inexpensive varieties of tall bearded iris, 
in the following colors: white, pink, blue, 
yellow, blend, and bronze. 

White: Fairy (fragrant), Madame 
Chereau (frilled). 

Pink: Queen of May (light), Georgia 
(darker). 

Blue: Princess Beatrice (light), Souve- 
nir de Mme. Gaudichau (darker). 

Yellow: Flavescens (light), Sherwin- 
— (dark). 

Blend: Afterglow (light), Quaker Lady 
(darker). 

Bronze: Alcazar or Lent A. Williamson. 

To these, I should also like to recom- 
mend Rhein Nixe and Iris King, altho 
they are not to be classed as tall bearded 


What is the cost and what are the benefits 
of omg the American Iris Society? 
he annual membership fee is $3, for 
which you receive four quarterly bulle- 
tins, as well as Bulletin No. 10, “Irises for 
the Beginner”; a membership card, which 
will admit you to any flower show held in 


connection with the American Iris Socie- 


ty; replies to =: individual problems in 
growing iris; and the cowhide that you 


are assisting the establishment of display 
gardens of iris in various parts of the 
country. 
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Yn Fine Builders’ Hard- 


ware carries the highest credentials 
—its universal selection by the 
discriminating. Yale designs are 
authentic, always true to the schools 


they portray, each a masterpiece 


The quality embraces all the 


superior craftsmanship of Yale with 
greatest utility and honest, per- 


manent service. 


Utilize Yale Deadlocks, Dead- 


latches, Springlatches, Door Clos- 
ers, Padlocks and Cabinet Locks 
throughout the home, thereby 
attaining the benefit of Yale quality 


wherever hardware is needed. 


Yale Locks and Hardware are 


sold by hardware dealers. 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch at St.Catharines; Ontario. 
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WATERBOY 


“WATER BY WIRE” 


The Newest Member 
of a Famous Family 


HINK of buying a genuine D-L 

Electris Water System... all that 
it means in fine engineering and 
sturdy construction .. . all that it 
gives you in long years of faithful, 
trouble-free service ... for only 
$75.00, f.0.b. Dayton, Ohio. 


Complete with full 225 gallon per 
hour pump and 5 gallon pressure 
tank, this new D-L Waterboy is the 
greatest value ever offered in a D-L 
Water System. Forthesuburbanhome 
or the city dwelling, it provides de- 
pendable running water service at 
theleast possibleexpense... bothasto 
first cost and operating cost. 


Like every D-L Water System, the 
D-L Waterboy will operate on either 
central station or Delco-Light cur- 
rent. It has the powerful V-type belt 
drive. Full automatic, it starts, runs, 
stops itself. It is fully guaranteed and 
backed by all the vast resources and 
financial responsibilities of General 
Motors. 


If you are considering a new water sys- 
tem for city, town, or Country use, investi- 
gate the D-L line for either shallew or deep 
well service. You'll find the local dealer's 
mame in your telephone directery under 
Delco-Light. Let him show yeu how you 
can have a D-L Water System installed for 
a small down payment... how you can enjoy 
that absolute confidence in your water sup- 
ply that comes with the ownership of a real ° 
D-L Water System. And be sure to write us 
for descriptive literature on the new D-L 
Waterboy and other D-L Systems. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. F-96, Dayton, Ohio 





ELECTRIC 


ATER 





TEMS 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light 
Electric Power and Light Plants for 
Suburban Homes and Farms 
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What You Should Know About Dahlias 


See Page 37 for Reproductions of Varieties in Natural Color 


WILLIAM F. RATHGEBER 
Secretary, American Dahlia Society 


_ What are the various types of dahlias? 
Dahlias are classed under seven main 
heads: (1) Cactus: a type that is double 
and fluted with long narrow — The 
ut therays 
or petals are not so long as in the true 
cactus variety. (2) Decorative: these 
dahlias are double and rather flat with 
broad, flat, and somewhat loosely ar- 
ranged petals. (3) Ball-shaped, double: 
these are show types of flowers, double, 
and ball-shaped, full to the center. Pom- 
pon types are under 2 inches in diameter. 
(4) Peony-flowered, or “art’’: this type 
is semidouble with an open center, the 
outer petals being either flat or more or 
less irregular. (5) Duplex: these are semi- 
double flowers with the center almost 
exposed on opening of the bud; petals 
long and flat. (6) Single: these are the 
open-centered dahlias, ranging from 
small to very large, with eight to twelve 
rays or petals, more or less in one circle, 
and sometimes curving back. (7) Collar- 
ette: this is a single type, open-center 
flower, with not more than nine petals 
with one or two smaller ones, usually of 
a different color, making a collar about 
the disc. 


How are the wonderful new varieties of 
dahlias now on the market produced? 

There is no flower known that is so 
susceptible to change or cross-polliniza- 
tion as the dahlia. Several methods are 
employed for hybridization, but they are 
too technical for the ordinary grower. 
The best friend the dahlia grower has is 
the bee. . Thru cross-pollinization new 
varieties are produced in seedlings which 
bear little resemblance to the original 
parent flowers. Seeds from a pure white 
flower may produce a dark red or a pure 
yellow, or any number ef shades and 
types. This growing of new varieties 
from seed is a most interesting feature of 
dahlia growing. 


How are the large perfect flowers ez- 
hibited at the shows produced? 

They are produced by disbudding; 
that is, all the buds but one large one are 
pinched off. All the strength of the plant 
is thus thrown into the one flower. 


Can you tell me why some of my dahlias 
seem stunted, while others from the same 
clump are growing well and produce good 
flowers? 

The “stunt” of dahlias is a problem 
that is not fully understood, altho much 
has been written on the subject. It is 
generally conceded by experts that the 
trouble is not caused by any disease of 
the tuber but rather by minute sucking 
insects which work on the new, tender 
growth at the top of the plant, thus pre- 
venting the top from growing up. Plants 
thus affected grow very thick and heavy 
close to the ground. The condition ma 
be somewhat relieved by spraying wit 
nicotine sulphate. If the busky growth 
around the lower part of the plant is cut 
away and the top alse, a new lateral, 
— is apparently free of the aphis, 

grow out from the sides. 


What is the best method of planti 
dahlias? er 

In the spring, clumps which have been 
stored from the previous seasen should 
be divided into single tubers. Be sure 
that each tuber has an eye. Plant each 
tuber in a hole 6 inches deep, laying it 


perfectly flat. A stout stake should be 
driven into the ground to support the 
mr as it grows. Partially fill the hole, 

ing it later as the plant grows larger. 


What fertilizer is best for dahlias? 

Dabhlias like a soil that is not too heav 
and not acid. They do not require muc 
fertilizing, and a good commercial fer- 
tilizer will be all that is necessary. Sprin- 
kle this on the ground 2 inches away from 
the plant, and rake it into the soil. Test 
ad soil for acidity with litmus paper. 

f it shows acid, sprinkle ordinary lime 

some distance from the plant and let it 
work into the ground. 


Every winter I have trouble carrying my 
tubers over for another season because they 
dry and shrivel, How can this be pre- 
vented? 

The latest and best method now em- 
ployed for wintering tubers is to dry 
them somewhat after digging in the fall 
and then pack them in a box with peat 
moss. Store in a cool place. Dahlias will 
not winter well in a cellar where there is 
furnace heat. If you have no cold cellar, 
pack them as far away from the heat as 
possible and then cover well. If possible, 
ons window near where the tubers are 
stored. 


What causes dahlia blossoms to “‘blast?”’ 
Dahlias become hard and shrubby 
when the weather is hot and dry. Buds 
blight from lack of moisture or from at- 
tacks of insects. It is well to start your 
— late enough so that they will not 
loom in the hot weather. Give them a 
great deal of water during blooming. Too 
deep shade, too rich soil and too deep 
cultivation at flowering time will de- 
crease the number and size of blooms. 


Can you give me a list of the best dahlias? 

There are now over 8,000 istered 
varieties of dahlias, half of which prob- 
ably are on the market. It is difficult to 
suggest a choice because of differences in 
location, rsonal tastes, and other 
things. We have available lists of varie- 
ties which have proved to be most popu- 
lar at the various flower shows, and we 
shall be glad to send a copy upon request. 
We would suggest that you consult local 
growers, who will be able to tell you 
what varieties are particularly suited to 
your locality. 


Is the dahlia a native of America? 

The first European to see dahlias grow- 
ing was Francisco Hernandez, who dis- 
covered the beautiful plants growing in 
the gardens of the Aztecs in ancient 
Mexico. He reported the finding of these 
flowers to Philip II of Spain and later 
wrote a great deal concerning them. 


.The type of flower was named for 


Andreas Dahl, the Swedish botanist. 


What is the American Dahlia Society? 

The American Dahlia Society is a na- 
tional organization with over 50 affili- 
ated societies thruout the United States 
and Ganada. It was formed to stimulate 
and promote the culture and develop- 
ment of the dahlia. A quarterly bulletin 
is published which keeps members in- 
formed of the latest developments in the 
dahlia world. The society holds a great 
exhibit each year in New York and con- 
ducts trial grounds for testing new varie- 
ties. Additional information may be se- 
cured from the secretary. 
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Do You Want to Raise Iris? 


See Page 38 for Reproductions of Varieties in Natural Color 


JOHN B. WALLACE, Jr. 
Secretary, American Iris Society 


Where shall I buy iris? 

Buy iris from the nearest iris special- 
ist. If you buy from a general nursery- 
man, be sure that his catalog is up to 
date and that he is not carrying varieties 
that have been listed for discard by the 
American Iris Society. If you are buyi 
expensive varieties, | would recommen 
“shopping around,” because the prices 
vary. I have been buying iris from many 
places for many years, and I have yet 
to have an unpleasant experience with 
any dealer. “To err is human,” and an 
dealer is likely to make mistakes, but 
seem eager to correct them if made. 


What kind of soil and what location do 
I need to grow iris? 

Almost any kind of soil, except pure 
sand, will do. Very heavy soil should 
have some sand or cinders mixed in, and 
a soil that is very light will need artificial 
fertilizer, such as bonemeal. Iris need 
sunshine for at least a part of the day, 
and practically all varieties do best in the 
full sunshine. 


Are iris suitable for naturalizing? 

The tall bearded varieties are not, but 
Tris versicolor and Iris pseudacorus are 
not only suitable but very beautiful, 
especially if planted along a brook. 


Are iris suitable for rock gardens? 

The tall bearded iris are not. The 
dwarf bearded as well as /ris cristata and 
Iris gracilipes are excellent for the small 
rock garden. If it is larger, I would add 
= graminea, Iris teclorum and tectorum 
album. 


What iris do you recommend for the 
average small garden? 

A few dwarf bearded, some tall beard- 
ed of assorted colors, /ris sibirica, Pe 
Blue, Jris orientalis, Emperor, Red Em- 
peror, and a few Japanese. 


Please tell me some of the names of the 
fragrant irises? 
Try Fairy, Caprice, and Archeveque. 


How often should iris be divided? 

The length of time varies with differ- 
ent varieties, because some increase fast- 
er than others, but I should think that 
about every fourth year would be a good 
average. 


When should iris be planted? 

The best time is generally considered 
to be just after the blooming season, be- 
cause this permits them to make a root 
growth before winter. If for any reason 
this is not practical, they may be planted 
at any time that the ground is not actu- 
ally frozen, but, if planted in the fall, 
they should be mulched the first winter. 


Is it necessary to mulch iris, and if so, 
what should be used? 

When well established, it is not neces- 
sary to mulch the average iris, but the 
first eons hay is a safer, mre Aa 
green boughs, straw, hay, corns or 
<—e that will not mat down, such 
as leaves, may be used. 


What fertilizer should I use? 

Opinions vary somewhat, but person- 
ally, I use nothing but bonemeal and 
lime for the bearded iris and pulverized 
sheep manure for the Japanese. 


What iris grow in water and may be 


used for the edges of ? 
Iris versicolor and Iris pseudacorua will 
grow in water, but any Japanese, Jris 
therica or Iris orientalis may be used on 
the borders and will be in keeping with 
the setting. 


What books do you recommend on iris? 

“The Iris,” by John C. Wister (Orange 
Judd Publishin Company), and “Iris in 
the Little Garden,”’ by Ella Porter Mc- 
Kinney (Little, Brown & Company); 
also Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1406, United 
States department of agriculture, 10 
cents. 


What causes the rhizomes to become soft 
and have an offensive odor and the stalks 
to fall over? 

These are the symptoms of iris root 
rot, which is a bacterial disease. The 
best remedy is to cut away the affected 
portion and carefully burn it; then trans- 

lant the remainder to a new location. 
t is usually caused by too much mois- 
ture and will seldom appear where the 
drainage is good. 


How deep should iris be planted? 

With the top of the rhizome just level 
with the ground and ex to the sun. 
In light soil it is a g idea to plant 1 
inch or more deeper. 


How much should I pay for a dozen 
iris to start a garden? 
Many dealers offer very excellent col- 
lections of 12 to 15 varieties, selected to 
ive a good range of color, at a cost of 
rom $1.75 to $3. 


Why does the cost of iris vary so much? 
For example, one white iris is listed at 26 
cents and another at $26. 

The price of iris is based upon the old 
law of supply and demand. A new 
variety, where there is a very limited 
supply and many collectors want it, 
brings a high price, but this is not indica- 
tive that it is any better than a much 
cheaper iris, as far as the average person 
can determine. 


Please give me the names of some good 
inexpensive varieties of tall bearded iris, 
in the following colors: white, pink, blue, 
yellow, blend, and bronze. 

White: Fairy (fragrant), Madame 
Chereau (frilled). 

Pink: Queen of May (light), Georgia 
(darker). 

Blue: Princess Beatrice (light), Souve- 
nir de Mme. Gaudichau (darker). 

Yellow: Flavescens (light), Sherwin- 
vw (dark). 

Blend: Afterglow (light), Quaker Lady 
(darker). 

Bronze: Alcazaror Lent A. Williamson. 

To these, I should also like to recom- 
mend Rhein Nixe and Iris King, altho 
they are not to be classed as tall bearded. 


What is the cost and what are the benefits 
of joining the American Iris Society? 

The annual membership fee is $3, for 
which you receive four quarterly bulle- 
tins, as well as Bulletin No. 10,“Irises for 
the Beginner”; a membership card, which 
will admit you to any flower show held in 


connection with the American Iris Socie- 


ty; replies to any individual problems in 
growing iris; fom f the sar a that you 


are assisting the establishment of display 
gardens of iris in various parts of the 
country. 
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~YALE~ 


Fine Builders’ 
WARE 


You Fine Builders’ Hard- 






ware carries the highest credentials 


—its universal selection by the 


discriminating. Yale designs are 


authentic, always true to the schools 


they portray, each a masterpiece 


The quality embraces all the 


superior craftsmanship of Yale with 


greatest utility and honest, per- 


manent service. 


Utilize Yale Deadlocks, Dead- 
latches, Springlatches, Door Clos- 
ers, Padlocks and Cabinet Locks 
throughout the home, thereby 
attaining the benefit of Yale quality 


wherever hardware is needed. 


Yale Locks and Hardware are 


sold by hardware dealers. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines; Ontario Ff 
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2 “Stars” 


less than V2! 


—so you may judge their hardy 
roots, their sturdy stock 


Here’s your chance to own 2 full size “Star” Roses 
at less than half catalog price. Look them over, then 
you'll know why we can and do guarantee “Star” 
Roses to bloom. 

Let these two “samples” tell you why “Star” Roses 
are best for you. Grown in the open fields where they 
have to take what comes in weather, they are hardy! 
They will bloom! 


You get full $2.25 value— 
all for $1 postpaid 


Red Radiance—H. T. Brilliant cerise-red. 

Large flower with cupped petals. Healthy 
grower—very dependable. Regularly $1.00. 
Columbia—H. T. Rose-pink shading to yel- 

low. Delightfully fragrant. Fine for cutting. 
Blossoms well in cooler seasons also. Hubbard 

Gold Medal. Regularly $1.00. 

““Success with Roses”, 32 pages illustrated, 

makes rose-growing easy. Tells how to plant, 

how to care for, how to have roses. 25c. 

The 1929 “Star Guide to Good Roses’’ tells 

about “‘Star’’ Roses—those that will grow and bloom pro- 
fusely. Latest novelties fully described—many shown in color. 


Send $1 today! 


After seeing these “sample” roses there’s still time, 
if you act at once, to order a “Star Dozen”. If you 
plant them this spring, you will have blooms all sum- 
mer. Only one “sample” order to a person. Don’t 
delay. Send your $1 today! 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Company 


Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 








@ & USE FHIS COUPON TODAY !™ ee 
The Conard-Pyle Company 
West Grove, Pa.—Box 74 


0 I want to sample “‘Star”’ Roses. Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Red 
Radiance*; 1 Columbia*; 1 “*Success with 
Roses”’; 1 ““Star Guide to Good Roses” 
for 1929. 


(2 Please send “* Star Guide” Free. 
Name 
a 


P.O 


*If either of these two roses is sold out when your order t 
reaches us, you will receive another ‘‘Star’’ Rose of equal 


5 value and attractiveness. 
ee A A TS 





















Good Things From 
the Fry- Kettle 


[Continued from page 51] 


pepper in addition to the crumbs and 
eggs, I like to add a variety of season- 
ings to the food to be fried. For ex- 
ample, potato croquettes are quite 
distinctive if minced parsley is mixed 
with the crumbs used for the coating. 
The parsley is also a pleasing contri- 
bution to the crumbs that are used on 
croquettes that are fashioned from 
cold cooked lamb or beef. Sweet 
tatoes are delicious in croquettes. In- 
stead of using parsley with them, I 
add a little brown sugar and a dash 
of nutmeg to the crumbs in which 
they are rolled. Fried oysters, or 
fillets of fish, are fit for the gods when 
a little dry mustard and grated cheese 
with a suggestion of paprika are 
mixed with the crumbs. 


HAYE you ever tried using French 
toast fried in deep fat as the foun- 
dation for creamed chicken and other 
dishes of this nature? It is wonder- 
fully good and just enough out of the 
ordinary to stimulate a few inter- 
esting comments at the party lunch- 
eon. The stale bread, dipped in the 
customary batter and fried, makes a 
tasty food and one much more whole- 
some than if it were sauted. Sauted 
foods absorb much more fat than 
properly fried ones. 

Fried desserts are toothsome and a 
bit unusual. Bananas, dipped in fine 
cake crumbs, egg, and then again in 
the cake crumbs and then fried, are 
fine. And leftover cornstarch pud- 
dings, or blancmange, if cut in squares 
and rolled in cake crumbs and egg 
and fried, will please the most fas- 
tidious persons. 

Everyone is acquainted with the 
doughnut, a truly American food. But 
do you ever cut the doughnut in tiny 
rings and set it away in the refrig- 
erator until tea or supper time? When 
guests happen around, the cunning 
little sweets can be frying while the 
water is boiled and the tea is steeped. 
If they are sprinkled while hot with 
sugar and cinnamon, I'll guarantee 
praises. 

And French crullers, which take 
me back to the gay, cheerful tea- 
rooms of Paris, have elevated more 
than one company meal above the 
ordinary in my household. Being so 
tasty and such a splendid accompani- 
ment to tea or coffee, they always 
send guests from the table thinking 
that the last and sweetest part of a 
meal is indeed a blessing. 

To make these crullers use: 

¥Y cupful of butter 

¥% cupful of boiling water 
\% cupful of flour 

2 eggs 

Put the butter and water in a 
saucepan and set on the stove. When 
the mixture boils, add all the flour 
quickly and stir vigorously. Remove 
from the fire as soon as it is mixed 
thoroly, and add the unbeaten e 
one at a time, beating until thoroly 
mixed between each addition. Drop 
by spoonfuls into deep, hot fat (375 
degrees). Cook until a golden brown. 
Remove from the fat, and drain on 
paper. Fill, while hot, with jam or 
whipped cream and serve with choco- 
late sauce or sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. 

Most women have the ambition— 
at least, a secret one—to prepare 
dishes that will delight their hus- 























Marvelous 
Strawberry 
Varieties -- 


For Big, Sure Profits This Year Plant— 


Harvest King;.... forerunner of a 


4 , . newrace of strawber- 
ries. Biggest yielding June variety. Vigor- 
ous, frost-proof. Produces a big-profit crop 
when others fail flat. King of the money-makers, 
odon — No drones in our genuine 
perfected strain. Begins to bear 

a few weeks after planting. Three big crops in 18 
months, Berries 6 inches around. Weare the world's 
largest growersof this wonderfully profitable variety. 


Double-Life «+ Disease-Free 
Raspberry Plants ®<atyoue and 

yield money -mak- 
ing crops for years. We offer finest quality north- 
ern grown stock, freshlydug Lowest prices, due to 
up-to-the-minute cultural methods. Ir one-profit 
price cuts out al) extra profits. Take onvenenee of 

rma ” experi ti 

oe Fete eT nee asad Bi fe 


berries. Blackberries, Grape Vines, Aspara Fruit Plants 
and Trees, Shrubbery, Roses — ail elleved ot big savings. 














FREE Big Color CATALOG 
_ Send today, Save Money! 
A postcard brings our big FREE instruc- 
tive catalog, showing all worth-while, sure- 


profit varieties of plants for farm and garden. Free 
Landscaping Advice and Service. Write 


Henry Emiong & Sons stevensiic es 









Parents! Your Boy 


ought to master some musical in- 
strument and the easiest of all in- 
struments to play is the 






True 
Tone 


Saxophone 
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literature and prices. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2669 Buescher Block (493) Elkhart, Indiana 


MAULE’S 


For a Bigger, Better and Finer Garden follow 
the example of thousands of Farmers and 
Gardeners: Plant Maule’s peore Seay Seeds. 

They are Pedigreed by a 52 year 
record of outstanding merit and are 
Guaranteed to teem with Abundant, 
Virile Life. When You Plant Maule 
Seeds, You Plant SUCCESS. Plan 
Before You Plant! Plan with Maule’s 
New Seed Book, brimful of Success- 
Making Information. Write for it 
Now. A Post Card brings it: "REE. 


Wm. Henry Maule 
Bex 102 Philadelphia, Pa. 































Maine Grown Dahlias 


yet Thte a mad Michael, Gold 





aidie, Cream-Pink » Rose 7 
Sictaks, Ecktteenwict | | 





This collection of 8 f; exhibition Dahlias postpaid 
for $2.40. Any 4 $1.45. I grow only the best prize 
winning varieties. Tubers low priced Catalog free. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd., SACO, ME. 
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bands. And what man dislikes French- 
fried potatoes? I have experimented 
for years with this one food, and the 


this: 

Wash, pare and cut the potatoes in 
the desired strips. Dry on a towel and 
cook in fat heated to 375 degrees until 
soft and slightly browned. Remove 
from fat and drain. Let stand until 
a. serving time, which may be consider- 
able time. Just before serving, heat 
the fat to 390 degrees, and fry the 
potatoes a few seconds or until they 
are crisp and brown. Drain, salt, and 
serve. These potatoes will be teader 
thruout, and they will be of the right 
degree of crispness and brownness. 

Fried lamb chops are a change from 
the ever-popular broiled variety, and 
if served with tomato sauce, buttered 
peas and French-fried or baked pota- 
toes, the main part of the meal is 
a”petizing enough to be offered to 
discriminating guests. To prepare the 
chops, wipe them with a clean towel, 
trim, and sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Dip them in the crumbs, in egg, 
and again in crumbs, and fry in fat 
heated to 390 degrees; that is, have 
the temperature that high when the 
chops are inserted, but reduce the 
temperature to 370 degrees for the 
cooking, which should last about 8 
minutes. 

Stewed chicken, if crumbed neatly 
and fried, is delicious enough to ban- 
ish all thoughts of leftovers from the 
diners’ minds, and slices of rare roast- 
ed meat and fillets of fish are excellent 
crumbed and fried like lamb chops. 
For Friday’s dinner, why not have 
fish-balls? If these are made from 
codfish, you may be sure that your 
family is getting some iodine—the 
mineral substance that is needed to 
prevent goitre and other thyroid 
troubles. 





Y favorite fried fish-balls are 

made from 1 cupful of salt cod- 
fish; 2 heaping cupfuls of potatoes, 
diced; 1 egg; 2 teaspoonfuls of butter, 
and a dash of pepper. Wash the fish 
in cold water and cut it into small 
pieces with the scissors. Cook the fish 
and potatoes in boiling water until 
the potatoes are nearly tender. Then 
drain thru a strainer. Return to the 
kettle and mash the potatoes well. Add 
the lightly beaten egg and the season- 
ings; that is, the pepper and butter 
, and a little salt if any is needed. Shape 
| into heaps with a spoon and a knife 
and drop these uneven, attractive 
balls into hot fat, 390 degrees. Brown, 
and drain before serving. If served 
, with scalloped tomatoes and buttered 
: lima beans, or peas, the fish-balls will 
be relished. 

To prepare souffled potatoes, use 
large, long, old potatoes. I prefer a 
variety that bakes well. Pare one at 
atime. When pared, make a deep 
cutting around the potato. This re- 
moves all the eyes and blemishes 
and gives a smooth surface. Square 
up the edges. Then with a sharp knife, 
cut less than %-inch thick slices. It 
is important to have all the slices cut 
evenly and of the same thickness. 
Dry, without washing, in the folds of 
a towel. Fry in fat heated to 250 to 
275 degrees for 5 minutes; then drain. 
Heat the fat to 400 degrees and add 
the potatoes. Cook them until they 
puff up and are browned delicately; 
this should take place at once after the 
potatoes are added to the fat. Drain, 
salt, and put in a pan. Set in a slow 
oven, 300 degrees, until the potatoes 
- crisp and until it is time to serve 
them. 








recipe that I find most satisfactory is | 
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If you know this pine tree 
it is easy to be certain of 
good lumber for your home 
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Pondosa is an excel- 

lent wood for hall- 

ways, stairways, rail- 

ings and balustrades, 

holding its shape and 
finish 





Millwork men know 
that doors and sash 
made of this food wood 
will stay snug and true 
for years to come. 


Pondosa Pine 


Jhe Pick othe Pines 





UntTiu as recently as “day before yesterday,” 
pine, one of the most important materials used 
in building, was just pine. Generally, it had no 
distinguishing mark, no endorsement by the 
manufacturer. 

The home owner, together with the architect 
and the builder, could select well-known plumb- 
ing fixtures, hardware with a name, electric fix- 
tures made by a concern with a national repu- 
tation, a heating plant that could be ordered 
with the eyes shut—but pine was just pine. 

Now, to be sure of having durable, well- 
seasoned, accurately graded pine in a house, 
all you, or your architect, or your builder need 
know is that it carries the imprinted trade- 
mark of the Pondosa pine tree. 

For now a machine has been perfected by 
which this well-known lumber is trade-marked 
at the mill where it is made. It means that 
fifty of the foremost mills of the great North- 
west which are turning the beautiful, straight 
pines of the Inland Empire into even-grained, 
light, strong lumber are proud to send a prod- 
uct to market which can be purchased with 
utter confidence. 

Wherever a light, easy-to-work, soft wood is 
needed, for sheathing, siding, inside or outside 
trim, for paneling or built-in features, Pondosa 
Pine is the ideal wood. Western Pine Manufac- 
turers Association of Portland, Oregon. 
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life would find me continually moving from place to 

place, and, believe me, she never prophesied more 
truly. In seven years we have moved eight times and lived in 
six different states, to say nothing of traveling 400 miles, more 
or less, each summer to spend vacation at our camp in Maine. 
But if one’s husband’s occupation is unstationary, one must 
learn thru experience, either happy or sad, the best way to 
enjoy a movable home. 

From the first, my husband disliked having household en- 
cumbrances to move from place to place. He had a natural 
disposition to “travel light,”’ for even in his army days when 
knife, fork, and spoon were issued to each soldier, he sharpened 
one side of his spoon, stuck it in his legging and threw his knife 
and fork away! 

But to almost every woman, her home is her kingdom, 
whether stately or humble, and, after boarding a year, I longed 
to keep house. So we rented a succession of furnished houses. 
The rent we paid was out of proportion to our income, and, oh! 
the discontent in using other persons’ things! Again I longed for 
a place where I could carry out my own ideas and have things 
to my own taste, to be admired and envied (womanlike!) by my 
friends. So the next time my husband was transferred, we 
rented a small unfurnished place. 

We had, in these years, carried about from place to place a 
few possessions which always seemed to make any abode more 
homelike—pictures, books, dishes, silver, linen (mostly wedding 
presents), and one article of furniture—a beautiful little mahog- 
any gateleg table, bought when we were first married and from 
which I could never bring myself to part. 

I pride myself on careful buying, and being of Scotch descent, 
[ usually get my money’s worth, but when I furnished this first 
home, I figured all wrong! I argued that if we bought the fur- 
nishings as cheaply as possible, when we moved there would be 
small loss in selling. But I later found, to our detriment, that 
if a piece of furniture is cheap in the beginning, after using it a 
while it is practically worthless in the critical eye of a “second- 
hand” man to whom one is trying to sell. I also discovered that 
it always pays to buy as good an article as can be afforded, for 
one will never be satisfied if she dislikes it at the time it is 
bought. There is no pleasure in owning and caring for furni- 


A’ ORTUNE-TELLER told me, years ago, that wedded 





Goods and Chattels 


It Pays to Buy as Good Home 
Furnishings as You Can Afford 


WINIFRED G. BLANCHARD 


It ts the things we live 
with day in and day 
out, good home furnish 
ings, that make home 
life dear to the family 
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ture which one feels like apologizing for having in the home 
Good furniture is a wise purchase, no matter whether it is kept 
a lifetime and handed down to grandchildren or whether it is 
sold. You have the use and enjoyment of it while it is in your 
possession. The mistakes I made from hasty buying and lack of 
judgment we have had to grin and bear, and I wonder whether 
or not writing this may not save other inexperienced home- 
makers from making similar mistakes. 

First, there was the bed. Now, thought I, springs are not 
important; we will get a good mattress and a cheap spring. So 
we paid $40 for a well-known make of mattress and $10 for the 
spring and bedstead. I have no fault to find with the metal, 
imitation mahogany bedstead (except the looks), but that 
spring spoiled the whole outfit! It squeaked and ereaked and 
in a short time sagged so that it was imposstble for two persons 
to sleep on it comfortably. 


Bu the real weapons of torture were the pillows purchased 

at a bargain sale. Thinking all feather pillows were alike, 
I succumbed to “Genuine feather pillows at $2 a pair.” In the 
first place, after a night or two we noticed a faint odor some- 
what like a live poultry market. But after daily out-of-door 
airings, it disappeared or was forgotten in a new development. 
The feathers, which had pinelike needles, poked thru the tick- 
ing into one’s features, so that it was impossible to sleep. I 
made two extra outside coverings of firm sheeting, but the perse- 
vering feathers still came forth: When I bought the pillows 
which took their places, I specified breast feathers instead of 
tail feathers. 

Then there was the folding daybed which we must have in 
case of company. A sale was on at So and So’s, and one could 
be bought complete for $23.50. I went down and had one sent 
home. The covering was of cheap, thin cretonne with a very 
ugly design. So I made a new cover of neutral-colored monk’s 
cloth at a cost of $5.20 and many hours and much fussing. 
When company came, my husband and I occupied it and found, 
to our astonishment, that the thing was short. 

I bought four cretonne upholstered wicker chairs which 
seemed to be the most comfortable and best-looking for ‘the 
money. I paid $25 for the four and thought I had a wonderful 
bargain, for it was fall and the (Continued on page 62 
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A beautiful roof with 


unusual protection 









For use over old roofs + For new buildings 


Color, color everywhere—and foreverything! 
We are living in a day of color, and Genasco 
Latite Shingles are in keeping with the times 
and make a colorful roof. The roof in the illus- 
tration shows the rich warm red shingles. There 
are four different colors in all—red, green, 
blue-black, and Mix-Tone. Beautiful colors— 
unfading colors—that never require staining 
or painting. 

Used as a one-color roof orin charming color 
combinations, Genasco Latite Shingles offer a 
choice to harmonize with the architecture and 
color scheme of any home. Their moderate cost 
makes them appropriate for cottages, bunga- 
lows, barns, garages, and yet they are so beau- 
tiful that they are used on the finest homes. 

Besides having lasting beauty, Genasco Latite 
Shingles also possess unusual durability. Not 
only are they made of tough, long-fibred 
asphalt-saturated rag felt, but they are also 
coated on both sides with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Cement which is manufactured from that won- 
der of nature-——Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Only 


Genasco Shingles are waterproofed with this 
* 


material, and its weather-resisting qualities seal 
the saturant in the shingles and prevent them 
from drying out. 

Genasco Latite Shingles make a roof that is 
storm-tight, fire-retardant, long-lasting, and 
economical. And there's an extra economy in 
re-roofing the Genasco way—right over the 
worn-outshingles. Youavoidallthedirtand ex- 
pense of ripping off the old roof—and it serves 
as additional insulation, making your home 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. And 
if you are planning to build a new home, it will 
pay you to find out about Genasco Latite 
Shingles, for their many advantages are read- 
ily apparent. 

Send us the coupon today for full informa- 
tion, and we will also tell you the name of the 
nearest concern which will give you an esti- 
mate of cost for roofing or re-roofing with 
Genasco Latite Shingles. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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The front view of the Genasco 
Latite Shingle shows its attrac- 
tive surfacing. The back view 
shows the patented “key’’— 
invisible on the completed roof 
—that lockseach shingle tightly 
to those underneath, and makes 
Genasco Latite particularly 
adapted for laying over worn- 

















outshingles. The turned-under 


New homes for old 





corner makes a double-thick 
butt that adds distinction to 
Back the completed roof. 
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Used over your present siding or 
stucco, 
new and 
home. You save cost of painti 
every few 
better pro 
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endur. beauty to your 
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Genasco 


Reg. US. Pat. Orr. 


Latite Shingles 





The Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia 


Please send us, without obligation, full information about Genasco 
Latite Shingles, and name of the nearest concern to give an estimate 
of cost for roofing or re-roofing my home. 
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How many of your friends 
are still waiting to hear it? 


OccASIONALLY, uninformed speakers 
and writers display considerable alarm 
over what they call the declining influ- 
ence of the home. In view of this, it is 
refreshing to note that one of the out- 
standing events in the magazine field 
during the past decade has been the 
development of a magazine dealing 
exclusively with the home and garden. 

Ten years ago Better Homes and 
Gardens was only a vision in the mind 
of a man who knew that the Home 
was the basis of our national life—a 
fundamental source of interest to sub- 
stantial Americans regardless of their 
apparent interest in less important 
subjects. 

Six years ago the idea had devel- 
oped into the first issue of the publi- 
cation with a circulation of scarcely 
150,000. Today in addition to the 
150,000, there are a million more who 
welcome Better Homes and Gardens 
into the family circle each month. 

Not long ago we asked a group of 
new subscribers how they learned 
about Better Homes and Gardens. 
More than half of them said that 


some subscriber had told them about 
it. So it is really because of sugges- 
tions from friend to friend, from 
neighbor to neighbor that Better 
Homes and Gardens has developed 
into the magazine which you find so 
helpful today. 

But broad as it is, the Better Homes 
and Gardens family does not begin to 
include all who should belong. There 
are so many more thousands who 
would enjoy it, if they only knew. 
Perhaps some of them are your 
friends—your neighbors. Why not 
suggest that they would enjoy Better 
Homes and Gardens? Such a sugges- 
tion has unusual timeliness this month, 
because no one should miss the big 
spring numbers of Better Homes and 
Gardens with their wealth of articles 
and helpful hints on gardening. 

You might mention the fact that 
Better Homes and Gardens is avail- 
able at most news stands. There is a 
handy order blank enclosed for your 
convenience in sending in the sub- 
scriptions of friends who may prefer 
to receive the magazine by mail. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Meredith Publishing Company 


























shopkeeper said they would rather 
sell at a loss than keep them over 
until spring. They were comfortable 
for two months or so until the springs 
refused to spring. The one coat of 
paint peeled off in spots; the uphol- 
stery sagged, and before winter was 
over, the chairs were not worth ship- 
ping to our summer camp. 

“T’ve bought the dearest little re- 
frigerator for $16,” said I, enthusias- 
tically, one night after returning from 
a shopping expedition. It proved to 
be just that, for it was so poorly insu- 
lated, the walls were so thin, and the 
doors did not fit perfectly tight that 
the small piece of ice which it held 
would not last in the warm kitchen 
from one day to the next. 

Then there were the two chiffoniers 
with war drawers that forever 
stuck and never could be made to 
slide properly; the kitchen linoleum, 
so badly worn by spring that the 
only place on which I could see its 
original design was under the table; 
the light-weight enameled cooking- 
dishes which soon chipped so that I 
dared not use them. 

The other furnishings were neither 
eo nor poor enough to mention, but 

did not enjoy using them or seeing 
them about. The mahogany gateleg 
table, my old friend that stood by me 
thru thick and thin, was the one satis- 
fying spot in the whole place. 

As it happened, we occupied that 
house nearly three years, the longest 
time we have lived in one place during 
our married career. Gradually, we 
got rid of, gave away, sold for junk, or 
sent to our summer camp, nearly all 
of those original eyesores, and they 
were replaced by standard goods— 
beautiful, comfortable and reliable— 
for which we paid real money and 
from which we have received real 
value. 


Aids to “Better 
Housekeeping 


[Continued from page 52] 


use for wrapping lunches, especially 
such things as cold meats, 
pickles, butter, and all the foods 
which other papers will not hold; 
line a roasting-pan with the cookery 
paper when baking any fowl or meat 
roast. (This prevents the fat and 
meat juices from burning and practi- 
cally eliminates scouring.); use it in 
the refrigerator for wrapping up such 
foods as fish, cooked as , onions, 
and the like. 

The kitchen exhaust-fan shown at 
the upper left is placed in the window 
to carry off f odors and ventilate 
the kitchen properly. It draws out 
hot air and keeps the kitchen at a 
comfortable working temperature. It 
comes set in a metal frame with 
translucent panels that admit a maxi- 
mum amount of light. This frame 
comes in two sizes. The smaller can 
be adjusted for any window from 24 
to 50 inches, while the larger will fit 
any window from 34 to 50 inches. 
This is easily mounted in any win- 
dow with the aid of a screwdriver and 
a few screws; no sawing or cutting of 
woodwork is necessary. 

Directly below the fan is just the 
utility bag that housekeepers have 
been needing all these years, some- 
thing to carry wood in from basement 
or outdoor woodpile to the fireplace. 
How many dispositions, not to men- 
tion shirt fronts and dresses, have 
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been ruined by smudges gotten in 
carrying an armload of wood! This 
wood-carrying bag is made of heavy 
canvas with handles firmly fastened 
on. It is easier to carry than a basket 
“ab bucket. A smaller oe of this 
is most convenient for i 
a, garden tools, plants, aod the 

e. 

A half-sister to this utility bag is 
the one in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the page. This will hold the 
contents from several wastebaskets 
and may be conveniently hung to any 
doorknob during the process of dump- 
ing. Another use which we put ours to 
is in collecting leaves for the compost 
heap. This bag is made of the same 
strong fabric as the wood-carrying 
one. 

We defy any prowling dog to dump 
the garbage can over when it is set in 
the stank frome pictured just beneath 
the wood-carrying bag. This can- 
holder not only prevents spilling the 
contents from the can, but it is so con- 
structed that an air space is left under- 
neath it, removing all possibility of 
freezing to the ground, rusting, kill- 
ing grass, or forming water holes. 
Sharpened prongs are pushed into 
the ground so that the can stays put. 
It is of heavy painted metal and will 
last indefinitely. 

There is no danger of nicking the 
best china and glassware on the un- 
yielding surface of the porcelain sink- 
drain if the rubber mat pictured at 
the middle-right is used. These rub- 
ber mats may be had in three sizes to 
fit any sink—14 by 18 inches, 16 by 
22 inches, and 18 by 24 inches. 

At the lower right-hand side of the 
page an indoor trash-burner is pic- 
tured. This is a notable convenience 
for disposing of waste during any 
season of the year. In ¢ouses where 
oil heaters are used, it is, of course, 
impossible to use the furnace for 
purposes of burning trash, and even 
where there is no oil heater installed, 
it is not always pleasant to have to 
heat the house in the summer just 
because you must dispose of some 
trash. This indoor trash-burner is also 
convenient for use in the small back 
yard where there is absolutely no 
place for an unsightly waste-burner 
and where open fires are dangerous. 
This device is set up in the basement 
with a stovepipe outlet to the chim- 
ney. 


Salads Add Zest to 
the Winter Table 


[Continued from page 44] 


Fill the center with lima beans which 
have been cooked until tender, mari- 


nated with French dressing and 


chilled, Add a little pimento cut up 
and mixed with the lima beans. 


Jellied Carrot and Pineapple Salad 


Drain a can of crushed pineapple 
until quite dry. Measure the fruit, 
and prepare an equal amount of 
grated raw carrots. Make a plain 
prepared lemon gelatine, using the 
pineapple juice in place of some of the 
water. When the gelatine has cooled 
but not set, add to the pineapple and 
carrot mixture. Pour into individual 
molds and chill thoroly. Unmold and 
serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


Grapefruit and Cranberry Salad 


Divide the grapefruit into sections 
and remove all membrane. Arrange 
in individual molds, and pour cran- 
berry jelly around them. Set aside to 
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DO THIS TONIGHT 
and your cold will feel better 


in the moming 











CHEST RUBBING: Before going 
to bed, massage the whole chest and 
throat thoroughly with Menthola- 
tum. Use about half a tube. Remem- 
ber rubbing is half the treatment. 
Cover the chest with a piece of hot 
flannel. 


NOSE APPLICATION: With your fin- 
ger, apply Mentholatum to the inside of 
your nose, and to the outer edges. Rubbing 
Mentholatum over the entire outside of the 
nose is very helpful. Notice the cool, sooth- 
ing effect —and how easy it makes your 
breathing. 


ET RID of your cold by quick, 

prompt action. Know the 3 stages 
of your cold—and how Mentholatum 
relieves cach stage. You can beat your 
cold, if you use this common sense 
treatment tonight. 

In the FIRST STAGE your nose 
lining is dry, irritated, and sneezy. 
Give yourself the easy Mentholatum 
inhalation (described above), and - 
ply Mentholatum direct to the inside 
of your nose. These gentle, healing 
treatments relieve the scratchy dry- 
ness. They also stop the sneezing that 
throws countless germs into the air. 


In the SECOND STAGE your nose 
is inflamed and swollen, and ‘‘run- 
ning’ with a watery discharge. Breath- 
ing is stuffy and difficult. Continue 
the inhalation and the direct treat- 
ment to check this running condition, 
and to make breathing easy. 

At this stage, the chest rub- 
bing (described above) is 
very important to fe- 
lieve congestion. 
Mentholatum, 
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FREE BOOK ON COLDS 


“How to Get Rid of Colds” is an interesting little book 
written by a physician. Send this coupon. The book is 
Sree. 


INHALATION: In a teacup full of boil- 
inz wacer, float about half a teaspoonful 
of Mentholatum. Breathe the gentle, heal- 
ing vapor by cupping your hands, or by 
using a small funnel. Repeat frequently 
with fresh Mentholatum. 


unlike harsh ointments, is safe on the 
most tender skin. Clean and pure, it 
will not stain clothing or bed linen. 


In the THIRD STAGE the heavy, 
pus-like discharge, containing dead 
—, is very irritating to the nose 

ining and the outer edge of the nose. 

Apply Mentholatum frequently to 
prevent chapping, and disagreeable 
sores. Chest rubbing also is a needed 
protection at this stage. 

(This important story is more com- 
pletely told in the booklet ‘How to 
Get Rid of Colds.’’ Send the coupon 
below for a free copy.) 

Give your cold the Mentholatum 
treatment tonight. Get a handy tube 
or jar at any drug store. 
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Dept. E-93, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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{s your protection mark on shit 
metal. Look for it on good Gal- 
vanized Sheets that have been 
carefully manufactured in every 
detail, with a base of KrysTONE 
Rust-resisting Copper Steel. 
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Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 


Highest Rust-resistance! 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


APoL_o-Keystone Copper Steel Sheets possess 
all the excellent qualities of the well known 
Apollo brand, with the added feature for perma- 
aence of a rust-resisting copper-steel alloy base. 
These are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
wred for roofing and siding, gutters, spouting, 
ventilators, and all building construction pur- 
poses. Keystone Copper Steel also excels for 
tanks, flumes, culverts, and similar uses. 

, For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 


Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 


This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
ROOFING TIN and ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
booklets; of special value to property owners, 












AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


SuBsSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General -Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 








chill, after which, unmold onto a glass 
salad plate and serve with French 
dressing or mayonnaise. 


Pear Blush Salad 


This is a most attractive salad for 
special occasions. Take 4 of a canned 
pear for each serving. Place with cut 
side down on a bed of lettuce, having 
first filled the cavity of the pear with 
cream cheese. Now put just a tiny 
bit of red fruit coloring on the thick 
part of the pear—it will spread over 
the surface in a delicate pink blush. 
Arrange sections of orange or grape- 
fruit around the pear and serve with 
French dressing. 


Stuffed Peach Salad 


Drain the juice from a can of 
Pi hes. Use 2 halves for each salad. 

ll the cavity with marshmallows cut 
in small pieces and mixed with 
chopped nutmeats. (Cottage or 
cream cheese may be used for the 
filling instead.) Dip each half in 

ellied mayonnaise which has not yet 
obey Place the 2 halves sensthe 
and put in a cold place to chill. 


Jellied Mayonnaise 

Soften 1 teaspoonful of gelatine in 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water; dis- 
solve over hot water, and beat the 
mixture into 1 cupful of mayonnaise. 
This dressing is used, before it hard- 
ens, to spread over chilled fruit, as in 
the foregoing recipe, or over chilled 
meat or fish. 


Winter Salad Suggestions 


One-half a peach and one-half an 
apricot (Either canned or dried fruit 
may be used.) served with French 
dressing make a delightful salad. 

Diced apple, celery, nuts and dates 
with boiled dressing may be served 
in an apple cup. 

Canned peas, drained and com- 
bined with American cheese cut in 
small dice and marinated with French 
dressing is a hearty salad. 

Larger prunes stuffed with cream 
cheese with thin slices of orange and 
served with French dressing make an 
attractive salad. 

A tomato ring filled with pineapple 
cut in cubes is appetizing and good 
to look at as well. 


Two Garden Tips 


N a recent number of Better Homes 

and Gardens a contributor told of 
using a paraffined cloth for labeling 
plants. I like my method better. I 
always buy the common old-fashioned 
clothespins at the 5-and-10-cent store, 
write the name of the variety of 
plant on one side of the clothespin, 
dip it into melted paraffin, and stick 
it in the earth beside the piant. If 
one wishes to use the clothespin in 
some other place, the paraffin can be 
melted off and the name shaved 
away.—M. L. H., Canada. 


\ HEN I have a surplus of plants, 

mostly perennials, I dig them 
carefully, leaving considerable dirt 
on the roots. Then I divide them 
into clumps and carry them to the 
street car line, waere I place them on 
the ground, near where persons wait 
for a car, and put up a sign, “Help 
Yourself.’”’ The plants always disap- 
pear, and I am glad to know that 
someone is enjoying them. This is 
much better than throwing them on 
the compost heap.—Mrs. R. L., 
Oregon. 
























‘order ARMST RONG 
po RO S E S 


Write name and address in margin 
and send for 1929 Catalog. 


—illustrates and describes 100 vari- 
eties of World’s Finest Roses—grown 
in our California Rose fields, the 
most ideal place to grow Roses which 
will thrive anywhere. 


Armstrong Roses 
are large, vigorous, heavy, budded bushes 
that commence blooming abundantly two 
or three months after planting. 
You may safely order by mail. 


‘Shipments prepared by men of long experi- 
ence in successful Rose shipping every where. 


Catalog also describes many 
rare fruits and ornamentals. 


420 North Euclid Ave. 
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No More Waxing 


of Floors by Hand 


this new, easier way to keep floors 

and finclouss in perfect condition. No 
more og ft hands and knees. The 
Durham spreads t wax, 
then polishes. Always ready for use. 
Does a better job in half the time, 
with half the waz. Test the Durham Meth- 
od in your home. Send for free booklet 
















Wax FREE 


You can get'a Dur- 
ham Wakxer, with 


und of wax MeEDeD 





W anted—representatioes 
= sales service — 













7 for $1.00, Postpaid ” 


Easy to grow. Profuse bloomers. 
bey! row in any soil. Varieties 
ferent and new. Very at- 

Cae Dozens of shades and 
colors. 
ROSES—Own-root. Field 
grown. Guaranteed hardy. Bloom 
the first year from early Summer 
to freeze-up. 50c.each; 3 for $1.40; 
6 for $2.65: I2for $5.00, State.the 
colors wanted. 

DAHLIAS—(:0 rare varieties) $1.50 


now. We ship 
pase -page Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Bu!bs, 
Shrubs, etc. All prices include postage. 


JOHN co 
DAHLIA} i’ eens Ave. 5 SEED: 


WORLD'S BEST DAHLIAS 


King Midas, Sante Fe, Waldheim Sunshine and 
hundreds of the very best in all classes and types, 
including Pompoms, Rosettes, Anemone and the new 
giant Poinsettia. Send for 1929 Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 
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A Practical Plan 
for Success 


OME day you may build a house, 
and the first thing you will con- 
sider is the plan for that house. You 
wouldn’t attempt to build without 
one. But whether you build a house 
or not, you are going to live a life. 
Why not also have a plan for that? 
Why not build your life as securely, 
as beautifully, and as ag ry 
you would build your house? You 
can. But to do it, you must first 
have a plan. 

Lives that “just grow,” like 
Topsy’s, are not likely to be success- 
ful lives. And so men and women 
who wish to succeed usually go to 
school to train themselves so they 
can build successful careers. A lad 
wishes to be a lawyer, or a woman 
wishes to be a nurse; each goes into 
training. Both are building careers 
according to a plan. Both will be 
sure of at least moderate success. 

Not all of us want to be lawyers or 
nurses. But we all desire to succeed 
financially. I do not mean that all 
of us want to become millionaires. 
But every one wants to achieve a 
decent financial success and gain 
independence. And we can do it, too. 
That is, we can if we have a plan. 

Perhaps it would puzzle some folks 
to decide what to plan for and how 
to work out a plan, even if they knew 
the end dedeed. Yor life is an uncer- 
tain proposition. No one knows how 
long he will live, what he will earn 
what fortune will attend him, and 
what his responsibilities may be. 
Nevertheless, we may proceed very 


securely, basing our predictions on the - 


law of averages. 

We know that we shall all die and 
poy leave dependents. If we 
ive long enough, we shall reach a 
time when it will be mighty pleasant 
to have a competency put aside, so 
that we can retire from hard labor. 
Many of us will build homes. Many 
of us will have children. And tho we 
cannot know what any one of us will 
earn, it is safe to assume that any 
man will earn as much as the average 
worker in the same profession or 
trade. If you are thinking of becom- 
ing a mason, and masons get $10 a 
day, you can safely look forward to 
getting that sum when you are a 
journeyman worker. So there are 
certain factors with which it is really 
quite safe to figure. 

If I were a young man again, with 
the pene ctive that I have now in 
middle life, I should plan my financial 
life on the basis of insurance, savings, 
and home ownership. I should plan 
to achieve all three in generous 
measure. 

First, I would take out straight 
life insurance as young in life as I 
possibly could. Ordinarily, that 
would mean with my first job. 
Straight life insurance is the cheapest 
form of insurance one can get. Taken 
when one is young, it can be secured 
for very little cost per thousand 
dollars. I would carry as much such 
insurance as I could, but I would be 
certain I was insured in a thoroly 
responsible company and that my 
policy could be converted, if desir- 
able, to some other form of policy. 
Straight life insurance is protection 
and nothing else. One must continue 
to pay premiums to the day of death. 
The holder of the policy does not 


[Turn to page 99] 
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StarkTrees Make 10 Acres of 50 Land 
Earn Enough to Pay for 110 Acres More | 
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“The man who plants 20 acres of good trees NOW will be on ‘Easy Street’ in 10 years!” 


—declares W. F. HINES, Pin Mapledale Hines to increase his orchard to 30 acres 

Farms, Tuscarawas Co., OHIO, a former AND LATER TO PURCHASE AN 8 

school a har —— ~ ames for a ACRE FARM ADJOINING. 

an acre and set out an orc . His , : we 

crop enabled him to build a home on that He reports that the ig: cog hor po 
0 acres. Since then, those same 10 acres Such as Stark Delicious, King David an 

have produced asplendid livingforhisfam  Stayman Winesap have been his leading big 


ily, i tomobile, gi his profit varieties. Now, he is planting plenty 
= has ugh pif ny b oe pene once of Stark Delicious, Stark’s Golden Delicious 


truck. Added to that, the plus profits of and Starking because he knows that they 
that little 10-acre orchard enabled Mr. are the biggest money-makers. 


tKTN 
DELICIOUS Apple 


Double -Red 
Trade Mark Reg 


Send Coupon and Learn All About This Great NEW Apple that is the Sen-4 
sation of American Apple Growers—and all the other Stark Specialties. 7 











Send Coupon and Get Full Details. 5 of our Big-Rooted, 

Healthy, Vigorous Grape Vines (The best grape wy 
varieties) GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE TO CUS- 
TOMERS. Send Coupon Immediately. 


Amazingly Helpful Books—FREE 44 


—One Telling All About The Latest, 
Best BURBANK Creations. 


The NEW Stark 1929 Year Book—a complete and competent 
guide to tree selection. The NEW Stark 1929 FloweringShrub, 7 
Shade Tree, H and Rose 4 
; Book AN D the NEW Stark 
1929 Book of Flower 4 


and Vegetable Seeds, 
includingtheJUST 4 
DISCOVERED 























all of which we 
exclusively con- 
trol. SEND THAT 
or RIGHT 





NOW 





1. G. W. BUCK, Texas 


Get $65.26 | ADDRESS 


permit Trees , Shrubs, Rose 
ushes, etc., including the 
NEWEST Stark Creations. 


‘= Send me FREE your NEW 
1929 Catalog of Stark Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds, exclusively 
offering the JUST DISCOVERED 
NEW Luther Burbank FLOWERS 






















Extra a Week BOX 29 
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ae Stark Bro’s 



























y ac 5 
and VEGETABLE MARVELS. 
Does! Nurseries y, ‘a Tell me how I can make ;money 
— in . weekly in my spare time telling my 
Though be | Aa-4 ques ‘ I est in the World vf neighbors about your Fruit Treesand Shrubs. 
Randall Co., TEXAS, re- . . Serer Peet ee Fruit Trees 
ceived from us over $65.00 O tin America CA this Spring. (State Kind and Number) 


| = week on the average for 


Just rite kes beona success. | at LOUISIANA, MO. 


years—since 1896—the year | For Over 113 Years 


of the can 
War. We have a healthful, 
outdoor job  waiti for 
YOU. WRITE—and let us 
tell you all about it. Send 
Coupon At Right. 


,f I may plant about $......... .... worth of Home 
Grounds Beautifying Plants this Spring. 
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The garden scene 
for the third act of 
“Faust,” as repro- 
duced on the stage 
of a great theater 








Faust, the lead- 
ing character 
of the opera 


one’s telling him that he ought to-like it. Being 13 anda 

perfectly normal boy, not too bad and certainly not too 
good, the announcement that he preferred grand opera to all 
of the other kinds of music that came over the radio was some- 
thing of a surprise to the members of the family group. Without 
any other music training than might be obtained from singing 
songs at school once a day, without being told he ought to like 
the opera because of the fine old classics, he had discovered 
them for himself. He liked Tannhauser and Faust, but thought 
that the music from Tannhauser was really his favorite, and 
in this expression he appeared to be sincere. 

The radio has been an “‘open sesame” to a novel and stimu- 
lating chapter in the musical life of the home. In this boy’s 
home, as well as in many others, the words 
“grand opera” and “classical music” no longer 
evoke such comments as “It’s beyond -me,” 
and “It’s too classical for us to understand.” 
‘The members of the modern family hear it 
every day, almost, like it and are becoming 
opera -educated. The busy business man who 
used to feel sorry for his wife and daughters 
when they attended concerts or the opera is 
himself fast becoming an ardent fan. 

The first performance of opera over the air 
occurred nearly ten years ago when Puccini’s 
opera ‘Madame Butterfly,” on the stage of the 
Staatsoper in Berlin, was broadcast thru the 
radio station at Konigswusterhausen. Since 
that time many American, as well as Euro- 
pean, stations have radiocast grand opera for 
the pleasure of their listeners. 

One American station alone has broadcast 
opera regularly as a weekly feature for miore 


] T all came about in the most natural manner, without any- 








rand Opera in the Home 
Classical Music No Longer Evokes Such Comments 
As “It’s Beyond Me”; Most Families Now Enjoy It 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


Marguerite, the leading femi- 
nine character in the opera, 
with whom Faust falls in love 


















Mephisto, as he 
sings his most 
famous number 


than two years. During that program thirty-nine different 
operas have had their first entrance into American homes. 

Thus the American opera audience, which at its best five 
years ago numbered less than ten thousand persons, has today 
been increased to more than fifty millions. 


UT opera over the radio comes only at intervals and accord- 

ing to a regulated station schedule, and so the club or 

home group which desires to hear or study some certain work 
at a given time must still turn to its phonograph. 

A phonographic recording, unlike any other agency of repro- 
duction, may, of course, be played an unlimited number of 
times, thereby giving the listener ample opportunity to become 
thoroly familiar with the number. Therefore, as a means for 
study of an opera as a whole and, incidentally, 
of the construction of its musical form and 
even the methods of vocal production em- 
ployed by the singers, records cannot be sur- 
passed. 

The first step in the study of an opera is to 
procure, if possible, a complete musical score 
of the work to be studied. Among the scores 
available in this country are the ones in the 
Schirmer, Ditson, Ricordi, and Novello edi- 
tions. These are complete in every detail and 
contain an English translation as well as the 
original words. They may be procured direct 
from the publishers or thru any good music 
dealer. 

The next step is to familiarize yourself thor- 
oly with the story of the opera and to note 
particularly the action of the principal char- 
acters. This may be done thru a careful study 
of the score itself or (Continued on page 68 
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“dts nice and -warm in here!’ 


The house insulated with INSULITE dares 
the weather at its worst. 

Less fuel consumed—yet there’s complete 
comfort even on the worst days. Worries 
about the disappearing coal pile or oil 


ings. Sounds do not pass so readily from 
room to room. True shelter. Genuine com- 
fort the year ’round. 

You need INSULITE when you build— 
as sheathing, plaster base, wall board, roof 


supply are not what they used to be. 
And the house is cool in the hottest sum- 
mer weather. No sweating walls and ceil- 


insulation, for lining the attic and garage, 
and other uses. Write today for a free copy 
of “Increasing Home Enjoyment.” 





THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1214 Builders Exchange, Dept. 6, Minneapolis, Minn. 





the Wood-Fiber Insutating Board 
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Faust, the lead- 
ing character 
of the opera 


one’s telling him that he ought to-like it. Being 13 anda 

perfectly normal boy, not too bad and certainly not too 
good, the announcement that he preferred grand opera to all 
of the other kinds of music that came over the radio was some- 
thing of a surprise to the members of the family group. Without 
any other music training than might be obtained from singing 
songs at school once a day, without being told he ought to like 
the opera because of the fine old classics, he had discovered 
them for himself. He liked Tannhauser and Faust, but thought 
that the music from Tannhauser was really his favorite, and 
in this expression he appeared to be sincere. 

The radio has been an “open sesame’’ to a novel and stimu- 
lating chapter in the musical life of the home. In this boy’s 
home, as well as in many others, the words 
‘grand opera” and “classical music” no longer 
evoke such comments as “It’s beyond -me,” 
and “It’s too classical for us to understand.” 
‘he members of the modern family hear it 
every day, almost, like it and are becoming 
opera -educated. The busy business man who 
used to feel sorry for his wife and daughters 
when they attended concerts or the opera is 
himself fast becoming an ardent fan. 

The first performance of opera over the air 
occurred nearly ten years ago when Puccini’s 
opera ‘“‘Madame Butterfly,” on the stage of the 
Staatsoper in Berlin, was broadcast thru the 
radio station at Konigswusterhausen. Since 
that time many American, as well as Euro- 
pean, stations have radiocast grand opera for 
the pleasure of their listeners. 

One American station alone has broadcast 
opera regularly as a weekly feature for miore 


] T all came about in the most natural manner, without any- 
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than two years. During that program thirty-nine different 
operas have had their first entrance into American homes. 

Thus the American opera audience, which at its best five 
years ago numbered less than ten thousand persons, has today 
been increased to more than fifty millions. 


UT opera over the radio comes only at intervals and accord- 

ing to a regulated station schedule, and so the club or 

home group which desires to hear or study some certain work 
at a given time must still turn to its phonograph. 

A phonographic recording, unlike any other agency of repro- 
duction, may, of course, be played an unlimited number of 
times, thereby giving the listener ample opportunity to become 
thoroly familiar with the number. Therefore, as a means for 
study of an opera as a whole and, incidentally, 
of the construction of its musical form and 
even the methods of vocal production em- 
ployed by the singers, records cannot be sur- 
passed. 

The first step in the study of an opera is to 
procure, if possible, a complete musical score 
of the work to be studied. Among the scores 
available in this country are the ones in the 
Schirmer, Ditson, Ricordi, and Novello edi- 
tions. These are complete in every detail and 
contain an English translation as well as the 
original words. They may be procured direct 
from the publishers or thru any good music 
dealer. 

The next step is to familiarize yourself thor- 
oly with the story of the opera and to note 
particularly the action of the principal char- 
acters. This may be done thru a careful study 
of the score itself or (Continued on page 68 
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The house insulated with INSULITE dares 
the weather at its worst. 

Less fuel consumed—yet there’s complete 
comfort even on the worst days. Worries 
about the disappearing coal pile or oil 
supply are not what they used to be. 

And the house is cool in the hottest sum- 
mer weather. No sweating walls and ceil- 
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The Flowers and Vegetables you 
would like to see growing in your 
garden—read all about them in 
Burpee’s Annual Garden Book. 


This is the Catalog that tells 
the plain truth about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. Itis a beautiful 
book with 172 pages, full of pic- 
tures and garden news. Burpee’s 
Annual offers the best in Vege- 
table Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass, Flowering Bulbs and 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and 


Roses. 


New Vegetables 
and Flowers 


A delicious new Goldinhart Carrot, new 

t Peas, new Gladflowers, and new 
Prize Winning Dahlias—are first offered 
in Burpee s Annual for 1929. 


Market Growers and Florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference book; 
a million gardeners use it as their gar- 
den guide. 

Write today for a copy of Burpee’s 
Annual. It will be mailed to you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Buildings Box 15 Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 











thru the perusal of such splendid and 
accurate accounts as are to be found 
in the highly illustrated ‘Victrola 
Book of Operas” (Victor Company), 
the “Book of Operas,’’ and the ‘“‘Sec- 
ond Book of Operas,” both by Henry 
E. Krehbeil (Garden City Publishing 
Company), “Handbook of the Oper- 
as,” by Edith B. Ordway (Sully & 
Company), or a selection from the 
“Opera Miniature,” by Charlotte 
Lund (Barse & Hopkins). Better still, 
the official librettos of both the Metro- 
politan and Chicago civic opera com- 

anies are available at a low cost, and 
ike the musical score, these contain, 
line for line, the original words in 
French, German or Italian, as the 
case may be, as well as the English 
translations. 

The story clearly in mind, the next 
step is to become familiar with the 
principal airs or tunes. This may be 
done, of course, thru a repeated play- 
ing of the records, but your enjoy- 
ment as a listener will be enhanced to 
a much greater degree if you first 
familiarize yourself with the tunes, 
either by a careful study of the score 
or by learning to play at least the 
melody. 


NE of the greatest joysin all music 

comes from making at least a part 
of that music yourself, and any inter- 
ested person will find a great deal of 
pleasure in picking out these opera 
tunes on the piano, even if he must 
do so with only one or two fingers. 

Nearly all of the choicest melodies 
of the standard operas have been 
transcribed into arrangements which 
are very easy or of medium difficulty, 
so no matter what may be your status 
as a performer, you will have no par- 
ticular trouble in learning them. 

A collection of opera pieces which 
will be found very helpful in this con- 
nection is one contained in a volume 
called ““Grand Opera in the Home,” 
from the “Appleton Whole World 
Music Series.”” These numbers are 
so arranged that they may be played 
or sung at will. 

With the story of the opera and the 
principal tunes well in mind, the next 
and final step is the selection of the 
records. From phonograph dealers or 
direct from the various phonograph 
companies obtain their latest com- 

lete record catalogs. These may be 

ad upon request, and it is suggested 
that the catalogs from as many dif- 
ferent companies as possible be ob- 
tained, thereby giving a wider range, 
both in the choice of artists and selec- 
tions. 

With the record catalogs at hand 
and with the help of the musical score, 
list, in the order in which they appear 
in the opera, all the selections hich 
have been recorded. From this com- 
plete list the final choice is to be 
made, and that choice will, of course, 
be purely a nratter of personal prefer- 
ence. ; 

During the many years that the old 
mechanical process of sound record- 
ing was employed by the phonograph 
companies, many of the operas were 
recorded almost in their entirety. 
Since the comparatively recent change 
to the electrical process, however, 
many of the old mechanical record- 
ings have been discontinued, so the 
opera lists in the record catalogs are 
not as complete today as they have 
been in the past. However, new and 
finer recordings are being added con- 
stantly, and before any great length 
of time has passed, the new lists will 
no doubt be more complete than the 
former ones. 
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ROSES 50 


DIXIE (Shell) 
SUNBURST (Yellow) 
WHITE OPHELIA (White) 


These Everblooming Roses are those usually 
chosen as the Five Best for any garden. 
We Will Send You One Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 5Oc, Postpaid 





1 PACKET EACH 


8 rFLowER SEEDS 25¢ 


STER 
SNAPDRAGON 
RA 


MARIGOLD PETUNIA 
DIANTHUS COSMOS 
GGED ROBIN ZINNIA 


Our Flower Seeds are second to none and better 
than most. 
SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable 





4 HARDY GARDEN PINKS... $0.50 
4 HARDY PERENNIALS, All Different. -50 
12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... 50 
17 GIANT PANSIES 50 








Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 


Guide 


is Free. Send for Your Copy. 





MISS ELLA V. BAINES 


Box 120 


The Woman Florist 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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A Friendly Suggestion 


Perhaps you have been, or will be, 
asked by some friend to lend him your 
copy of Better Homes and Gardens. 


Naturally you want to be courteous ; 
yet, maybe you haven't yourself finished 
reading it. There’s the possibility, too, 
of non-return—the consequent break in 
your continuous file, or the loss of some 
particular article you may want for 
future reference. 


Rather embarrassing, yes. But here’s 
the solution. 


Better Homes and Gardens is sold at 
10 cents the copy at practically all news- 
stands. Tell your friends. They’ll appre- 
easy way of securing their own copy. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


your kindness in suggesting this 


Meredith Publishing Company 














with joy and 
hibition table. Four great leaders at special pr 
Homes and Gardens ers. 


oe vk. $2.50 


“F.T.D."" 
Tyrian 


Greatest show in America. Hundreds of 


most 
Sanhican Gardens (Box 8) Trenton, N. J. 










Prise-win: Super-Dahlias tha 
= Equally good in the garden 
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Naturally, a collection of opera 
records which is at all complete, will 
entail somewhat of an expense, but 
such a collection will without question 
prove a most worthwhile addition to 
“<, record library. 

o be able to hear the greatest 
opera singers in the world sing our 
favorite airs at will is more than a 
pleasure—it is a privilege. And if we 
remember that each of these records 
represents a moment of splendid 
achievement in the life of a world- 
famous artist, and that thru them 
these artistic achievements have been 
preserved for our constant edification 
and joy, then any effort on our part to 

ssess them will seem altogether 
justified. 


HE following is a complete list of 

the selections recorded from Gou- 
nod’s opera “‘Faust’’ which are avail- 
able in America at the present time. 
Note that many of the numbers have 
been recorded by several different 
artists. While no particular choice 
can be suggested lon all of the 
artists listed are ‘‘stays’’ in the oper- 
atic world. In the presentation of an 
opera in this manner, the numbers 
which have not been recorded can 
either be played or sung by some 
member of the group presenting the 
work 

FAUST 


by 
Charles Francois Gounoa 


Act I 
Introduction to the opera “‘Faust’’—Berlin 
symphony orchestra (Polydor). 


Act Il 
“Even Bravest Hearts May Swell”’—(a) 
Straciari (Columbia); (b) De Luca (Victor); 
(c) Scotti (Victor). 
“The Calf of Gold’’—Chaliapin (Visser). 
Waltz from the Kermesse scene—Philadel- 
phia symphony orchestra (Victor). 


Act III 

“Flower Song’’—Matzenauer (Victor) 

“All Hail, Thou Dwelling Pure and Lowly” 
—(a) Caruso (Victor); (b) Gigli (Victor); (c) 
Borgioli (Columbia); (d) Chamlee (Bruns- 
wick). 

Ballad of the King of Thule—Easton 
(Brunswick). 

Jewel song—(a) Mason (Brunswick); (b) 
Macbeth (Columbia). 

Mephisto’s invocation—Bohnen 
wick). 

Duet: “The Hour Is Late, and Let Me 
Gaze”’—Caruso and Farrar (Victor). 

Duet: “For Ever Thine’’—Caruso and 
Farrar (Victor). 

Duet: “She Opens the Window’’—Farrar 
and Journet (Victor). 


Act IV 

Soldier’s chorus—(a) Victor male chorus 
(Victor); (b) Edison male chorus (Edison); 
(c) Metropolitan opera-house orchestra (Co- 
lumbia); (d) Vessella’s band (Brunswick). 

Mephisto’s Serenade—(a) Bohnen (Bruns- 
wick); (b) Mardones (Columbia); (c) Ruffo 
(Victor); (d) Chaliapin (Victor); (e) Journet 
(Victor). 

“Dost Thou Remember’’—Ruffo (Victor). 

Ballet music at end of fourth act—(a) Ves- 
sela’s band (Brunswick); (b) New Queen’s 
hall orchestra (Columbia). 


Act V 
Trio from prison scene—Caruso, Journet, 
and Farrar (Victor). 


(Bruns- 
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Let TEMPLIN-BRADLEY 


Help Beautify YOUR Home 


Thousands of Contented Customers from Coast to Coast rove we have stocks to 
fit your needs. Order your plants now and be ready when the nice days come. 


All Prices Include Delivery In Your Mail Box. 
4 Tuberous 


New 
Artemisia 
Silver 
King 


Here we have one 

of the most inter- 

esting and valu- 

able Goody peren- 

nial plants that 

en intro- 

duced in many 

years. It is creat- 

i a sensation 

among professional florists throu t the entire 

country. It has been called the new “Misty 

Mixer” because of its beautiful fine, glistening, 

silvery, white foliage. The Silver King is a vigorous 

growing plant, forming large change? feet or more 

Saeeee. Lana slender oa can be cut in abund- 

ance when established, to mix with rose buds or 

other flowers, one ey a most pleasing effect. 

If the slender branches are cut, tied in bunches 

hung in a dark closet to dry, they will work 

in nicely with everlasting strawflowers for winter 

decoration. You cannot afford to overlook this 
splendid novelty. 

SPECIAL PRICE 25c, 5 for $1.00. 


* * 
New Chinese Regal Lily 
(L. Myriophyllum) 
This beautiful new lily 
comes from Northwest- 
ern China which is a 
guarantee of its hardi- 
ness. Bailey's Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture 
says of it: “One of the 
most beautiful of all 
known lilies.” The ex- 
quisite blending of tints 
and colors forming a 
charming contrast with 
the rich, deep green 
foliage. Highly recom- 
men for general culture. The large trumpet- 
shaped fragrant flowers are pure transparent 
white witha distinct rich canary-yellowthroat and 
orange stamens. The buds and outside of petals are 
delicate pink, which is often reflected through the 
petals. Height 3 to 4 feet ; mature bulbs, producing 
5 to 10 flowers in June and July. 
2 year goed sized blooming bulbs, 
each 30c, 2 for 50c; 5 for $1.00. 








Lily of the 
Valley 


Universally admired for 
their dainty little pure 
white bell shaped flowers 
and exquisite fragrance. 
Easily grown, perfectly 
hardy everywhere, pre- 
ferring a moist shady 
location. Worthy a place 
in every home-grounds. 
We offer blooming size 
roots at very reasonable 
prices. 12 roots, 45c; 50 
roots, $1.50. 





Rooted 
Begonia 
Bulbs 


Unquestionably 
the most beauti- 
ful and satisfac- 
tory of all sum- 
mer-flowering 
bulbous plants. 

se of culture, 
size and abundance of flowers and wonderful 
range of exquisite color, blooming continually 
from June to November. They delight in partial 
shade. Unsurpassed for porch or window boxes. If 
you live in city apartment, you can successfully 
grow these beautiful flowers. 


The Bulbs Will Keep for Years 

As easily kept over winter as potatoes. A lady 
writes: “I still have bulbs ordered from you ten 
years ago.’ Detailed cultural instructions fur- 
nished with every order. These bulbs have always 
sold at 25 to 35c each. 

BARGAIN PRICE: 2 double, 2 single and 

1 frilled—5 bulbs, 5 distinct colors for 75c. 





Japanese Iris Kaempferi 


Finest of all the Iris 
family. The flowers are 
of immense size, from 
6 to 8 inches across and 
of the most beautiful, 
delicate shades. Perfect- 
ly hardy and will flower 
in profusion during J une 
and July. A well estab- 
lished me ote gives a doz- 
en or more flower stalks 
2 to 3 feet high, each 
stalk producing 2 to 4 
enormous blooms 


A Wonderful Bargain Offer 


We have a surplus of fifty thousand roots in 
many colors. The usual price is 25c to 40c each 
for named varieties. 

Our Special Price, not separately named: 
3 strong roots, 3 colors, 30c; 4 sets, 12 roots, $1. 





Hardy 
Delphinum 


Thebeautiful**Bella- 
donna,” with its 
immense spikes of 
clear sky-blue flow- 
ers, that always 
attract attention. 
Perfectly hardy 
everywhere. See 
illustration from a 
photograph. 
Strong, bloomin 
size roots, 20c, 
or . 


HOW TO ORDER [bP sercer 


Pay by Money Order, Check, or send Cash 





* or Stamps in Registered Letter. 


Our 140 Page Spring Garden Catalog Free Upon Request. 





Artemegsia Silver King 25c, 5 for $1.00 





Tuberous Begonias, 5 bulbs, 5 colors, 75c 





Chinese Regal Lily, 30c, 2 for 50c, 5 for $1.00 





Japanese I ris,3 roots, 3colors, 30c,4sets,$1.00 





Lilyofthe Valley, 12 roots, 45c, 50roots, $1.50. 





-Delphinum “Belladonna,” 20c, 3 for 50c 





“Hardy Vermont Ferns, 4 varieties, 50c 








Combination | j\,.3 Japan Iris 
ley, 1 Belladonna, 4 Ferns, 


Total Value $2.95 


1 Artemesia, 5 Begonias, 2 Regal 
, 12 Lily of Val- 


For Only $2.50 











Hardy Ferns 


NAME 


TOTAL 





FROM NORTHERN 
VERMONT 


STREET OR R. &£. D. 





4 Best Varieties as 
follows: 


P. O. 








STATE 





Ostrich Plume, 


Evergreen W Fern, 
oP ple 


Hay cy THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 





Fern, . 
ChristmasorDaggerFern. 5701 Detroit Avenue 


C Set of 4 only 50 cents 
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To help you realize your home and garden 
beautiful, BerrER Homes AND GARDENS 
has published two booklets— 


HE first, “How to Build a Better Home,” 
is a 22-page illustrated booklet that contains 
information that will protect you against 
unsound construction. It considers every step 
in building—financing, planning the home, the 
foundation, construction of walls, framing, 
proper bracing and underpinning, fireplace con- 4 
struction, the roof, and so on to the finishing of 
the interior. yacn 


The second booklet, “How to Landscape the aost 
Better Home,” contains 44 pages and is also 
illustrated. It contains plans and planting lists 
for almost every type of lot and for nearly every 
kind of garden. In it is described the 
treatment to be used in landscaping 
long, narrow lots, wide lots, irregular 
lots, acreages ; the arrangement to be 
achieved in the formal garden, in the 
informal garden, in the garden for 
the children, and in others. 

If you plan to build a new home or 
remodel the one in which you now 
live, and if you plan to landscape 
your home in the spring or later on, 
you will want both booklets. You will 
find them valuable helpers, and per- 
haps you will save yourself expense 
that is unecessary or can be avoided. 

We shall be glad to send you “How 
to Build a Better Home” on receipt 
of 15 cents; “How to Landscape the 
Better Home” is 25 cents. If you 
wish both, send 40 cents. Address 
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New Treasure for 
the Family 


[Continued from page 39] 


few stray Americans. But listen to 
Christopher Morley in the book's 
ace: 

“Every generation of children, I 
suppose, has its own books; and not 
many of these books carry over from 
one era to the next. Still fewer are the 
books that carry over from one coun- 
try to another. But one of the pleas- 
ures of belonging to the English-talk- 
ing races is that once in a while Ameri- 
can and English children are likely to 
read one another’s books. ‘lhey do 
so, if my own memory is correct, with 
a delicious sense of strangeness. | 
have often heard Englishmen speak of 
the mysterious thrill they got, in 
childhood, from some American clas- 
sics, such as Uncle Remus, for in- 
stance, and Huck Finn, or Little Wom- 
en. W hat fun it is to read a language 
that is apparently the same and vet 
so different. And there exists in this 
country a certain select swathe of 
American citizens, now verging peril- 
ously toward the age of 40 or there- 
abouts, who twenty-five and thirty 
ony ago, by some good luck, used to 

ve access to the sainted old Strand 
Magazine. And to those admirable 
people (whom only the crass and un- 
thinking could describe as middle- 
aged) the name of E. Nesbit remains 
as a glamor and a joy. 

“T can’t even be certain whether or 
not the Bastable stories were amon 
those that appeared in the old St , 
But anyhow a wise publisher has had 
the good idea of putting all three vol- 
umes in one, and here they are again, 
even with the old familiar illustra- 
tions which first introduced us to per- 
ennial perversity of artists, for it 
never seemed to me that they got the 
number of children right. l’ve been 
rereading them with some of the 
guilty pleasure of the parent who is 
playing with the clockwork train and 
the dollhouse late on Christmas eve.” 

‘lhe Bastable children are very 
om and it may be that American 
children won’t understand them. Yet 
the one child I know of who has read 
this book was as delighted with it as 
I myself was, and that is saying a 
g deal. I intend to try it out on 
others very soon. 


ye that my two flags are gaily 
floating overhead, I can return 
to the other books that have re- 
mained more meekly in their proper 
gs In the realm of fiction, I should 
ike to recommend The Father, by 
Katherine Holland Brown (John Day, 
$2), a pioneer story that is full of color- 
ful detail of those troubled days before 
the Civil war when New England 
families were pulling themselves up by 
the very roots and going west. Inas- 
much as this is the novel which won 
a much-heralded $25,000 prize, you 
may have already read it in magazine 
or book form. But if you haven't, try it 
on the family as outloud reading, for 
it ought to be followed with interest. If 
you like pioneer stories, Bess Streeter 
Aldrich’s A Lantern In Her Hand 
(Appleton, $2) is another pleasing 
tale of those days and later ones. In 
the latter case, the most of the pio- 
neering is done in Nebraska, whither 
Abbie Deal, the heroine, and her 
oung husband have traveled from 
owa in a covered wagon shortly after 
their marriage. 
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8 ing of historical stories, Clear- 
ing Weather, by Cornelia Meigs (Lit- 
tle, Brown, $2), is one of the season’s 
best. Written for the boy or girl in his 
or her teens, it would be quite as ac- 
ceptable to the grown-up who likes 
this type of fiction. It is a sea sto: 
of post-Revolutionary days and is f 
of gallant a The author 
you may recall, wrote The Trade Wind 
(Little, Brown, $2), that thriller for 


oung people which won the $2,000 
Deneon Bookshelf prize of last 
ear 


A book that I have found very en- 
orgs Go, not fiction) is The Story 
of Youth, by Lothrop Stoddard (Cos- 
mopolitan, $2.50), which describes 
the existence led by boys and girls in 
many periods of history. As the pub- 
lisher’s note states, “It pictures how 
children have lived: industrious Baby- 
lonians; staring Fey tians; felicitous 
Greeks; straitlac omans; adven- 
turous Vikings; suppressed Round- 
heads; supercilious Cavaliers; stuffy 
Georgians; slaves of the Industrial 
revolution; aggressive pioneers; and 
the involuntary subjects of yester- 
day’s experiments in modernism. 

“With an unusually broad equi 
ment as a historian to in with, 
Lothrop Stoddard spent a whole year 
gathering the odd and unusual glimpses 
of children of olden days that make 
his book so rich and varied and so 
soundly documented.” 

Dallas Lore Sharp, educator, natu- 
ralist and author, has just brought 
out The Boy's Life of John Burroughs 
(Century Company, $2), a sympath- 
etic study of a man who, while not 

reat, had some great attributes and 
ed a life of simplicity and beauty. It 
seems to me that any boy or girl 
would enjoy it. And-while we are on 
the subject of biographies that young 
people would be interested in, don’t 
forget two that I have mentioned be- 
fore: Abe Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt Brace, $2.50), 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries of 
Boyhood and Y outh (Scribner’s, $2.50). 

For family reading, let me recom- 
mend, last of all, a Beale, humorous 
book that ought to have something in 
it for everybody, from the oldest to 
the youngest. It is Wild Animal In- 
terviews, by W. T. Hornaday (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50). Mr. Hornaday was for 
thirty years director of the New York 
zoological gardens, and in this book 
he has conceived the amusing idea of 
interviewing some forty wild ani 
either in the gardens or in their native 
haunts. A chapter, plentifully illus- 
trated, is devoted to each animal. 





MRS. LeCRON WILL 
GLADLY HELP YOU 


RS. LeCRON will gladly 
answer any questions on 
literary subjects that you care 
to ask her. Consult her about 
your club program or the 
books you plan to buy for 
your home; ask her to send 
you reading-lists for your 
children. Address elen 
Cowles LeCron, Betier Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, 
and inclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for the 
answer she will send you. 

If you wish to order books 
thru this department, make 
all checks payable to the 
Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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Rorimer-Brooks Studios show how 


Fenestra Casements give smart 


style to this Normandy Living Room 





, HERE is a real distinction for the 


story and a half ‘studio’ living room 
in a tall, stately group of Fenestra Case- 
ments,” says Louis Rorimer of the noted 
Cleveland Studios, Rorimer-Brooks. 
“Curtain the casements in long straight 
folds of toile de Jouy over sheer, filmy 
gauze. Place a Norman dresser at one 
side with racks of gleaming pewter or 
interesting pottery. Draw up a big easy 
chair. Already, what might have been 
an ordinary room has the charm of old 
Normandy.” 

But this is more than a masterpiece 
of the interior decorator’s art. It is a 
luxuriously comfortable and eminently 
convenient room. The casements, with 
their narrow bars and graceful gleaming 
panes, admit a flood of daylight. They 
open wide to summer breezes, yet lock 
tight against cold and stormy weather— 
all without sticking, swelling or rattling. 

















Easily washed 


Open wide for 


from the inside. 100% ventilation. 


They open at a 
finger touch. 


ten estra 





The screens are on the inside where they 
last longer and at the same time offer 
protection for the draperies. And with 
all their advantages, they cost little, if 
any, more than ordinary windows. 


For alt over the house 


These better steel windows may be 
had in an exceptionally wide variety of 
typesand sizes. Thereare smart and attrac- 
tive styles for every room in the house. 
There are even Fenestra Basement Win- 
dows to brighten and make modern 
the furnace room and laundry. 


Free book of decorating suggestions 


Assisted by leading decorators we 
have prepared a beautiful book of inter- 
iors. It will give you an entirely new 
idea of all the fascinating possibilities of 
Fen@stra Casements. And with it you 
can work out in your own home the 
most interesting decorating ideas. The 
coupon below brings you a FREE copy. 
Fill out, clip and mail the coupon today. 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

2301 East Grand Boulevard 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me — free—a copy 
of your book, “Decorating with Casements.” 


steel casement windows 

































































Many a 


peaceful house- 


hold arbors a 
Costly Conflict 


George M. Burrell routed the 
enem nom his heating system. 
Read the amazing results 


The trouble in Mr. Burrell’s Shelter 
Island home was in the pipes and radi- 
ators of his steam heating system. 
The trouble maker—Air, the enemy 
that fights steam’s entrance into radi- 
ators. These heated slowly when the 
fire brightened, quickly lost heat when 
ressure faded. The cooling process was 
Romeaill as air rushed back through 
radiator air valves—steam’s heat de- 
stroyed. Each cold day his home was 
hot—then cold—then hot—then cold. 
He had these airvalves replaced with 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves. 


“Since then,” says Mr. Burrell, “on 
very cold days, with steam up only 
three times a day, morning, noon and 
evening, my radiators remain hot con- 
stantly. When steam is raised they 
heat in 15 minutes. When steam pres- 
sure fades they are hot for three hours 
(instead of 30 minutes). Naturally my 
home is more comfortable and my 
bills for fuel are materially less.” 

This simple, inexpensive change to 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves auto- 
matically vacuum-izes the one-pipe 
steam heating system. 

Let your local heating man perform 
this same miracle on your steam heat- 
ing system. Phone him today. Ask him 
about Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves. 




















THIS BOOKLET 
Tells the Story 


“HowtoLockOutAir 
—the Heat Thief” 
tells with word and 
icture how andwhy 
joffman No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valves can give 
new lifeto yoursteam 
heating system— 
save your fuel. 
Your name and ad- 
os on the owe 
of this e bri 
you the Thee ont 
the name of a reli- 
able nearby heating 
contractor. Hoffman 
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brick houses they remembered in wood. 

As money and leisure became more 
abundant in the colonies, the tastes and 
demands of the colonists required richer 
luxuries. At this same 


Is There an American Architecture? 


[Continued from page 17 ] 







esthetic needs of the builders. These 
days corresponded with the early days of 
the Italian Renaissance, and the houses 
had the naive charm of all early periods 

of art; but man must 





time, the Georgian 





have change, and in 





had become the domi- all the later periods, 
nant style in Eng- INSULA TION—ITS the effort toward 
land, so the colonial NATURE AND USE change became more 
architects turned aca age iy Bg 
their backs on the “ : rom the early nine- 
Tudor Gothic and cal Me * wen teenth century we 
built the homes we and Use,” especially pre- find houses of the so- 
know as early colo- pared for the readers of Bet- called Greek revival, 
nial. , ter Homes and Gardens by an in which the design- 
The first colonial authority on this subject, is ers tried to cast off 
houses were nothing a comprehensive discussion the naturally devel- 
more than attempts of -imealation. it tolls the oped precedent 
to copy the English three ways in which heat around them and go 
Georgian, using, in can escape from a home and for their inspiration 
most cases, W in how to remedy this; tells to the original source 
place of brick and you what qualities insulat- of all classic art—the 
stone, and using typi- ing materials must have to Greek. Greek tem- 
cally stone details, be good in heatproofing a ples were scaled down 
such as quoins, in the home; the three forms in to form doorways. 
corners of their build- which insulating materials The subtle mathe- 
ings, but making are made; where insulation matical curves of the 
them of wood. The should be used, and how it great stone moldings 
houses, being in most should he built inte a heme. on Greek temples 
cases smaller, re- The editors will gladly were made trivial in 
quired more detail. mail you, free of charge, a wood. But here the 
Gradually the colo- copy of this valuable paper trend of true develop- 
nists used the better on receipt of a 2-cent stamp ment from the colo- 
houses near them as to cover postage. Address nial was rudely 
models for their own, Department L, Better Homes broken. 
rather than going di- and Gardens, Des Moines, and Machinery be- 
rectly to England for o-k for Leaflet BJ-2—"‘Insu- came the architect of 
their inspiration. lating Materials — Their our homes as well as 
Handbooks for car- Nature and Use.” the producer of the 
penters and builders wealth which built 
were developed with them. The land fast " 





beautifully studied 

moldings shown in drawings. These were 
carefully followed, sometimes with slight 
modifications. So we have our early 
colonial unconsciously acquiring the char- 
acteristics which place it as a style apart 
from its still living precedent, the Georg- 
ian, which was developing along different 
lines at the same time in England. 


URING the time that this develop- 

ment was occurring in the north 
among the English settlers, the Spanish 
in the south, thru Florida, Texas and 
California, were imitating the only archi- 
tecture they knew—the architecture of 
Spain, the country from which they came. 
Simple attempts they were to imitate 
with bricks of mud and plaster the sophis- 
ticated architecture of an old and decay- 
ing civilization. These simple, old, white- 
washed adobe houses, with their low- 
pitched roofs and thick walls pierced by 
tiny windows sufficient to light the rooms 
in the land of bright sunlight, and with 
their overhanging balconies for an after- 
noon siesta in the shade, are, in their 
simple sincerity, one of our finest inheri- 
tances from the old world. 

The French, too, left us the quaint old 
homes of New Orleans that bring into our 
minds the sunlit shores of France along 
the Mediterranean; these again, with flat 
roofs to shed the rain. In the north the 
logical French left us the buildings in 
which we feel the influence of the French 
chateau, or the northern farmhouses with 
their steeper roofs to shed the snow as 
well as the rain, and larger windows to 
let in more sunlight in the land where 
sunlight is more rare. 

These were the early, rich days of our 
American architecture; times when archi- 
tecture could develop as best suited its 
time and clime; develop from native 
building materials and blend them grace- 
fully to meet the practical as well as the 


became rich, and men 
must be housed in accordance with their 
new riches. The jig-saws sang their dis- 
cordant songs of Sooner. More houses 
were being built than there were trained 
men of taste to design them. New things 
were coming into their lives faster than 
they could absorb them—the railway, 
steamboat, telegraph, and a myriad of 
other revolutionary inventions. Men 
were willing to accept anything that was 
new. In the fast rush of development 
they had little time to think of the subtle 
and restrained beauty of fine architec- 
ture. The mid-Victorian era burst upon 
the land like a plague, the scars of which 
are only too slowly disappearing from 
our cities. Architecture in America had 
reached a low level. How much lower it 
might have gone we cannot determine. 
It seems to me the bottom had been 
touched; that the lowest depths of taste 
had been reached in the ornamented 
towers which rose above the jumbled 
rooflines and the overornamented gables. 


HESE, then, were the sources and 

trends of American architecture and 
particularly of residence architecture, the 
time of the rapid development of America 
after the Civil war almost thru the newer 
mechanical age, which brought us rapid 
development as a result of railroad and 
wire communication and almost up to 
the day of the automobile. Styles of 
architecture have been inherited, 
absorbed, and eens, until as early 
asthe American Revolution America had 
in the colonial a style of architecture 
which was distinctly itself, and another 
style in the Victorian of which we can 
be much less proud. 

In the next issue of the magazine I 
shall try to show what the present 
trend in architecture is: The style 
which we call “modern” is fraught with 
many pitfalls as well as many possibilities. 
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The Melting Pot for Plants 


|Continued from page 29} 


station was used at first as a bulb garden, 
but since then it has been developed to 
include the propagation of a wide range 
of plants from western Europe, northern 
Japan, and the high mountain regions 
of western China. 

The agricultural explorations carried 
on during the past few years include ex- 
tended travels in Africa, Asia, and South 
America and have resulted in the im- 


pba of many valuable new plants. 


xplorations in southern China, Burma, 
and Siam resulted in the collection of 
trees from which chaulmoogra oil, a 
successful specific 


western Asia, presages another new in- 
dustry for the United States. The small, 
green-fleshed nuts are very palatable 
when roasted and salted, and they are 
extensively used in the coloring and 
flavoring of ice-cream and confections. 
Most of our supply now comes from 
abroad, but we are rapidly becoming 
self-dependent by the increased plant- 

ings of the pistache trees in California. 
The peculiar beauty of the Chinese 
pistache (Pistacia chinensis) and the 
great age to which it lives have sug- 
gested its trial as an avenue tree, and 
thousands of young 





treatment for lep- 
rosy, is obtained 
and the establish- 
ment of these trees 
in the American 
tropics. Seeds of the 
gorli shrub, from 
Sierra Leone, Africa, 
also contain chaul- 
moogric acid, and 
as this shrub is of 

uicker growth than 
the Asiatic tree from 
which the oil is ob- 
tained, it has been 
introduced as an- 
other source of this 
material. 

Among the thou- 
sands of interesting 
new plant introduc- 
tions being propa- 
gated at the various 
gardens previously 
cited, a few selected 
samples will give . 
some idea of the 
range of species 
handled and the va- 
riety of the prob- 
lems presented: 

Numerous varie- 
ties of Chinese 
chestnuts have been 
imported for test- 
ing for blight re- 
sistance in the hope 
that they will re- 
place the rapidly 
disappearing Amer- 
ican species. Many 
native Chinese ap- 
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A HANDY SCRAPBOOK 
FOR YOUR LEAFLETS t 


HE Better Homes and Gar- 
dens Scrapbook here re- 
a loose-leaf 
especially de- 
signed to enable you to 
keep your garden records 
and various leaflets in easily 
accessible, permanent form. 
All leaflets on homemaking 
and gardening, offered free 
to readers of this magazine 
in exchange for a 2-cent 
stamp for each leaflet to 
cover postage, are punched 
to fit the Scrapbook. 

We shall be glad to mail 
you a Scrapbook on receipt 
of 50 cents, or if you wish, 
you may secure one by send- 
ing in two one-year sub- 
scriptions to the magazine. 
Address the Circulation De- 
partment, Betier Homes and 


Cardens, Des Moines. 


produced is 





trees have been dis- 
tributed to parks 
thruout the coun- 


ry. 

A new salad plant 
from Japan, called 
the udo ( Aralia cor- 
data), will probably 
succeed in practi- 
cally every state in 
the Union. The 
crisp, young shoots 
that are produced 
by this plant, when 
properly blanched, 
make a delicious 
salad or are excel- 
lent when cooked 
like asparagus. The 
culture and han- 
dling of udo is sim- 
ilar to that of as- 
paragus, and a few 
plants should be in 
every home-garden. 
I believe that when 
the merits of this 
new introduction, 
both as a salad and 
a vegetable, are bet- 
ter known, its culti- 
vation will develop 
into an industry of 
considerable eco- 
nomic importance. 

The Chinese va- 
rieties of persim- 
mon (Diospyros 
kaki) compare very 
favorably with 
those of Japan in 
me size, quality, beau- 








ples, pears, cherries, 

plums, and roses are being propagated 
which, because of their vigor and hardi- 
ness, will be of special interest to plant 
breeders. 

The jujube (Zizyphus jujuba), from 
China, is possibly as promising a plant 
commercially for California and the 
semiarid South and Southwest as any 
of the other valuable crop and ornamen- 
tal plants that have been introduced 
from the far East. The fruit of the bet- 
ter varieties is fully as big as a large 
prune and reddish or mahogany brown 
in color when . While the jujube is 
a very good fresh fruit, it is undoubtedl 
of greatest value when processed with 
cane sugar or honey. Prepared jujubes 
are as delicate in flavor as many dates. 

From the seed of the tung-oil tree 
(Aleurites pees) an oil is made which 
the paint manufacturers of this count 
consider one of the best drying oi 
known to the trade. The importations 
of this oil are valued at from two to 
three millions of dollars annually, and it 
is hoped that these figures will be greatly 
reduced in the near future by large-scale 
propagation of this tree. 

The pistache tree (Pistacia vera), a 
promising introduction from central 





ty, and hardiness, 
and the culture of this excellent fruit is 
destined, sooner or later, to develop into 
an important industry. Dried persim- 
mons form a staple food product in 
China and Japan. 

A promising new plant immigrant, the 
dwarf Asiatic elm (Ulmus pumila), is 
found thruout northern China and Man- 
churia, and it is known to be very re- 
sistant to drouth, neglect, and extremes 
of heat and cold. The tests with this 
elm at the government Great Plains 
field station at Mandan, North Dakota, 
indicate that it is likely to be of very 
great value for windbreaks, shelter- 
belts, and other plantings in the Great 
Plains region. 

A valuable, small, early sweet cherry 
(Prunus pseudocerasus) introduced from 
Tanghsi, China, in 1906, was saved to 
the country by a chance graft. The 
scions worked upon commercial nursery 
stocks in the usual way all perished, but 
two scions worked upon an old seedling 
tree by the gardener in charge (because 
he had a few left over from his usual 
method) survived, and in the following 
spring these grafts were in full flower 
before the buds of the seedling tree 
began to swell. Furthermore, they 
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Gallons of rain 
every year 


(26,688 gal. is the average rainfall on a small house) 
Can your rain-pipes 
stand the gaff? 


TT can’t—if they are made of 
rustable metals!.... Rust comes 
with all the water that pours over 
your house—with winter snows, with 
April showers, with summer storms. 
If the rain-pipes are rustable, holes 
soon appear, leaks develop. 


Rain water, seeping through, mars 
your walls with ugly spots. Seeping 
water may also damage the wood- 
work and interior. And it is only a 
question of time (usually about 5 to 
8 years) when rain-pipes of rustable 
metal have to be replaced. 


But when your rain-pipes, gutters 
and flashings are made of Anaconda 
Copper, you free yourself forever 
from all rust trouble. Anaconda 
Copper cannot rust—needs no paint- 
ing. It is permanent and beautiful. 
Its use actually saves money. 


To be sure that you get the best service 
possible, specify “Anaconda Copper.” For 
your protection, “Anaconda” is stamped in 
every sheet. For further information write for 
the illustrated booklet, ““Rustproofed.” The 
American Brass Company, Dept. B-1, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA 


COPPER 


Can’t Rust—Saves Money 











Home of Beryl Coyle, Portland, Oregon. Roscoe Hemenway, 
Architect. Angel & Son, Builders. Cabot's Creosote Stains 
on Roof. Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 


A Lifetime 
Home 


A lifetime home must 
be made of lifetime ma- 
terials. The insulation 
must be rot-proof, ver- 
min- proof, moisture- 


proof and fire-resistant. 


Cabot’s Quilt, built into 
houses over thirty years 
ago, remains just as it 
was when installed— 
unchanged, clean, effec- 
tive. If you are building 


for permanence, 
Specify 


Cabot’s 


Quilt 


Keeps out the cold 


Clip and mail the coupon below for full in- 
formation on Cabot’s Quilt and other Build- 
ing Specialties. Mail it today. 
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ripened their fruit by the time the 
old tree was in flower, which was ten 
days earlier than the earliest com- 
mercial cherries of the northern Cali- 
fornia region. This introduction gives 
promise of being of considerable 
commercial importance as an early 
cherry for the eastern markets. 

Many of those who have eaten the 
chayote (Chayota edulis), a little- 
known vegetable from tropical Amer- 
ica, which has been successfully grown 
in a limited way in California, Loui- 
siana and Florida, and which, possi- 
bly, can be grown in other parts of 
the country where the temperature 
does not fall much below froosiné, 
consider it superior to our summer 
squash or vegetable marrow. The 
plant is a perennial vine that is com- 
paratively easy to grow. The single- 
seeded, pear-shaped fruits, light green 
in color, are produced in abundance 
in the fall and can be used then or 
stored and used as a fresh vegetable 
thruout the winter. 

Bamboos are among the most use- 
ful and ornamental economic plants 
in the world. Canned and dried bam- 
boo shoots are imported into the 
United States in considerable quan- 
tities for consumption by Chinese 
residents. The importation of bam- 
boo canes for fishing rods and other 
purposes amounts to several millions 
of dollars annually. All of this ma- 
terial can and no doubt some day 
will be grown at home, for already 
most excellent shoots have been har- 
vested from plantings in the coun- 
try, and poles of marketable size have 
been produced. 

The avocado (Persea americana) 
as a salad fruit stands without a rival. 
It is also excellent served in the “half- 
shell,” with salt or lemon and sugar. 
The tree is adapted for culture in 
southern Florida and southern Cali- 
fornia. This is rapidly becoming one 
of the promising new industries in 
these territories. 


Dealing With 
a Problem 


[Continued from page 36] 


should be carefully studied with a 
view to changing what is wrong. 

Irregularity of the children’s meals 
and of their sleep claims its millions 
of victims. The mothers mentioned 
found that almost invariably a condi- 
tion of this sort was bound up with 
another—that the mother was trying 
to be too many things besides a 
mother. Too much bridge might be 
to blame or too much club work, or 
even too many church duties. Per- 
haps she gave too much attention to 
the housework at the expense of the 
children. Very, very often a mother 
cured misbehavior in her children by 
the simple expedient of curtailing 
her own activities. 

And finally, the matter of emotion- 
al strain in the home, especially when 
it involved lack of harmony between 
the parents. It was an interesting 
fact in this group that those parents 
who were in accord didn’t have 
serious problems with their children. 

Once the mothers had discovered 
that one of these remediable causes, 
rather than some obscure twist of 
child psychology, was responsible for 
— they could ma re out a plan 

or handli ng them. And so far, no 
problem has been able to hold out 
against a carefully planned, carefully 
executed campaign. 

Before taking up this phase, it 
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hot water 
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without a7 | 
FOR 


20 
GALS 


Thrifty house- 
wives can now 
have running hot 
water in their 
country or subur- 
ban homes at the 
exceedingly low 
















low cost. It burns 
kerosens oil—‘the 
economical fuel’. The Fribune Tribune Toate mutes 
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We berLilies 


Instructions for build- 
ing, planting and taking 
care of pools of all sizes 
in our 1929 free catalog. 
Beautiful illustrations, 
some in natural colors. Over 100 rare lilies and 
other water plants. Includes list of collections 
for as low as $3.00. All prices unusually rea- 
sonable. Collections sent postpaid. Take ad- 
vantage of this offer. 

Send for Free Catalog Today 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box BH-2 Hynes, California 
















Get Better-Buiilt illus- 
trated catalog — shows 
durably 


quality pieces 
ar ‘at and garden. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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would be well to keep in mind the 
many things which annoy us in chil- 
dren and which we can pass over. 
The natural development of children 
seems to involve a number of stages 
which are intensely disturbing to 
adults, but they are inherent in nor- 
mal growth and, hence, should not be 
classed with problems. Nor does one 
infraction of a rule constitute a prob- 
lem. It may never happen again. But 
when a patently undesirable trait 
threatens to become a habit, then it is 
time to fall back on technique and 
dispose of it. 

ey, the very first thing of 
all will be the thoro physical examina- 
tion. If any trouble is revealed b 
this, the doctor will, of course, te 
re how to deal with it. Do not 

esitate to ask him for help with be- 

havior as well as medical problems. 
such as how to bring the child spoil 
by severe illness and long convales- 
cence back to normalcy. 

But if the child is sound physically, 
let us adopt the following procedure: 

First, sit down with pen and paper 
and write a history of the problem as 
nearly as you can remember it, just 
as the doctor takes the history of an 
illness. When did the undesirable be- 
havior begin; under what circum- 
stances; and how was it dealt with at 
the time? What effect did the meas- 
ures taken have upon the child? 

Follow this with a description in 
detail of a recent manifestation. Ex- 
actly what did the child do; what was 
his manner when he did it; what were 
the circumstances attending the ac- 
tion; how did you deal with it; and 
how did the child respond? 


| flee epee urge too strongly the 
written record in dealing with chil- 
dren. Try this outline just once on 

our favorite problem, 4nd when you 
foes gotten this far—the mere state- 
ment of the problem and what has 
happened up to the present time—see 
if you don’t find the clue to the whole 
thing in what you have written. Often 
it will lie not so much in what the 
child did as in what you said or did. 
Or you may find, as did one mother, 
that the week in which a formerly 
loving daughter turned outlaw, and 
defied parents, church, and state, she 
had attended four parties. Until the 
mother saw those parties listed under 
“cireumstances,’’ she had not dreamed 
of connecting them with the berserk 
actions of the child. Yet they proved 
to be the sole cause. 

Another mother found her clue the 
minute she had finished writing how 
the affair had come about. Please 
believe me that it’s worth the fifteen 
minutes you spend at the task. It 
may clear up a puzzle of months. 

ond, now plan a course for 
dealing with the problem. Your pre- 
a survey, in 99 cases out of 
100, will have shown you where your 
trouble lies and will est a remedy. 
If too many parties for the child 
brought grief, curtail her social activi- 
ties. If it was too many parties for 
you, curtail yours. Often it’s as 
simple as that. (I leave the method of 
curtailing your own to you.) 

But if you are still at sea, continue 
to study the problem, noting down 
anything pertinent, until you do see 
the light before yee go ahead. You 
can afford to mark time quite a while, 
but a wrong method of treatment 
generally makes the disease more 
acute. it is wisdom to make sure 
of your ground before going into ac- 
tion. For once started, you must see 
the battle thru. 

Third, set the stage carefully. I 
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Advice to wives 
whose husbands don’t save money 


By a wife 


Y husband and I used to be careless 
with money. Fred made a good salary 
but we spent practically every dollar of it. 

Then something happened that opened our 
eyes. Fred was taken sick and confined to bed 
for five weeks. By the time he was able to go 
back to work we were penniless—worse than 
that, we had been obliged to borrow money 
to live. 

After that I began to worry about money. 
What would happen to us if Fred were sick 
for several months? What would happen if he 
were incapacitated in some way and unable to 
go on with his work? 


How to end money worries 


One day a little book called “How to Get the 
Things You Want” fell into my hands, It was 
one of the most valuable, interesting and un- 
usual books I ever read. The book made me 
think of Fred and the hopes I had for him. 
Here’s what it said: 

You're interested in having the best possible 
time while you live—with the least worry and 
grind and discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your life— 
you hope to own your own home some day. And 
you don’t get any thrill out of the idea of appear- 
ing at an office or a mill or a store at the same 
old hour every morning until you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. And when 
you do quit, you want to feel that you're 
justified in guitting—that you've earned it. 

Then the book told how Fred and I and the 
children could be sure of a steady income even 
if Fred became totally disabled and unable to 
go to work again. It told how we could pro- 
vide money to pay the children’s way through 
college—money to leave our home free of 
debt. It told how we could provide an income 
to live on wher Fred decided to retire from 
business. Best of all, it explained how we could 
do these things on the moderate salary Fred 
was making. 

Ishowed the book to Fred. He was interes- 
ted. We decided to follow the plan outlined. In 
a short time we had taken steps to provide for 
every single one of the things we wanted. 
Soon we found ourselves on the road toward 
a life free of money worries. 
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SINGLE WOMEN TOO 


may want to know 
—how to retire with an income 
—how to save money scientifically 
—how to end money worries 
The booklet offered below tellshow. 


Mail the coupon. 





Get this Free Book 


This story is typical. The book, “How to Get 
the Things You Want,” tells how you can 
become financially independent—how you can 
provide an income to retire on—how you can 
end money worries—how you can do these 
things and many other things, no matter 
whether your present income is large or small. 

The financial plan outlined in this book is 
so clear and so simple that you will understand 
it at once. It is so reasonable, so sensible, so 
logical in every way that the minute you read 
about it you will realize instantly that it works. 

This plan is backed by one of the oldest, 
most conservative institutions in this country. 
It is completely explained in the free book. 
There’s no obligation. Send for your copynow. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


eae CAR GS > 


First Policy issued 1851 


1 
Puoenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co., 407 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 4 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, “How To Get THE THINGS YouWanT.” § 
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the family 
will enjoy this 
3 HOME 
70 IMPROVEMENT 
RUNNING WATER 


No longer need cost be a barrier to comfort, 
convenience and sanitation of RUNNING 
WATER under pressure in your home! 

Only $70 brings a complete Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water System—pump, tank, 
electric motor and automatic control—all in 
a single, safe, attractive enclosure. 

Easy terms, too! As little as $20 down 
brings the unit to your home. There is a 
Fairbanks-Morse Dealer near you. Ask him 
to demonstrate this wonder system which 
costs so little and gives so much. In the 
meantime use the coupon! Gete to. b. 


factory 
Complete with 
60-cycle 
electric AC or 
0 direct current 


motor 








Price shown is for 210-gallon per hour size. 
This plant is also made in 420-gallon per 
hour size. Both sizes for use where source 
of water is not over 22 feet below the unit. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Expert advice and counsel on water 
service problems FREE on request. 


Use the coupon 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


pt. 2 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send your FREE Home Water Ser- I 
vice Book and Special Circular giv- ] 
ing full details about the New F-M Home 






I Electric Water System. ] 
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am a great believer in this. If it is an 
eating problem, for instance, arrange 
to have the food ready on time, well 
cooked and daintily served, as a pre- 
liminary to trying the psychology you 
may have decided upon. If you wish 
to teach orderliness, provide places 
for the child to put the things you 
wish him to pick up before demanding 
that he do so. 

Fourth, out the method you 
have dec Yded. upon for a week and 
note down the results. Do not aban- 
don it as a failure before this time, for 
often a week is needed to make a dent 
in the habit of a month’s standing. If 
at the-end of this time, however, 
your notes show that you have made 
no headway, it is time to make such 
changes as the week’s experiences will 
indicate as desirable. 

Keep in mind always that time and 
persistence are needed to effect a true 
cure. Some things, such as selfishness 
or the inability toadjust socially, re- 
quire months and even years to work 
out. If each month shows even a 
little progress in the right direction, 
you can rejoice 

If, on the other hand, you find that 
you are getting nowhere in spite of 
all your efforts, it is time to call in 
expert help. A dishonesty problem, 
for instance, should not be allowed to 
go too long unchecked. In most large 
cities, a psychiatrist or pediatrician is 
available, and one of these should be 
consulted. 

In every community, however, 
there is some man or woman with a 
big heart and good judgment who is 
willing to lend an ear to an anxious 
parent and whose advice is good. The 
first instinct of the average parent— 
to hide the faults of the child and to 
shield him from consequences—is 
wrong when it is a matter of a serious 
problem. 

Should recourse to another be nec- 
essary, the written record you have 
made will be invaluable. 

But for every case of this sort there 
will be 100 where the mother or the 
father, having made an entry, will 
discover therein not only the reason, 
but the cure for the problem, too. If 
you don’t believe me, try it. 








“KEEPING A BUDGET IS 
A LOT OF FUN” 


HAT’S what David F. 

Owens, professor of fi- 
nance at Drake University, 
says of budgeting in the leaf- 
let, “How to Set Up a Home 
Budget,” especially prepared 
for the readers of this maga- 
zine. 

“Every budget,” he says, 
“must be fitted to the special 
locality, to the ages, to the 
occupations within the fam- 
ily, and to the especial needs 
and desires of each family.” 

Writing clearly and fully, 
Professor Owens tells you 

| how to set up and make a 

| budget fit your income. 

| Everything that will help you 

to make up and follow a 

budget is included in this 

| comprehensive leaflet. We 
shall be glad to send-you a | 
copy if you will senda 2-cent | 
stamp to cover postage. Ad- 
dress Department L, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
and ask for Leaflet No. BJ-1, 
“How to Set Up a Home 
Budget.” 
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Every home owner will want this new 20 
page book, in colors, showing nearly 100 of 
prettiest designg in Bungalo ~y is 

I Arches, Pergolas. ¥i Flower Bed 
rs, Lawn Seats A cop vid y 
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will hi re when wanted. 
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shrubs, plants, vines, 
etc, Many new varieties 








To acquaint 1000 yay people with Pfeiffer’s 
pom po Gladiolus enable those who haves 
ad garden to sal it and Case who have 
= to start one, we offer 
specials, which those who Bae will quickly 
recognize as the Greatest Gilad Bargains 
ever offered, quality, variety and assort- 
ment considered. 


100 PRIMULINUS GLADIOLUS $1 00, 


Orange, Salmon, Pink Yelice. am “ 
ay ey | 100 b bulbs, only $1.00. 


100 Extra Choice Gladicles $ $2. 50 
Some of best known varieties in the 
world, also some of the rarest veri 
Best Ciscentag size bulbs, worth $5.00. 
Our special, 100 bulbs for $2. 50. 








ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS 


Beautiful Perennials for Rock Gardens 


—for centuries they have taken care of Seomerra, flowers 
‘a any he nook or crevice. OCKY MT. tS 


PLANT and VIOLETS. Pkt. lic. ‘One packet each of 
above eight $1 postpaid. Your check accepted. WATER 
LILY seed, choice mixed. Pkt. 35c, 3 pkts. for $1. 
CACTUS seed rare varieties. Pkt. 10, 3 pkts. 25c 
tpaid. Grow COLO. BLUE SPRUCE from seed. 
kt. 25c. Mammoth climbing DEWBERRY, for Arbors 
and Pergolas. Large, sweet, finely flavored berry plants, 


35c; 3 for $1, postpaid. IRIS, choice assortment, ten 
$1, postpaid —Order now, will ship best time. Free Booklet. 


MARTIN J. CULLEN, 4575 Wyandotte St., Denver, Colo. 
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S71 EB. 56th St., Chicago. 





















Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


| Continued from page 10] 


Wassenberg. If you want another five, 
add Marie Jacquin, Marie Crousse, 
Baroness Schroeder, Karl Rosenfield, 
and Eugene Verdier. 

For five of the best better peonies 
in the world, coming at somewhat 
higher price, plant Therese, Walter 
Faxon, Tourangelle, Solange, and 
Milton Hill. If you want five more 
of this better class, then they are 
Frances Willara, Lady Alexandra 
Duff, Richard Carvel, Souvenir de 
Louis Bigot, and Martha Bullock. 

If you want the five best peonies 
in the world, regardless of price, then 
you will find them, said Wassenberg, 
in Le Cygne, President Wilson, “hil- 
lipe Rivoire, Kelway Glorious, and 
Tamatbaco. If you need five more 
of the world’s best, they are E. C. 
Shaw, Auguste Dessert, Isani, Gidui, 
and Mrs. A. M. Brand. 

Checking; I find that I own 14 of 
the first 20. Of the last 10, I have 
only Le Cygne. 

Another speaker on the program 
was Grullemans, nurseryman and 
famous grower of rock garden plants, 
with beautifully colored slides of 
rock garden plants to illustrate his 
talk on them. The worst handicap of 
the nurseryman, said he, are the 
writers who rave over rare plants that 
nobody can buy in this country. 
There is no need to get a lot of rare 
or expensive plants to have a rock 
garden—200 varieties will include all 
that any rock garden will ever need. 


WENTY-THIRD — Tonight I 

hauled the tux out from the cedar 
closet, my wife hunted up her best 
evening gown, and we went to grand 
opera. The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company came to town for three 
nights, and we chose to hear Aida, 
maybe because the waterlilies and 
lotus flowers bloom in the Nile scene. 
We could not afford the price of the 
tickets, but I shut my eyes when I 
bought them. 

Twenty-fifth—Pushing the garden 
barrow before me, and with an axe 
thereon, we went to the woods this 
evening, Donald and I. The woods, 
be it known, are in the rear of our 
place, of which perhaps 1% acres be- 
long to us. There are some 80 trees 
and various shrubs and bushes on our 
part. There’s a brook running thru 
these woods that Donald used to call 
his “little ribber.” 

Today the brook was frozen over, 
and Donald skated, or rather, scooted, 
on it in spots that were smooth. Then 
we gathered up a load of wood for 
the fireplace and trudged back to the 
house. It was for the ravine that we 
bought the place, as much as any- 
thing. When I get rich, I shall stock 
it with many a wildflower, and along 
the sides I’ll make the finest rock 
garden in the world—my own. What 
wildflowers there are there now are 
buried under leaves and traces of 
snow, asleep. 

Twenty-sixth—Freeze and thaw— 
thaw and freeze—such a winter I 
never remember experiencing. My 
poor perennials, they’re mainly out 










When your 
home should 







































poe a quick polishing — when you 
want your floors to gleam with a 
soft, subdued lustre, reflecting mys- 
terious lights and shadows — let Old 
English Wax help you out. No other 
polish can give you such beautiful 
floors— whether they are waxed, var- 
nished, shellaced, painted or linoleum. 


Improves Entire Home 


You add to the appearance of your 
entire home with Old English Wax. 
Your rugs and furnishings take on 
new beauty in this rich setting. That 
is why the best interior decorators 


Lovely Floors 


look its best 


use and recommend Old English Wax. 


Saves Frequent Cleaning 


While you polish with Old English Wax 
you are also cleaning floors better 
than is possible with soap and water. 
Besides, your floors are protected bya 
durable coat of wax against scratches, 
heelmarks, wear and dirt. 

Try it yourself. Stop at any hard- 
ware, paint, grocery, drug, house- 
furnishing or dept. store and get a 
can of genuine Old English Wax for a 
few cents. Made in U. S. A. by The 
A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE & LIQUID POLISH 
















Women! Exta Money Quick 


In Your Own Home! 

An easy, pleasant, dig- 
nified way ! No canvass- 
ing, no soliciting. No 
previous training need- 
ed. No tedious study nor 
memorizing. Decorate 
lovely giftwares in your 


Begin Right Away! 
We send you BIG COM- 
PLETE GENEROUS KIT 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 
Thousands of women, many 
prominent socially, are happy 
in this delightful pastime — 
making from hundreds to 
of maar 





lars. An easy way 

















of the ground. It was muddy today 
and I waded around and sorrowfully 
gathered up some of them to put in 
the sand-frame. Even shrubs are ris- 
ing right out from the sticky clay. It 
has been that way all winter; the 
: I ever saw. Mulching doesn’t 








spare moments. WE 
YSHOW YOU HOW. 

With Monsieur Petit’s 
Secret of Three Simple 
Steps you can start at 
once, for fine cash in- 


bring in money of S FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 
oe. Sa Dept. 89-B, Adrian, Mich. 
work or duties. g Send me This does 


Free Book. 
so put me under any obligation. 
ts 
come. We guarantee FREE!! 


Given You To YoU" success. We want fiwores tn 


women in every com- = Fs y 
Decorate! munity. Be the rst! Bae Re ed Se, tsar cocccescecessoncesee® eos 


Mame ....cccccccsccccsccsescses ° 
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MODERN 
TALL ___‘Sa# WALLCOVERING Su? 





How to Modernize 


Your Walls 


iY, aime ae furniture, rugs 
and draperies deserve a 
better background than obso- 


lete decorations. 


Your walls, too, should reflect an 
air of charming distinction to com- 
plete the modern ensemble. 


And the ideal wall covering for 
every room in the house is Sanitas. 
It is not only good to look at, but 
it is durable—made of cloth, doesn’t 
crack, peel or fade and it defies dirt 
and finger marks—a damp cloth 
keeps it clean. 


See the Sanitas Sample Book at 
your decorators before you select 
any wall coverings this Spring. See 
the new 150 Sanitas styles and 
you'll be surprised at the 
beautiful decorative re- 
sults that can be secured 
with this modern wall 
covering. 


Samples and literature 
sent on request trade mark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


320 Broadway Dept.34 New York 















Look for this 








Grogreen ~ the 
“wonder” food for ferns 


Makes all your 






and bloom more 
abundantly 


indoor plants grow 













Grogreen Fern Food supplies 
ALL elements your ferns 
need for thick, vigorous 
growth. Also to make flower- 
ing plants thrive and B see more abundantly. 
ry ure in growing indoor 
lants awaits snes touse. Ask your nearest 
F. W. Woolworth Co. “you 10c store—or send 
A rans pane ay 10c ‘sPoo 

5c extra for postage. 10 packages for 
postage free. 


_ American Soda Products Co. 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


to us direct. 








seem to have any effect. There has 
been no real snow, no long frozen 
spells that mean life to flowers. 

Twenty-seventh—Up betimes and 
at 6 o’clock I was in the basement 
where dwelleth the electric washer. 
Our good woman who comes in to do 
the washing is sick—has to “take an 
operation,” she says. So to get back 
the money I spent on opera tickets 
the other day, I’m going to do the 
washing myself for three or four 
weeks 

Two women came to visit us this 
afternoon. They were total strangers, 
but they had heard that I, grow 
flowers. They wanted advice on what 
and where to buy. Last year they 
bought delphiniums and “such little 
things you never saw.” Why, they 
didn’t get nearly as big as the pic- 
tures in the catalogs. 

Poor things—the women, I mean. 
They looked at me as if I were trying 
to josh them when I told them that 
the 1-year delphiniums were indeed 
little, agout as big as my thumb when 
you bought them, and that it took 
about three years to grow a big clump, 
such as one sees in the pictures. 

Beginners in perennial gardening 
are too impatient. They have been 
buying potted plants from the florist. 
They have been buying zinnias at 15 
cents a dozen that make a big bush 
by fall. It takes 5 years to make a 
perennial garden, unless one is a 
millionaire, and even he must wait a 
year before he gets the full effect. 

Patience is the middle name of the 
true grower of perennials. If one has 
it not, he acquires it as he works with 
them. There are failures, discourage- 
ments, but once one begins, he keeps 
on until success comes. It took me 
three years before I could grow from 
seed a columbine that bloomed. 

Twenty-eighth—The ditching ma- 
chine came today. Drainage is what 
my place needs, and so neighbor 
Dakan and I had a man come with a 
machine and a crew of men to tile 
out our places. 

My perennials at the back of the 
garden are now so damaged from the 
winter that I just let the machine set 
to work right thru them. Slowly the 
juggernaut moved, but with such 
execution, as the dirt rolled out, that 
I could not bear to stay and see. Last 
fall, in anticipation, I had cleared 
away part of the space, but not all. 
But once the space is drained, per- 
haps I shall not lose so many plants 
another winter. 

Twenty-ninth — Tonight I did 
something I liked very much to do. 
I wrote for a ge "How I do like 
to get catalogs. I pore over them, 
study them, order things from them, 
and file them away in neat rows on 
the handiest shelf nearby. Tonight I 
took down the magazines, and from 
the advertisements I secured the 
names of companies whose catalogs 
I wanted. I wrote and wrote until I 
was weary and it was nearly mid- 
night. That’s what these catalogs are 
for. 






















STAYB RITE 


NO-TARNISH Pe soa 


Seveawase Staybrite 
vp te the lightest ny bated 


at long : a Staybrite is a new, 
patented discovery that protects highly 
polished metal or glass against smoke, 
sulphur or gae-charged atmosphere. 


Staybrite Tissues are ~~. strong, yet 
velvet cuntaaee to agal ———— 
ing. your stat 
Sere to to order Staybrite | siives one 


* Sample of Staydrtte 
(24 sheets, size 20 30 in.) 
Matled to you for 50c 


Address Dept. 12 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 


Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














Everything for the Garden 


wes oe gy 
POPULAR DESIGNS 







A Complete Line of 
NURSERY STOCK 


Descriptioe Catalogue Free 
Professional Landscape Service 
TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Va. 


GEE JUST OUT! 


=| NEWPLANS for 
the NEW HOME 


Photos, Plans, Ideas 
and qo costs; 
, Convenient 


Coz 
‘6 HOMES soy, CAN 
FFOR 












17th Edition MERRITT HOMES—84 Designs 
English, American, ial and Romance $100 
Typee—Some in Brick. Postpa 


Téth Edition CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS—72 i 
Mostly Bungalow and Colonial—75 cents 
BOTH BOOKS—112 All Different Plans—$1.50 


EDWARD L. MERRITT, Architect 
702 Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE 


. omy S 5 as, tabby, creep Facial Ex- 
mus- 

crow’'s feet, ae ey cube chfn, an 
heeks, sallow lexion, ‘and 




















DOOR LATCH SETS FROM — EACH UP 
HINGES - - 40PAIRR “ 





CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE, Dept. A, Asheville, N.C. 


OLD FASHIONED 
HARDWARE 


AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 








Write for New Folder a Prices 
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A Home Designed 


for You 
[Continued from page 21] 


our house warmer in winter and to 
have a clean cement surface under 
the building. 

Our house has been so designed 
that we can support our floor joist on 
the outside walls and require onl 
one center wall in addition. This 
gives us one great room—larger than 
any other we have. It can be reached 
from the stairway, which opens di- 
rectly from the upstairs hall. If there 
are children, they can enter it di- 
rectly from outdoors and play there 
on wintry or rainy days. Why pile a 
few old boxes in one corner and call it 
a stor room? With windows on 
three sides, it can be well ventilated. 
A wood floor might be put down. The 
chimney goes up the center of the 
house, one more flue to the basement; 
a brick arch, a damper, and we have 
a fireplace for popping corn, toasting 

mallows, or as a center for the 
telling of ghost stories on Hallowe’en. 
Perhaps the Christmas tree may be 
placed in this room—maybe a small 
gymnasium would please you more, 
or you might use it for your work- 
shop. There are endless possibilities 
for this room. I can imagine hundreds 
of thi I would use it for if it were 
mine. Perhaps you who have different 
hobbies could think of hundreds more. 
We have at least saved part of the 
area we waste in our homes and made 
a room which should intensify the 
pleasure of the entire family. 


the north from this room, which 
we call a playroom, we have a 
room for the vo ggg: a furnace room 
and a coal room. If one has an oil 
heater or heats with gas, this entire 
room also need not have ——s 
but may be used asa large laundry or 
storage room. I do not know how 
ou feel, but I have resolved that if I 
uild another home of my own, I am 
going to make part of the basement 
one of the most valued parts of it. 
The exterior might be any one of 
the several materials or combinations 
of them—frame, brick, stucco, per- 
haps stone. We have shown it with 
frame in the lower portion and plaster 
above, with a horizontal line running 
around the house to the second story. 
This line gives a horizontal feeling to 
the composition and ties the design 
together. The roof is made simple 
with gable ends, but it is broken by 
curved dormers which bring the cor- 
nice line low and seem to me to give 
better proportions to the house. 
The entrance porch is covered by 
a hood which is supported by latticed 
posts, up which vines may climb. 
The plot plan speaks for itself. It 
was designed to fit the house by 
Francis Keury Robinson, our con- 
sulting landscape architect, and will 
be described more fully in the March 
issue of the magazine. In that issue, 
Mr. Robinson will show details of the 
n and give planting lists of 
owers and shrubs. In the March 
issue we shall also have a definite 
study of the cost of this house com- 
ared with the brick one shown in the 
anuary number of the magazine. 
As I said before, we have tried our 
best to imagine the needs of the build- 
ers of six-room houses and to fulfill 
them faithfully. How well we have 
succeeded we shall never know unless 
you write and tell us what you like or 
do not like about our house. 




















































Reflects True Colonial (harm 


Our first artisans often worked in Maple and loved it 
for its golden hued tones and sterling strength quali- 
ties. It is a fitting tribute to their craftsmanship that 
furniture of hard durable Maple, modeled after their 
painstaking creations, should again be the vogue. 

In their quaint and rugged simplicity, these modern 
reproductions of early period Salen in Maple — 
finished in the natural honey-tone or antique brown 
—breathe the romance of pioneer days and give charm 
to the American home, reflecting that atmosphere of 
hospitality for which our forefathers were famed. 

And, in the marvelous new color stains, that pen- 
etrate the wood, bringing out and developing an 
attractive figure scarcely perceptible to the naked 
eye under ordinary finishes, Maple furniture in period 
(or modern) designs is a revelation of colorful beauty 
that transcends all by comparison. Exquisitely lovely 
effects are secured by misting and highlighting the 
finish on the panels, tops and decorative overlays in 
beautiful Birds-Eye Maple veneers. 

Ask your dealer to show you his line of Hard 
Maple furniture—both period and modern. You 
will be thrilled by its irresistible beauty—beauty 
that is impervious to the vicissitudes of time because 
of the extremely hard, close grain of the wood. 

murces from wbich you cat et real Hard Maple farm 
ture. Also enter your name to receive a ab? Ff gar now 
wre, “Maple Furniture of Yesterday Today, 


mow on the bress. Fully illustrated with several plates 
showing marvelous new color finishes. Do you wish a copy? 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE Mers. ASSOCIATION 
321 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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_ Furnish and Floor with Maple 


Dreer’s 


“*T GOT them at Dreer’s” is so often the answer, when 

you ask a neighbor the secret of his success with 
Vegetables or Flowers. Our 1929 Garden Book will 
help you choose the best Seeds, Plants and Bulbs and 
you how to grow them. 


A copy free if you mention Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-N these days of ready- 
cooked foods, ready- 
_ made clothing and 
ready-decorated houses, 
there seems to be so few 
ways left for a woman to 
express her personality 
and exercise her individual 
tastes in and about home. 
Thanks be! that she still 
has a delightful outlet for 
her individualism in the 
needlecraft things that 
mean so much in creating 
really homelike rooms. 
Quite the most attrac- 
tive thing we have seen in 
many a day is the crewel 
embroidery, done in the 
spirit of India, on monk’s 
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Above, Order No. 596, provides 
patterns for cutting roses and 
rosebuds—enough for two pairs 
with valances; price, 25 cents 


Expressing Yourself 








In Your Home 


Things to Make That Will Add Much 
To the Homelikeness of Your Rooms 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 









Below, Order No. 595, the nose- 
gay quilt pattern, includes cut- 
ting patterns and instructions 
for making; price, 25 cents 






































The nosegay quilt is our answer to many requests for a lovely 
new quilt design in applique. (Order No. 595A _ provides 
9 1/6 yards finest quality white percale, price $3.20; Order 
No. 595B, 9 1/6 yards finest sateen, assorted colors, $5.50) 


cloth. It is equally lovely used as a single panel for a wall-hang- 
ing in the living-room or as side draperies at the windows. As 


such they make a most 
permanent type of win- 
dow drapery, in a class 
with the lovely brocades 
that often in the oldendays 
gave a lifetime of service. 
Yarn in an assortment of 
colors is used for the crewel 
embroidery. Stamped on 
monk’s cloth for curtains 
measuring 25 by 84 inches, 
No. 591, are $4 the pair, 
postpaid. The wall-hang- 
ing, size 50 by 84 inches, 
on monk’s cloth, No. 591A, 
$4. Wax transfers of the 
crewel embroidery design 
are No. 591B, 60 cents a 
pair. A wool assortment 
for embroidering the cur- 
tains or the hanging is No. 












Above, Order No. 591, in- 
cludes crewel design stamped 
on monk's cloth curtains, size 
25 x 84 inches; price $4 a pai 


592. The price of it is $4.50, post paid 

At this time of year many women 
feel the urge to make some sort of 
inventory of old clothing and rag 
bags. The Blazing Star rug, made of 
both yarn and rag pieces, is likely to 
bring about such an inventory, we 
believe. Yarn is used for the center design and for the stars in 
the 4 corners, while the background is filled in with rag pieces 
The design is stamped on burlap, No. 593, measuring 40 by 60 
inches, $2. Yarn for the center design and the corner stars, No 
594, 43 ounces, $8.60, postpaid. A needlelike hook is used to 
make the rug, No. 514, $1.75. Be sure to order all items by 
number, specifying the particular item or items of a set wanted 

We have offered many quilt patterns on this page, but never 
have we shown you a gayer one than the nosegay quilt. Cutting 
patterns and wax transfers of the nosegay quilt are No. 595, 
25 cents, complete. If you 
choose, you may carry out 
the lacy-nosegay effect by 
(Continued on page 84 


Large Blazing Star hooked 
rug, Order No. 593, in- 
cludes stamped design on 
burlap, size 40 x 60 inches; 
price $2. Order No. 594 pro- 
vides 43 ounces of yarn for 
center design; price $8.60 
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Curtis offers for 1929 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS of the most 


beautiful woodwork & 
designs from 


historic America 


iron a house 


made famous b) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON 


comes this beautiful mantel design 


Few houses in America are richer in 


the original, be painted. 














It is also 





historical significance than the old 
Joseph Webb house, which was built 
in 1752, and is still standing in Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut. It was in this 
house that General Washington held 
a council of war with the Count de 
Rochambeau and the Marquis de 
Chastellux, in May, 1781, which 
eventually led to the capture of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. . 


And here is the mantel in the din- 
ing room of the old Webb house, 
faithfully reproduced by Curtis, for 
modern homes. Every detail is here: 
the delicately molded frame, the 
gracefully shaped frieze, the dentil 
molding and the shallow shelf of un- 
usual charm. The mantel (C-6057) 
is made in white pine and can, like 


beautiful when oiled, stained, waxed 
or finished natural. The shelf is 6 
feet, 654 inches long overall, 4 feet, 
5% inches high, and 5% inches deep; 
and the wood opening is 4 feet, 
2 inches wide, and 3 feet, 1 inch high, 
Price, unpainted only $33.76! 


Other Historic Reproductions 


Other reproductions of famous old 
pieces of woodwork included in the 
Curtis line: Mantel from the Ver- 
non house, in 1758; stairwork from 
the Burlington County Court House, 
1796; stair parts from the William 
Judson house, 1723, and the George 
Read II house}1791-1801; alsomantels 
and stairwork drawn from English 
inspiration. 


Mantels, doorways, stairwork .. . faithfully 
co! 4 from old Colonial and Early American 


houses 








. vs . 
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What Every House Must Have ... ; } 


Curtis has applied to those items of wood- | 
work of more common usage which every = 
house must hdve, the same thogght and 
effort:so evident in the Webb mantel. 
Special construction features in, Curtis \ 
frames stop air to'an unusual degree, and \) 
reduce the cost of heating the house. \ 
Arrange with your dealer now to have \ 


MAGINE being able to buy—at a price 

you can afford—reproductions of wood- 

work from some of the finest old homes in 
America! 

Now it can be done through new addi- 
tions to the Curtis line. Here is one of them 
—a reproduction of the dining room mantel- 
piece in the old Joseph Webb house at Weth- 
ersfield, Conn. 

This design has been produced in limited 
quantities and can be purchased through 
Curtis dealers prior to May 1, 1929, for 
only $33.76! 

If you intend to build or remodel within 
the next year or two, arrange now to get this 
mantel for your home. It will be the most 
distinguished architectural detail that you 
can put in your house—and the years to 
come will enhance its value. 

The Webb mantel is one of a large line of 
authentic woodwork reproductions, made of 
selected wood, and executed by c 
long skilled in the best cabinetwork and 





. . are being made available, in lim- 
ited quantities and at prices gratifyingly low. 


tel that is installed 


joinery. Doors, windows, frames, stairwork, 
porchwork and interior trim are other items 
equally authentic in design and workman- 
ship, which you can purchase from any Cur- 
tis dealer. 


The leading dealer in woodwork in your 
town (if you live east of the Rockies) is prob- 
ably the Curtis dealer. He will be glad to 
tell you the yee, points of the Curtis line, 
to show you the Curtis catalog and to assist 
you with your building problems. 


If you do not know the Curtis dealer 
wy Pe community, please ask us who 
he is. Use the coupon. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
922 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Representing 
Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, Ia.; Curtis Bros. & 
Co., Clinton, Ia.; Curtis & Yale Coi; Wausau, Wis.; 
Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, la:; Curtis, Towle& 
Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; Curtis Door and Sash Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. and Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


Curtis Woodwork throughout, from the \, 
frames, that are — first, to the man- tes 











Cutis 


This trade mark appears only on Curtis Woodworth 
and no item of woodwork that does not bear this 
mark is genuine Curtis Woodwork. For your own 
protection be sure this mark is on each piece. 


Visit Curtis Woodwork, Inc., Display Rooms 
and Sales Office, Room 201, 9 East 41st St., 
New York City. Chicago Display Rooms, 
Curtis Sash & Door Co., 1414 S. Western 
Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 








CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 

922 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 

Please send me descriptive literature about Curtis 
mantel reproductions and other designs, with com- 
plete information. ’ 








State 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


Ys (adem Cl-as 
Telemelelem. 8 a CUSTOMERS 


New SEEDS 
For Your 1929 Garden 


LADIOLUS 











65 VARIETIES 


Guaranteed to Please 


PRIZE COLLECTION 10 











Why not live in a modern new home of your own instead of 
in an old and shabby rented house that is costing you a fortune 
every year? You can build a new home on the STERLING 
PLAN and pay for it with your rent-mon low as $8.10 
per month for a 6-room house. e even advance cash 
to help you build, if you own a well located. city lot. 


Build Now and Save Money! 


We ship home you select, ready to 
ber zu to ft, FREIGHT PAID TO YOUR 
‘ATION. No high interest or charges. 
25¢e in coin today for beautiful or Book 
of Home Plans and select the home that 
you us to ship you. 
















Expressing Yourself 


in Your Home 
[Continued from page 82 | 


using white embroidered material. 

For a full-sized quilt, 80 by 84 
inches, the following material is re- 
quired: 9% yards A.B.C. percale, 
white (for blocks; Order No. 595A, 
$3.20, postpaid), and 9% yards of the 
finest sateen, assorted colors, No. 
595B, $5.50 postpaid. Embroidered 
material is not offered, but a cutting 

attern for the flower-holder effect is 
included with each order, with in- 
structions telling how to use plain 
white material, scalloped at top, to 
give a nosegay effect. 

Shadow applique is truly charming 
in curtain effects. We offer it again 
this month in a rose and rosebud de- 
sign, the color being set inside wide 
hems of marquisette to give a shadow 
effect. Order No. 596 supplies pat- 
terns for 2 pairs of curtains with 
valances. The price for this order is 
25 cents. 


A Good Idea for 
Garden Clubs 


\ \ 7E have a plan in our garden club 

which has become so interesting 
that I must pass it on. Some of our 
members have beautiful blooming 
shrubs in their gardens, so the chair- 
man of our club asked each tec give 
her a list of the shrubs for reference. 
We are to note carefully the exact 
time of blooming. Our membership 
has been divided into 12 groups and 
each group has been given a month 
in the year, beginning with January 
and continuing thru bleak December. 
We are to make a list of the shrubs 
that bloom in the month assigned and 
also to plan how they can be massed 
effectively in the garden, combining 
the various colors and heights artis- 
tically. 

Often we have found that the 
beauty of some lovely shrub is lost 
when it opens its gorgeous bloom to 
the world and close by it is another 
plant that “screams” at it all thru 
its blooming season. What a satis- 
faction it will be to us to have bloom- 
ing shrubs for each month in the 
year and to have them arranged in a 
pleasing way. 

This is the plan we will use so that 
each member of the club may secure 
for herself the entire collection of 
shrubs blooming in our local gardens. 
From study and experience, we find 
that most of these plants are easily 
propagated from cuttings. At one of 
our meetings we will have careful 
instructions in the proper method of 
bedding and caring for these cut- 
tings, and each member will be re- 
quested to put out enough from the 
plants in her garden to be able to 
share them. Later on there will be 
the rooted cutting exchange, and 
how happy we will all be to find that 
we have the entire list without any 
expense to us. 

he busy housekeeper who wishes 
to have an attractive garden, but 
has very little time for annuals and 
perennials, should recognize this plan 
as a happy solution to her problem. 

Most of us are subscribers to Better 
Homes and Gardens, and we look for- 
ward each month to the x SE 
we receive from its pages.—M. F. G., 
Zebulon, Georgia. 




















For Window Box 
Flower 
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78 Cedar Street 
New York 


30 Cactus 10c 
ORCHIDS OF THE DESERT 


Interesting curious 

house pl : beav- 

ee tiful, brilliant bles. 
8oms. 
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INGEE ROSES 


Famous as the best for 78 years. Millions 
sold. Safe delivery guaranteed anywhere in 
the U. 8. Write for your free copy of 


“New Guide toRose Culture” 


just issued. This great new book, exquisitely 

illustrated in natural colors, offers these 
famous rose plants, magnificent assortment, new and old 
varieties; also other . shrubs, bulbs and seeds. Tells 
how to grow them. This beautiful book, a gold mine of 
information in simple language, ves our 78 years’ ex- 
perience for the special benefit the beginner. Success 
is assured. If you never raised roses, start now and know 
new pleasures. This book is free. Edition limited. Send 
today. Established 1850. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 290, West Grove, Pe. 


RARE GLADIOLUS 


New Dahlias—Choice Dahlia Seeds 


FREE illustrated catalog contain- 
i planting suggestions 
and cultural yp By Write today. 


CARL SALBACH 


659 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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The All-American 
Garden 


{Continued from page 15] 


addition to the meat diet of the 
native Indians. 

Altho neither rare nor beautiful, 
the tiny blossom of the sagebrush has 
been chosen by Nevada. Over the 
barren hillsides of the West, the sage 
softens the sternness of the rugged 
landscape, and the hardy inhabitants 
learn to love the spicy tang which it 
imparts to the thin, clear air. To the 
homesteader, the sage is hope, for 
when the irrigation waters come, 
“Where the sage grows, crops will 


iw.’ 

Favorite of Queen Elizabeth, choice 
of President McKinley, and as the 
Mother’s day flower, symbol of 
purity, goodness and _ self-sacrifice, 
the scarlet carnation is Ohio’s con- 
tribution to the All-American garden. 

In the heart of Oregon’s lumberland 
is the home of the Oregon grape, 
whose fragrant, golden blossom-clus- 
ters greet the early springtime, whose 
purple, grapelike berries festoon the 
autumn woods, whose green and scar- 
let, hollylike leaves are gathered and 
draped over window casings and pic- 
ture frames for Christmas aan ecoration, 

Made famous by song and story. 
the yellow jasmine of South Carolina 
holds a warm place in many a south- 
ern heart, and its mention arouses 
thoughts of soft and dreamy Dixie 
twilights. 


AMONG the daisies, the black-eyed 

susan is everywhere a favorite, and 
in Maryland, where it waves shyly at 
the wayfarer, it has been officially 
appointed to give the State’s greeting 
to the tourist and visitor. 

The passion flower, so called be- 
cause of its fancied resemblance to 
the instruments of the Crucifixion, is 
the state flower of Tennessee. 

The bluebonnet, one of the many 
omy is strictly a Texas flower, its 

being limited within the borders 
of t the largest commonwealth. Hardy, 
growing on the poorer soils by ehoice, 
this glorious flower in spring trans- 
forms the sandy wastes to a veritable 
— of brilliant blue. The edible 
ulb of the sego or mariposa (butter- 
fly) lily was the manna of the pioneer 
ormons. Nearly 2 inches in diam- 
eter, these lovely t petaled blooms 
lift. their white, delicately lavender- 
and-yellow tinted lips to sway gentl 
in the soft May breezes of the high 
Utah prairies. 

Like the famous Christmas poin- 
settia, the dogwood flower is in itself 
a small and inconspicuous blossom, 
but surrounded by bracts of a rich 
and gleaming whiteness, the blooms 
appear large and showy. In the 
rie eh the dogwood trees of Vir- 

hich grow to a height of 20 to 

40 40 feet, “aa on their creamy-white 
mantles and flash their radiance thru 
the = woods. 

ap, pe nay the = 
o.. the pasque flower or g 
plant of Sou th Dakota lift their petals 
on sturdy, downy stems above the 
prairie soil, while March winds whis- 
per of snows still to come, and the 
eager children oo the musky- 
odored blooms of this Easter flower 
to grace their teacher’s desk. 

Modest in itself, the Indian 
brush of Wyoming gathers bo — 
with numbers and in the summertime 
splashes the hillsides of the Rockies 
with a riot of red, orange, and salmon, 
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TREES HRUBS 
If you plan to 


Beautify 
Your Grou nsf 


Youll want this Catalog 


$ ey 
ee t 


STORRS: HARRISON co's 
75" ANNIVERSARY CATALOG ~— 


'Y our FREE copy is now ready! Send for thie this 
unusually attractive catalog, which has been 

especially designed to make the Diamond Jubilee 
of America’s OLDEST and LARGEST Depart- 
mental Nursery a memorable event. It contains 
features of utmost value to every one who plans to 


beautify his gfrounds this spring. For example: 
168 trated pages, some in colors, 
1973 new varieties and old favorites. 





















































Get-acquainted 
“Offers 
ty 
Load Meo 





EVERYTHING from a packet of seeds Special 
to a 15-feot tree. Entrance 
— of A... 75th Anniversary Planting 
° 
MANY helpful Landscape Suggestions. Collection 2 
And a Cash Coupon hs — ~ 


is included » each catalog giving a further saving on nur 

sery stock of the famous “S & H QUALITY.” No matter 2 Dwarf 
pa A you ead to beautify your so amg B you'll find it in this Swedish 
catalog. And each tree, shrub, vine, etc., is backed by the 
reputation and experience of America’s Oldest and Largest 


Departmental Nurseries ob, 
Here Are Just a Few Attractive Offers From _ er. 


ee gugemgerenet res: A i 


Regal Lily Bulb - Blooming Size ] by rreignt or express Cottect 
Collection 10 ninipusnisinete 
This gorgeous lily, recently imported from Coll ; 


Thibet, is today the most popular garden 
plant. It is hardy and easy to grow. We 
Special bulbs AT COST as’ an Anniversary 


2 Ibota Privet, 3 to 4 ft. 
2 Spirea Thunbergi 18-24 in. 
2 Red Barberry 3 yr. 














Butbs $1.00 burs $1.90 Bars $4.50 | Expres Couct?5.25 
pe: sie Ry Mae Fest Paid. Perennials 
Lawn Group of Evergreens cinthadaen ties 
Collection 1 Artemisia Silver King. 
1 Norway Spruce, 3 to « ft $3.25 1 Dicentra 
1 Greek Juniper, 2% to 3 ft. ......... 3.00 Eximea. 
1 Retinispora Plumosa, 2 to 2% ft. ... 3.50 —e 


a 3.25 





1 Savin Juniper 1% to 2 ft. 





Estimated Weight | $13 Val Gt 
Packed, 200 Ibe. | Special 911,70 | 1 tacos 
Rudbeckia 





the STORRS = HARRISON CO. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE, your 75th Anniversary Catalog 
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MOtorizeE. your garden plowing, harrowing, seeding, cultivat- 
. ing, spraying, lawn mowing and field mowing. All it needs is 
a guiding hand. Gasoline power does the work with great saving 
in time and energy. BOLENS is built in two sizes, model DJ for 
gardeners, florists, estates and others —a light machine 
for extremely accurate work. Model IQ with heavier 
motor, two speed drive and gear shift — for suburbanites, 
small farmers, poultry men, bee keepers, nurserymen, etc. 
All BOLENS tractors have vital and distinctive features— 
patented high arched axle for clearance and vision, a simple g 
and natural tool control, double clutch drive with power 
turn, an instant hitch for quick change of implements, off set 
handles and other advantages. Thousands already in use. 
Write today for complete catalog and time payment plan. ; 
GILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
yp 802 PARK ST. PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 











1 5 balatete. Dozens of device 
ay A ~ colors, Our 18th Annual Bargain SANITARY THUMB GUARDS — recom- 
Book ae Guaranteed He Stock and Bulbs included with mended by le coding Child itd Spectalats for past 


each order sent FREE on 
TN. ROKELY & SON, Box 26. Bridgman, Mich. 





10 years—will do it 
R. L. JACKSON, Manefacturer, Box 455, Marion, Ala. 





250 GLADIOLUS 4 es: inevery ste of the Union are rejoleed 4a tnd 
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Choose Modern Window Screens 


‘ROLSCREENS 


—for beautiful window 
effects 











—/for convenience—they 
roll up and down and 
eliminate Fall storing 
and Spring hanging. 


~ 





» 

















EASONS come and 
seasons go but Rol- 
screens stay in the win- 
dows — always on duty 
yet scarcely visible. Oh 
yes, oor are stored but 
so easi Op a touch 
sends them up — out of 
sight — entirely pro- 
tected. Then dian 

needed they are quickly 
lowered. Perhaps to pro- 
tect the draperies in icy 
weather or to stay in 
place for the summer 
season. Rolscreens are 
all metal construction, 
non-rusting and fully 
guaranteed. Be sure to 
know all about them 
before you build, buy 
or select new window 


6creens. 
ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
10 Main Sc. Pella, lowa 


Soothes burns 
instantly! 


The cruel pain of a burn is 
conquered— almost from the 
moment Unguentine is ap- 
plied. The famous antisep- 
tic surgical dressing used by 
8 out of 10 hospitals. Helps 
prevent infection. Almost 
invariably no scar is left. 
Buy Unguentine today. 
Keep it in the bathroom, 
kitchen, shop, auto kit. All 
druggists’, 50¢. Send for 
“What To Do,” by M. 
W. Stofer, M.D. 

The Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., Norwich, N. Y. Cana- 


dian address, 
193 Spadina 
Ave.,Toronto. = 


A section through guide 
showing lug in selvedge 
of screen wire which pre- 
vents screen from sag- 
ging. A“non-sagging” 
feature found only in 
Rolscreens. 


You will be interested 

in our illustrated 

booklet on Rolscreens. 
Write us for it. 











waving in gorgeous abandon at the 
traveler as the cool mountain winds 
swoop across the slopes, ever chang- 
ing with the passing of speeding cloud 
shadows. 

Running the gamut of colors, sizes, 
and soil and climate preferences, the 
dwellers in the All-American flower 
garden are by their variation truly 
representative of our nation. That 
together they should stand as an em- 
blem of national native beauty is as 
significant as that we adopt a na- 
tional seal, motto, anthem, or flag. 
Since time ‘immemorial, mankind has 
worshipped flowers, and so closely 
intertwined with the evolution of the 
human race have certain blossoms 
become that many of them are auto- 
matically associated with a people 
whose customs, habits and aspira- 
tions they so effectively express. As 
the sunflower to the pagan Incas 
became an emblem of the sun-god, 
and as such found its way into the 
art of that ancient civilization to be 
preserved as sun-dried paintings or 
intricate patterns of beaten gold, so 
may the state flowers bring pleasure, 
hope, and inspiration to the widely 
scattered yet closely knit people of 
the United States. 





Palms—How and 
Where to Use Them 


Continued from page 30] 


background of heavier foliage. Cen- 
tral parking strips of two-way streets 
may be planted to palms, and if a 

variety is used which branches high 
enough so as not to ofr ure vision, a 
very pleasing result ishad. The palms 
for street planting should be very care- 
fully chosen, both with regard to 
hardiness and cultural requirements 
and to ultimate size and shape. Only 
those palms having a tall, straight 
trunk, free from suckers, and the 
crown of leaves so high as to allow 
unlimited vision underneath should 
be chosen. For single specimen plants 
and in groups, palms are unsurpassed. 

Generally speaking, the culture of 
palms is simple. Once established 
they make a comparatively rapid 
growth, are rather free from insect 
and fungous trouble, and require little 
attention than an occasional addition 
of fertilizer and watering until they 
become established. 

The greatest difficulty in growing 
palms seems to be in transplanting 
them successfully. This operation is 
often spoken of as extremely difficult, 
and many signs of extensive failures 
may be seen over the state. However, 
no plant is more easily handled when 
the habits of growth are understood. 
Palms in every case make all their 
growth from one terminal bud, and 
if this bud is damaged, the plant will 
die. Consequently, in moving any 
yalm, as much care as possible should 
be taken to prevent injury to the 
bud. This bud is extremely brittle, 
and if the trunk is jarred heavily or 
allowed to fall against the ground, the 
bud may be broken, and the plant 
will die. The roots of palms are 
fibrous, rather large and fleshy and 
clustered about the base of the tree, 
and in even the case of a large tree, 
because of their compact habit, the 
tree may be dug with a ball of roots 
which is relatively easy to handle. 
The holes should be large enough to 
accommodate the ballof roots easily, 
and the plants may be planted some 
deeper than they originally stood. 
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and 
REPAIR 
BILLS 


/ You can enjoy neither iy 
e4¢ economy nor comfort in Me - 
¥ your new home unless the > 
“f window frames are weather- 
i tight....We will gladly send 
‘7 you our booklet, “How to Make 
our New Home More Comforta- 
um ble.” It e ——_ how weather-tight} 
Nua window and door frames will prevent 
y leakage of wind, dust and water 
Why not send for it now? 




































Sign your Name and Address 
in Margin of Page and Mail to 
Box No. |! BAYPORT, MINN 








A Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession which is not overcrowded. 
Offers exceptional chance for lucrative 
career. Trained men and women in great 
I= be demand on staffs of leading decorating 
tL? houses. Salaries from $5,000 up attainable. 

CJ Opens up opportunities for engaging in ow7 
ann Qualifies you expertly to serve your friends and 
save, by avoiding mistakes, hundreds of dollars in furnish- 
ing your own home. Enriches your knowledge of art. Easy 
to master under our fascinating method of instruction. Cer- 
tificate awarded by approval State of N. Y. Operated by 
Arts and Decoration t authority 
on the building and decorating of model homes. Ectabliched 
1923 Write for information and splendid brochure--FREE. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 
Suite 1106 578 Madison Avenue New York City 

















SEEDS 20 pkts for 10c 
FRESH — RELIABLE — GUARANTEED 
20 Trial "20 Trial Packets—Enough for Small Gardens 

CABBAGE, Danish BallHd eae ey. Curled 
A PARSNIP, Imp. Guernsey 
SPINACH, Summer 
RADISH, White Icicle 
L , Cream Butter TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON Early TURNIP, Ruta Baga 
ONION, Prizetaker k 
Also 7 Packets Grand 
cosmos. Early Giant 
S, 75 Best Sorts 
OCHIA, Decorative 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet 


Ra. 
WAVES or GOLD’ y Yellow 
Mixed Flowers, 500 Kinds 
Catalogue Free 
All 20 Varieties above mailed for 10 cts. 


Deposit SEED Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


25 Summer Flowering Oxalis Bulbs, 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs for 25 cts. 

















lower 
CONDON BROS. Rieilaen 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
a tu ROCKFORD, S aeneen 
SHRUBS. Al peed ence. _ Extracrtingy sou 
an Houttel: $1.00. | 12 
Deer bo atberry 1.00. Five 


Spirea Anthony Waterer $1 “tive “Hyderanges $1 $1 00. 

Six Hardy mixed Chrysanth 

Peonies $1.00—Bargains in col colored & hitens J ueust 
blooms—4 pink, 4 white, 4 lavender, 4 =| at 6 Sp! 

$2.00. One of each color ‘*4 for 60¢"". uainted— 

List free. Write. 


Prestage Nurseries, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 

















Most of the leaves should be removed 
so as to lessen transpiration and to 
revent the wind swaying them and 
oosening the roots before they have 
grown enough to hold the plants in 
. Large-sized plants should also 
guyed to prevent wind : 
Large palms are best moved in the 
dormant season; that is, during the 
months of November, December and 
January. Smaller plants may be 
moved at any season of the year, par- 
ticularly if from pots or balled plants. 
There are some 200 species, from 
60 genera, in civilization in Florida, 
and some 15 sorts grow native in the 
peninsula. There are two general 
types of palm foliage, and the sorts 
are commonly distinguished by the 
type of leaf they bear. The first of 
these is the “fan-veined’”’ sorts, or 
those which have the venation radiat- 
ing from a common center. The other 
type is the “feather-veined,” in which 
the veins run out from either side of 
a long midrib, as do ferns. While it is 
not possible to attempt to list all the 
palms which may be grown in Florida, 
this list gives some of the most com- 
mon and useful sorts. 


ALMS useful for formal planti 

(This includes those sorts whic 
have a clean straight stem, with the 
foliage borne high enough not to ob- 
struct the vision.) are: Cocos plumosa 
(the San Diego palm) ; Oreodoza regia 
(the royal palm) ; Washingtoniarobusta 
(Washington Mexican palm); and 
mo palmetto (the cab palm- 
etto). 

Palms which are useful for lawn 
planting and for parks, most of which 
are best planted in irregular groups, 
rather than as individual specimens, 
are: Caryota urens (the toddy palm); 
Cocos australis (the pindo palm); Co- 
cos nucifera (the true coconut palm); 
and Chrysalidocarpus lutescens (the 
yellow palm). 

Everyone of the phoenix family is 
very handsome and useful, varying 
considerably in habit, but all of easy 
culture. Their names are: Phoeniz 
canariensis (the Canary island date 
palm); Phoenix sylvestris (the India 
date palm); and Phoeniz reclinata (the 
Senegal date palm). 

The Phoenix canariensis is one of 
the most luxuriant and striking of all 
the palms and is among the very best 
for specimen planting if given room 
to develop. tt has a massive trunk 
and a large dense crown and is of very 
stately appearance. It is hardy over 
all but the most northerly part of the 
state and does well in all soils. 

All of the phoenix hybridize readily. 
Plants from seed are likely to vary 
somewhat from the parent stock, 
rendering it hard to distinguish be- 
tween the varieties. 

Most of the following dwarf palms 
are of low dense habit and of rela- 
tively slow growth: Chamaerops hu- 
milis (the hair palm); Cycas revoluta 
(the sago palm); Livistona chinensis 
(Chinese fan palm); Phoeniz roebelini 
(Roebelin in. one of the most ele- 
gant of the dwarf sorts); Sabal 
glabra (the bluestem palmetto). 


[Editor’s note: A leaflet giving a 
more detailed description of each of 
the species of palms named in the 
foregoing article has been prepared. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of it if you write Department L, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, and 
inclose a 2-cetit stamp to cover post- 
age. Ask for leaflet No. 15, “The 
Proper Use of Palm Trees.’” ~* 
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$300020 ft ine SCONE” 


WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing Contest 


The famous 1927 WEATHERBEST Contest awarded similar 
prizes for the best examples of old homes modernized by 
recovering sidewalls with edge grain red cedar stained 
shingles. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford J. Foster, Rives Junction, 
Mich. won the 1927 first prize of $1000, modernizing their 
home at a cost of approximately $800. The 1929 
WEATHERBEST Contest, which opens January Ist and closes 
October 31st, 1929, is even a more generous offer: 


First Prize—$1,000 Second Prize—$500 Third Prize—$250 
Fourth Prize—$150 Four Prizes of$75each Ten Prizes of $50 each 
Ten Prizes of $30 each 


(In event of tie for any prize, full amount of such prize will be awarded to each tied contestant.) 
Write today for details of this Prize Contest and Booklet, ‘‘Making Old Houses into Charming Homes’ 


Thru modernizing, added value, beauty ang 
comfort can easily be given to homes growing old 
The WEATHERBEST 1929 Contest offers ap 
opportunity to win a cash prize, perhaps more 

n the cost to modernize. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 100% edge 
grain red cedar treated by the WEATHERBEST 
special process of staining and preserving that in- 
sures uniform, durable colors and life-longservice 

WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
1037 Island St., North Tonawanda,N.Y. West 
ern Plant—St. Paul, Minn. Distributing Ware 
houses in Leading Centers. 


Weatferbeat 


STAINED SHINGLES 


For Roors ano Sioe-Wa' 


Top: an old home at Westfield, N. Y. Center: 
sketch furnished by EBATHERBEST to -—_ 











appearance 
and better 
insulation — 


paint jobs 









Weartnuersest Srawvep Suinove Co., Inc., Contest Dept 
1037 Island St.,,-North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
‘= Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) to cover postage and hand- 
ling. Without obligation, please send details of 1929 
Wearuersest Home Modernizing Contest with Booklet, ‘‘Making 
Old Houses into Charming Homes’’. 
I intend to build a new home. Send Color Samples and 
C] Portfolio of Color Photogravures showing WsatTurneess 
Stained Shingles for sidewalls and roofs. 
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WaterLily Pool-\& 
Adds Color, Beauty and Fragrance to Your Garden : +a 












Even though your garden is small, there is room for 
a Water Lily Pool. Some of the prettiest pools are ral 
located in small gardens, and beautiful effects are wf ss 
obtained with a simple sunken-tub pool, surrounded 

by rocks and aquatic plants. Start a pool this spring. f/ 


Complete Water Garden, $5 For Pool or Aquarium 
One pink, blu w or white Water | 12 fancy Goldfishes, pair each of Fantails, 
Wines Lik Tub ond Poe of Senile All | Mocen bled): Aloe pate ee Jon Senile 
for $5. and 12 Ramshorn ils. All for $12. 
Send for FREE illustrated Booklet 


It tells how to build a pool, inexpensively; how to plant 
a tub pool; describes the fascinating culture of Water 
Lilies; Aquatic Plants and Ornamental Fishes. 


World’s Largest Growers of Water Lilies 


WM. TRICKER, INC. AS 
11 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohio _</)7 - all 
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Don’t neglect to spray young plants, 
which are susceptible to pests, be- 
fore planting them out in the garden 


teur gardeners who want to reap the fruits of 

their toil at the earliest possible moment. Prob- 
ably more disappointment follows this “earliest” business 
than any other effort in gardening. Seeds sown and 
plants set out while the soil and the weather are too wet 
or too cold are almost sure to suffer; for tho all may not 
be killed, the “stand”’ of the plants is likely to be so small 
that a second sowing or planting must be made. This 


1k article is written to aid those ambitious ama- 


not only involves loss of seed and 
plants, but actual delay, so nothing 
is gained. 

It is not hard to get plants for 
transplanting if you have a green- 
house or a hotbed or even a cold- 
frame. All growing conditions are 
under complete control. Then, pro- 
vided you “harden off” the plants 
and wait to set them out in the gar- 
den until the weather and soil condi- 
tions are favorable, you should have 
a 90 percent crop. “Hardening off” 
consists in accustoming the plants to 
outdoor conditions by two or more 
weeks’ exposure to the open air with 
protection only during cold spells. 

Doubtless, only a small percentage 
of Better Homes and Gardens’ readers 
have greenhouses, hotbeds or cold- 
frames, and many dislike the mess 
and fuss incident to growing seed- 
lings on the window sills, especially 
as these plants are likely to be in- 
ferior to those grown in better light 
and lower temperature, for unless 
the seedpans, boxes, or flower pots 
are turned almost daily, the plants 
lean toward the light and become 
lopsided and spindling. 

The sooner seedlings started in the 
house can be taken out in full sun- 
light, the better the results will be. 
They must be protected from frost 
on cold nights and never allowed to 
become crowded. Transplant them 


as soon as they have their second pair of 
true leaves, either placing them 2 inches 
apart each way in “flats” or in 2-inch 
flower pots. When their roots fill the 
little pots or when the tops begin to 
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If You Would 
Have an Early 


Garden 


Nursery Beds and Coldframes Will 
Help to Produce Spring Vegetables 


M. G. KAINS 




















-. 


Coldframes are useful in “harden- 
ing off” plants which have been 
started indoors or under protection 


crowd each other in the flats, the plants 
may be transplanted to the garden. 

At least six hours before removing 
them from either pots or boxes, be sure to 
soak the soil so it will hold together well. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARRY G. HEALY 


Plants are ready to be trans- 
planted when their roots fill the 
little pots in which they were sown 


Also, just before removing the plants 
from the boxes, cut the soil from the 
top to bottom, half way between the 
rows of plants and at right angles to 
the sides of the boxes, both length- 
wise and crosswise. This permits the 
removal of the largest amount of 
root with each plant. 


ANOTHER good way to start 
early seedlings is in little nursery 
beds out-of-doors. These must be 
placed in a position sheltered from 
cold winds, preferably on the south, 
east or southeast side of a wall or a 
tight board fence. The lee side of a 
hedge or similar more or less open 
windbreak is not so good because 
cold air passes thru, there is more or 
less competition with hedge roots, 
and no reflection of heat as from a 
wall or a fence. Plants in such places 
do not grow very fast. 

The soil in these little beds should 
not be very rich, because root devel- 
opment, rather than top, is what is 
needed by plants to be transplanted. 


Poor sandy soils compel the seedlings to 
forage for food and thus develop sturdy 
roots, so a light, sandy loam is best. When 
necessary, this sandy loam may be made 
artificially by 
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Tue Countess CoLiorepo 
MANNSFELD, FORMERLY Nora 
IsetiIn—of the famous New 
York family,and now a member 
of two old and illustrious Aus- 
trian families. The Countess 
herself furnished her charming 
Viennese villa with Colloredo 
and Mannsfeld heirlooms—but 
sent to America for her superla- 
tively comfortable Simmons 
Beds and Mattresses. 


’ 


Already, 625,487 
Beautyrests 
in American homes* 


Every 54 seconds, 
one more Beautyrest 
in someone’s home! 


*These records are for the U. S. only, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
BEDS AND BEAUTYREST MATTRESSES 
ORDERED FROM AMERICA 
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WIN SIMMONS BEDS and gor- 

geous damask covered Beautyrests 
have recently crossed the ocean to equip 
another home with superlative American 
comfort and beauty! For the Countess 
Colloredo Mannsfeld (née Nora Iselin of 
New York) has just ordered them sent 
abroad for her Viennese home. 


Luxurious comfort, and now new beauty 
in covers of handsome damask in two 
French patterns and six lovely colors! 


As the Countess Colloredo Mannsfeld 
says, “I am especially pleased with the 
damask covering on the beautiful Sim- 
mons mattresses and box springs—it har- 
monizes so nicely with the decorative 
scheme of the room.” 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beds 
$10.00 to $60.00, No. 1581 $32.75; Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Box Spring 
$42.50; Simmons Ace Open Coil Spring $19.75; 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


MATTRESSES 


BEDS - SPRINGS 
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Tue Beproom of the Coyntess Colloredo Manns- 
feld, furnished with precious family heirlooms in 
Austrian marquetry—a lovely setting for Twin 
Simmons Beds No, 1581 and damask covered 
Beautyrests in Venetian blue! Blue-green painted 
walls and matching blue-green beds, whose grace- 
ful lines and exquisite coloring delight the Countess. 
The spreads are hand-made filet over pink. 





Tue New Beautyrest Matrress anp Ace 
Box Sprinc—in matching damask! Medallion 
pattern in Venetian blue, sea-foam green and 
beige; all-over design in lilac, rose and pale 
blue. The Beautyrest has a center of hundreds 
of fine, small coils, each cloth encased, mar- 
velously buoyant! The new Ace Box Spring, 
resilient and long wearing, has the same taped 
edges—and a smart stitched border to match 
the fluted sides of the Beautyrest. 













BuyTrees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Perennials, 
Evergreens... 


Guaranteed by Maloney 


Make this a year of home beau- 
tification! Plant trees, shrubs, 
vines, an orchard. (Every yard 
has room for Maloney dwarf 
fruit trees; they'll bear next 
year.) Maloney offers everything 
needed at grower’s prices—vigor- 
ous, quick-bearing stock, upland 
grown for hardiness, guaranteed 



















healthy, true-to-name. Shipped 
prepaid. See catalog. 
SPECIAL! 
Popular Maloney- 
6 Guaranteed Shrub: $ ? 75 
Specially priced... ee 






Three popular varieties—two 
plants each—that will bloom this 
year from May to late Autumn! 
Two Coralberry bushes (Indian 
Currant)—in Autumn its slender 
branches are studded with coral- 
red berries; 4 to 5 feet. Two 
Spiraea Billardi bushes—during 
July branches are tipped with 
long spikes of blood-red flowers; 
4 to 5 feet. Two old-fashioned 
— lilac busles—everyone 
oves them; 7 to 8 feet. Order 
now. Free delivery to destination 
at planting time. 

















cA Copy of Our 
New Nursery 


BOOK 
FREE 


to every 
reader 
























Pictures, describes 1000 famous Ma- 
loney varieties—tells how to grow 
them successfully, Use coupon below. 


MALONEY 


Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
88 Main Street Dansville, N.Y. 







Maroney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
88 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


oO Enclosed find $2.75. Send me, post- 
paid, shrubs described above, at 
planting time. 


[[] Please send me Ere Nursery Book. 









Name 


Address.................. 




















GROWERS FOR 45 YEARS 











All-Season Bloom in the Border 


[Continued from page 23] 
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such as delphinium and coreopsis, and 
others precious, such as Madame Herriot 
rose and blue Siberian iris, yet we can 
either vary them slightly or add other 
things to them which will tend to broad- 
en rather than to change and which will 
add just enough complexity to our pic- 
tures to offset their obviousness or make 
their subtlety less strained. 

While we pay a great deal of attention 
to color, and justly so, we must also 
realize that the question of line, form, or 
shape, call it what you will, has also an 
important place, for the feeling of monot- 
ony which we always try to escape is 
partly the result of lack of attention to 
this factor. Usually we use too much 

lant material of more or less the same 
height and form. If we give our garden 
pictures their proper attention from the 
standpoint of elevation, we can escape 
this difficulty. The judicious use of ac- 
cent plants is the easiest, and often the 
best, means of avoiding monotony. 


some cases our dominant plant will 
serve as an accent if we use in com- 
bination with it things of dissimilar 
height, color, or texture, and so let it 
stand by itself as the highlight of the 
picture. Many times, however, we will 
find that it is necessary to use another 
plant, especially for accent, altho it may 
not be especially needed in the color 
composition. The tall spires of the holly- 
hock, the rounded masses of foliage 
offered by the peony, the lancelike leaves 
of the iris, or a flowering shrub brought 
forward from the background may serve 
the purpose. Again, we may find that 
the contrasting vertical lines and density 
of color of an evergreen offers the best 
solution where the dominant mass is low 
and rounded. In this way we achieve 
our purpose in a quick but unobtrusive 
manner and in a far more satisfying way 
than by resorting to weird color effects 
or variegated foliage. As a case in point, 
we might have as our dominant feature 
a good mass of pink phlox with shasta 
daisies and sea lavender as supporting 
material. We feel the need of something 
to lift our picture and make it more tell- 
ing, so we introduce the tall spires of the 
hollyhock or the upright column of a 
cedar to complete the picture. 

From this question of line we easil 
approach the question of texture, whic 
pb plays an important part in the com- 
position of garden pictures. By texture 
we mean the characteristics of foliage; 
that is, its relative size and whether it is 
shiny or dull, stiff or flexible. There is a 
wide variety of texture in flowering 
plants, ranging from the large soft gray- 
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green leaves of plumepoppy (Bocconia) 
to such delicate and finely divided plants 
as babysbreath. But most of our popular 
erennials are of similar texture, neither 
rge nor small, shiny nor dull, stiff nor 
drooping. Consequently, we are ve 
age to achieve an uninteresting result 
their use if we are not careful to in- 
clude, occasionally, something which will 
blend as far as color is concerned, but 
will, by its difference in texture, serve 
as an accent pcint and give piquancy to 
our composition. There is also texture in 
color. There are hard colors, which if 
introduced as a single plant or small 
group into av planting of soft, pastel 
colored things, will immediately step for- 
ward to the visual foreground, giving the 
picture depth and atmosphere. 

Another unfailing source of trouble in 
the flower garden is occasioned by the 
problem of “eontinuous bloom,” b 
which many persons mean that they wis 
all parts of their garden in bloom all the 
time. This effect is impossible unless we 
restrict ourselves to a very limited list 
of so-called bedding plants. What we 
really mean, as far as the perennial gar- 
den 1s concerned, is continuity or succes- 
sion of bloom. This, of course, can be 
quite easily achieved. If we have a series 
of pictures in our garden scheme, we 
shall not have to depend on each one of 
them “or bloom at all times, for when one 
has begun to fade, we can have an ad- 
jacent one coming into maturity. 


HE first group may be so arranged 

as to create another picture at a 
later period; for instance, we have the 
spring picture, with its drifts of narcissi, 
backed by the spring-flowering shrubs. A 
little removed we may have a few good 
clumps of tulips and other seasonal per- 
ennials to form our second picture. Later 
we can swing back to the first picture 
where the narcissi have been followed by 
the iris and its associates. Again, we may 
have delphinium, foxgloves, and sweet 
william taking up the tale where it was 
left by the tulips, and so on thruout the 
summer. As the season advances, or if 
our pictures are somewhat more widely 
spaced, we may have a few “‘dead spots,” 
but what matter—there is always a good 
mass of green foliage and buds nearl 
ready to burgeon forth, so that there is 
interest, even if there be not a vivid mass 
of color. Incidentally, by this system of 
planting, our attention is invariably fo- 
cused on those pictures which are at 
their best, rather than on those which 
are past or which are to come. With 
this then, let us be content, for garden- 
ing should be joyous, not worrisome. 
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Hardy Vines We All Should Know 


[Continued from page 35] 


varieties, such as Clematis paniculata, 
need only enough pruning to keep them 
in their allotted space, altho a heavy 
pruning every two or three years is bene- 
ficial, because it strengthens the new 
growth and increases the number of 
flowers. Because the tips of the darge- 
flowering varieties usually winterkill, 
they should be pruned back to the first 
pair of strong buds as soon as the growth 
starts in the spring. 

To one wishing to specialize in the 
growing of one flower, the clematis family 
offers a wealth of variety scarcely equaled 
and unbounded possibilities for improve- 
ment and production of new varieties. 
Besides the varieties of the large-flower- 
ing type mentioned, there are many 
others which are rare or unobtainable in 
this country. Other interesting varieties 
now growing in American gardens are 
Clematis montana, white; Clematis mon- 
tana rubens, clear pink; (Neither one of 
which are hardy in the northern states.) 
Clematis lanuginosa, lavender; Clematis 
tangulica, a bright yellow; Clematis coc- 
cinea, which bears numerous coral-red, 
bellshaped flowers from June until frost; 
Clematis crispa, blue, edged white and 
very fragrant; and Clematis recta, white. 
The last is an herbaceous variety that 
dies down perv tot, each year. The 
new growth attains a height of 4 or 5 feet 
and is covered with masses of white 
flowers. 


HE wealth of lavender flowers it 

bears, its sturdy, twisted, rambling 
stems and its hardiness, makes the wis- 
taria one of the best vines of the Ameri- 
can landscape. It is an pld favorite, its 
heavy clusters of scented bloom having 
graced pergolas and trellises for many 
years. it is an exceedingly heavy vine 
and needs a stout trellis to hold it up. 
For the stone pergola with heavy cross 
beams, for the columned front of south- 
ern colonial houses, or for the heavy 
brickwork of many 
modern ones, it 1s 


whirl about their yellow-clustered blos- 
soms, when the white rose blooms and 
the full moon silvers the billowy fields of 
blooming wheat, while over all the mock- 
ing bird pours his melody wrung from the 
lute-strings of the hearts of all the feath- 
ered songsters of the garden hedgerow. 
Of all the varieties, Lonicera japonica 
(Lonicera halliana), is probably the best, 
bearing a profusion of white, exquisitely 

rfumed blossoms that turn yellow be- 
ore they fade. The foliage is quite thick, 
lustrous and nearly evergreen. There is 
another variety almost identical with 
halliana, except that the foliage is smaller 
and the blossoms turn pink as they age. 
Few nurserymen advertise it, but it can 
be found in many old gardens and about 
old homes. 


NOTHER old favorite of the honey- 
suckle tribe is the coral or trumpet 
honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens), hav- 
ing heavier stems and larger leaves than 
the halliana and quantities of coral-red, 
trumpet-shaped bloom. It lacks the per- 
fume of halliana, but it makes up for it 
in brightness of bloom and vigor of 
growth. 

A newer variety is Lonicera heckrotti, a 
continuous bloomer thruout the sum- 
mer, bearing large, individual flowers of 
red and yellow. 

For covering fences, trellisés, latticed 
porches, unsightly objects, and forground 
cover under trees, on terraces, embank- 
ments, and washes, the honeysuckles are 
better than any other vine. They will 
a almost anywhere and need very 
ittle care. They are easily propagated 
by layering and by hard nH soft wood 
cuttings. Every garden should have 
them wherever there is room for one. The 
foliage, which stays bright and green 
until late into the winter, makes charm- 
ing Christmas «decorations, especially 
when combined with clusters of bitter- 
sweet, being much more effective than 
the stiff and thorny 
holly. 





unexcelled. It flow- 
ers in May, the 
thick, pendant ra- 
cemes of pealike 
flowers looking like 
huge bunches of 
grapes just before 


WE GLADLY ANSWER 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


UPPLEMENTING the 


wealth of information on 


A curious, native 
vine one sometimes 
finds in gardens is 
commonly called 
Dutchman’s pipe. 
It is a rampant 
grower, densely 





























a difference 
in 30 days! 


OX little plant.had BloomAid and 
one little plant had none. Now 
look at them! 

Oneis normal — one is luxuriant; one 
is average—one is sturdy of leaf and stem. 

BloomAid works wonders. It is a 
scientific blending of balanced food ele- 
ments that stimulates plants to do their 
very best. It is neither manure nor an 
ordinary fertilizer. 

For lawns — use the special turf food 
V-C Fairway fertilizer, now used so 
generally by country clubs. 


A little or a lot! 


Try BloomAid on a few potted plants or on an 
acre of garden. The beauty of these V-C products 








the flowers open. 
There are several 
varieties to be had 
now, their blossoms 
varying from shades 
of purple to pure 
white. It is an ex- 
ceedingly longlived 
vine and needs very 
little care if planted 
in the proper place. 
It requires plenty 
of sunlight, mois- 
ture, and fertilizer. 
It will not grow 
where water drips 
on its roots every 
time it rains, as, in- 
deed, no other vine 
will. 

The honeysuckle 
sends us a true 
breath from grand- 
mother’s garden in 
the perfume of its 
blossoms, coming as 
it does on the June 
night air when the 
wind rustles the 
leaves of the lindens 
and a million moths 


homemaking and gardening 
contained in every issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens is 
the magazine's Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau, the per- 
sonnel of which is composed 
of expert advisers whose 
work consists in answering 
any inquiry you wish to 
make concerning the home 
or the garden. 

Whatever your problem 
orinterest may be—whether 
it comes under the classifi- 
cation of child care and 
training, foods, equipment 
for the home or the garden, 
interior decorating, build- 
ing, remodeling, or any one 
of a number of other things, 
Better Homes and Gardens 
gladly answers any inquiry 
you make. dress your 
letter to the Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and inclose a self- 
addressed, stamped enve- 
‘lope for the answer we send 
you. 











covered with large 
heartsha leaves 
of a dark, lustrous 
green color. The 
flowers are numer- 
ous, chocolate-col- 
ored and distinetly 
pipeshaped. For the 
rustic place, screens, 
or anywhere that a 
dense foliage is 
needed, this vine is 
just the thing. 
One day while 
tramping thru a 
wooded section of 
the country in the 
Middlewest, I came 
upon a thicket of 
scrub oak, crabs, 
hawthorns, and su- 
macs, covered from 
tops to roots with 
bittersweet berries. 
The whole thicket 
was covered for a 
distance of nearly 
100 yards, appear- 
ing from a little dis- 
tance like a solid 
red bank, the trees 
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is that they are clean, virtually odorless and pack- 
aged in both small and large units. 


Check the coupon for a copy of our free book- 
let, “How Does Your Garden Grow?” And why 
not send stamps and get a regular package of 
the plant-food BloomAid, too? 


FOR PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


V-C FAIRWAY FERTILIZER 
FOR LAWNS 
AEE RR 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Lawn & Garden Dept. 
Box 1116-B, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me the items checked: . . . . BloomAid, 
125 tablets — 25c.. .. . BloomAid, 8-oz. bottle — 50c. 
....Free booklet. 

SENS roll Sale-4:b-as.6sie > s-odiulnas 64 6.4 eikian 
REE « bade teks OF cd BEB ces tv det tude 
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SPADING MADE 
1/3 EASIER 


Long the favorite of expert / / 
English gardeners, this spading 
fork penetrates hard soil with // (4 
little effort because of the //Qj 
shape of the tines. 
Tines square, sharp pointed, / AS 
polished. Shank, tines and // {ij 
strap forged from one piece ///S} 
high carbon fork steel. // Ajj 
Practically unbreakable. 
The Brand TRUE TEM- £ 
PER is burned in the 
handle to mark each 
fork as the best tool 
of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
1900 Keith Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for over 
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every genuine 













accurate di- 
rections for 
every step in 
ardening. 
/rite today. 


If your dealer has mos ot stocked the 4-tine English 
0. 


Digging Fork, Cat. ED4D, send us his name 
and $2.75 and we will supply you direct, postpaid. 


ENGLISH DIGGING FORK 
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NEW GAME-FUN? 


The newest game—‘“‘Top Pins” —for old and young. 
A game of thrilling chance—for families, family 
wate ape gatherings and tournaments. 
ust spin the top, which travels about, scattering 
and knocking over the pins — anyone can do it. 
Played by individual scoring or with partners. 
Game made of three-ply fir, accurately machined 
and oo. ready to put together. Tops and pins 
are lathe-turned wood. Complete set and 
directions, undecorated, including multi-color paper 
for covering, No. 9878, 20 x 20 inches, only $3.50. 
Postage extra—shipping weight 8 pounds. : 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send now. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. B-13 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


1929 catalog: 96 » profuse 
F RE E ‘illustrated. Many Ronny Bn J 
home decoration. 
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bending with the weight of the vines 
and the garlands of brilliant red ber- 
ries. Here nature had achieved a 
landscape on a large scale such as any- 
one can do in his own garden on a 
smaller scale. When planted among 
such stiff and upright shrubs, such 
as the scrub oak, crab, and sumac, 
the bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
twines rapidly about their stems, soon 
covering them with its heavy, light- 
green foliage thru the summer and in 
the fall hanging them with long 
plumes of scarlet berries set in orange 
clasps, berries that will not fade until 
late in the year, often not until the 
following spring. 

There are two varieties of bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus scandens, the native 
vine, and Celastrus orbiculatus, an im- 
a from Japan. The chief dif- 
erence is in the time of fruiting, the 
Japanese variety being earlier than 
the native vine. They are effective 
anywhere, but are best in their natu- 
ral location—among shrubs, rocks, 
stumps, and brush piles. 


NOTHER native vine that thrives 
in thickets, on banks, fences, 
stone walls, stumps, and brush piles 
isCampsis radicans or trumpetcreeper. 
It is a rapid grower, extremely hardy 
and self-supporting; that is, it does 
not need a trellis to climb on, as it 
clings to its support by means of long 
aie tendrils, which enter the wood 
of that upon which it is growing. It 
should not, therefore, be planted on 
wooden buildings, for it will damage 
them somewhat. It does no harm to 
trees, however, as the tendrils enter 
only the dead, outer bark layer. 

The trumpetcreeper lives to a very 
old age, often attaining an enormous 
size. One that I recall measured 10 
inches in diameter 1 foot above the 
ground. The large, red flowers are 
very showy and never fail to attract 
the humming birds. They should not 
be planted where they will be crowded 
by other vines or shrubs, for they like 
the sunlight and plenty of air. The 
soil cannot be too rich for them. 

The grapevine should be found in 
every home-planting. It provides a 
cool, deep shade when planted on 
lattice or trellis and produces deli- 
cious and wholesome fruit in abun- 
dance. The fragrance of its blossoms 
equals that of any flower the garden 
can boast of, andoh! the fragrance of 
its fruit! Nothing can equal it. In the 
service yard, on the back fence, on 
the latticed porch, even on the walls 
of the house itself, a grapevine will 
not be amiss. There is a wide variety 
to select from—the white Niagara, 
the blue Concord, the red Delaware, 
the Catawba, and dozens of others. 

The vines must be closely pruned, 
of course, if they are to bear fruit. 
The side branches should be cut back 
to the second bud and the main stem 
shortened to about 6 feet. However 
if the fruit is not wanted, they need 
be pruned only enough to keep plenty 
of new wood growing. 


























All of Will’s fruit 
trees, shade trees, 
flowering shrubs, hedges 
perennials and garden . 
at bred, to flourish in. the Nerth’s wnt 
growing season. curty 

heavy producen. Many are strictly will” in- 

troductions devel from native Indian species. 
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For $1.00 instead of $1.55 —- price, we will 

send our famous collection of vegetables for a 

25 x 40 foot garden. Highly productive varieties, 

affording something fresh and delicious for the 

table all seasonlong. Collection contains varied 

Re 
weet Corn, cucumbers, le . 3 


radishes, Swiss C 
; Poday! Save money! 


FREE CATALOG! 


See our valuable new 
















corns, garden seeds, trees, bs. 
Crop-sure varieties, all at low, 
direct-from-grower prices. 


OSCAR H. WILL&CO. 
Box C-2 Bismarck, N. D. 
Seedhouse, Nursery and 
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15 feet 





ts. Needs only of Has 1 
Tatas send illustrated folder B-129. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. Cedar Falls, lowa 
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If You Would Have 
an Early Garden 


[Continued from page 88 ] 


mixing sand with the original soil. If 
sand is costly or not available, fair 
substitutes are sifted coal ashes, leaf 
mold or other decayed vegetable 
matter, especially if dark-colored. 
Dark colors absorb more heat than 
do light ones. 

Above all things, the beds must be 
well drained, for if wet, they will 
be cold, and not only will seed be 
slow to sprout, but much of it won | 
decay. If not naturally well drained, 
tile should be laid below the frost 
line and lead to lower ground or a 
“dry well” where the excess water 
may empty. Where the soil is in- 
clined to be wet, still further advan- 
tage may be gained by raising the 
beds from 2 to 4 inches above the 
level, which tends to dry and thus to 
warm the soil. 

Such beds are especially useful for 
startin pay. he hardy crops, such 
as cabbage, celery and onions, for 


transplanting. Care must be exer-. 


cised to sow the seed much more thin- 


ly than recommended for the open _ 


garden, because, in the n 


conditions are mere favorable, and the - 


seedlings should have ample space in 
which to develop sturdy roots. Also, 
when sown thinly, they may be al- 
lowed to remain where they are until 
removed to the garden. In this way, 
transplanting to flower pots, flats or 
a second nursery bed may be avoided 
and not only time saved, but a small- 
er area involved in producing the 
seedlings. 

After the seedlings are removed 
the nursery beds may be plan 
with tomatoes, cantaloupes, beans, 
watermelon, or some other heat-loving 
vegetable.They will grow much more 
rapidly there because of the heat re- 
flected from the wall or the fence. 


B* growing and handling your own 
plants as suggested, you can avoid 
the principal objections to those pur- 
chased in local stores or even bom 
gardeners; that is, crowding, loss of 
root when digging, drying, and unde- 
sired varieties. From the home-table 
standpoint, this last is most impor- 
tant, because most commercial gar- 
deners grow varieties of poorer quali- 
7 those = amateur likes. 

n open-garden sowing, you ma 
take pdtadioas of the “extra early” 
varieties, most of which, however, are 
of inferior quality to the “second 
early” and later kinds, to say nothing 
of their smaller yields. For instance, 
round-seeded garden peas are little 
better than field peas and decidedly 
poorer in flavor and yield to the 
wrinkled seeded kinds; also, the Cory 
and other early kinds of corn do not 
compare with varieties of the Golden 
Bantam group. 

A great many vegetables whose 
seeds are small or whose seedlings are 
hard to see when they first appear, 
may be aided in getting an early start 
and a 
seeds of a small quick-growing variety 
about 2 inches apart in the same rows 
with them. As the radishes sprout 
mee talis yom, yo spe be 2a 
may ore the w are 
enough to be troublesome. They also 
break the ground more or less and 
thus assist the weaker plants to get 
thru. But, equally important, thus 
cultivation tends to dry and warm 
the soil, a result which in early spring 


ood stand by sowing radish ~ 
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Makes any garden {x 
a better garden 


Those who use Planet Jr. Wheel Hoes for the first time are amazed at the new 
ease and speed with which Planet Jr. does their hoeing and weeding. Amazed at 
the time and tedious drudgery it saves. Amazed at the better results they get 
Amazed that they have put up with the old hand hoe so long. 


You, too, will be as pleasantly surprised with this Planet Jr. No. 12 Double and 
Single Wheel Hoe, equipped with hoes, cultivator teeth, leaf lifters and pair of 
plows. With these attachments it plows, furrows, hills, hoes, weeds, cultivates. 
As a double wheel hoe it straddles rows to hoe and cultivate both sides at once. As 
a single wheel hoe it works equally well between rows. 


Have a Planet Jr. garden this year! Write for new Planet Jr. Catalog and read 
about this sturdy, useful tool on page 23. Catalog mailed free with our garden 
booklet—“‘Home Gardens— How to ‘Grow What You Eat’.” 


S.L.ALLEN & COMPANY, Inc 


Dept. 102B 
Sth & Glenwood Ave. 


Philadelphi 











The Delta Handi-Shop 
is a complete full-sized 
motorized workshop at a 
price within the reach of 
all. Includes all necessary 
equipment for woodturn- 
ing face turning, circular 
sawing, scroll-saw work, 
sanding, drilling, dado and ‘ 
joining work, grinding, ; 

uffing, tool-sharpening. 


SENT ON 10 


You can have this husky, man-sized electric 
Workshop for 10 Days’ Trial in your own 
Home. Test it to your heart’s content. Make the 
things you’ve always wanted to make. Save money 
on repair work. how you can earn the cost of for beautifu illustrated literature giving complete 
the shop in a few month’s of spare time work. Com- description of Delta Handi-Shop and pictures of its 
lete set of working drawings FREE with each outfit. many exclusive advantages. Also full details of 10 
wo-shaft motor. Heavy U-shaped lathe bed. Day Trial Offer, and your choice of 3 convenient 
You will find the Handi-Shop has many exclusive ad- | '™ethods of payment. 
vantages such as the powerful constant-speed, two- DELTA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


shaft motor. Heavy U-shaped lathe bed. Improved :. 
circular saw, sanding disc, scroll-saw, each equipped 1661-1667 Holton S$t., Dept. 0.29 Milwaukee, Wis 




















DAY’S TRIAL 


with special tilting table. All completely assembled on 
heavy veneered wood base. 


EASY TERMS—WRITE NOW 

















Asparagus Roots. Pedigreed Washington Big Profits in Heme Coofting' 
1000 8800, inne M0150» 100d 812.08. 
00, year 50, 00. 
Wasbington rust resistant is the favorite. 
Palmetto. The Old Stand By—100 one year 60c. 1000 
$4.00. Two year 100—75¢e. 1000—$6 
060--$9.00. ‘Best largest 


1 

00. 00. 

Three year 19 28. 1 ; roots 
Nurseries, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 


Alice 
shows just how to make home cook- 








Bradley, famous expert, 
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PLASTIC WOOD: ? 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


The North wind doth blow, and keeps 
blowing right through the edges of 
the window casing. Stop the drafts 
with Plastic Wood—force it in the 
cracks around the frame —it handles 
like putty and hardens into solid 
wood—and anyone can use it. Use it 
for cracks around the baseboard too, 
under door sills, in floors — wherever 
the cold air seeps in. It is waterproof 
and weatherproof, adheres firmly, and 
takes paint or varnish perfectly. 

If Plastic Wood needs thinning, or 
hardens too rapidly, add a few drops 
of Plastic Wood Solvent. At dealers, 
in 25 cent and 50 cent cans. 





1 Ib. can $1.00 \4 Ib. can 35 cts. 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
112 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 




















fore they feed 
plants a long 


SPECIAL OFFER 
atti mean es 


tions for use, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


Interesting literature FREE. 


Garden Department 


MADISON AVE! 














“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


bulbs. America, Peace, Panam. 





GLADIOLUS 


100 CHOICE MIXED ] 00 
BULBS POSTPAID dl. 

Collection made up of named 
varieties. Full blooming — 


Schwaben, Pendleton, Wilbrink. 
Special Price List sent FREE. 
| WILDNAGEN BULB FARM, Box 554-A,! WATERLOO, IOWA 











hastens plant growth to the great ad- 
vantage of the permanent crop. As 
soon as the radishes reach edible size, 
they must be removed and the rows 
weeded and cultivated close to the 
plants. 

During wet springs when seed of 
many kinds is likely to decay, loss is 
often experienced. This may be 
avoided and much time gained by 
sprouting the seeds before planting. 
Spread the seed thinly on cotton 

cloth, kept moist, until the seed coats 

burst and the sprouts begin to ap- 
pear. Then sow them more thinly 
and shallower than usual. As they 
are likely to stick together and to 
your hands while wet, the water on 
the surface may be allowed to evapo- 
rate before sowing, but the drying 
must not be enough to dry out the 
seeds, or the little sprouts will die. 


HEN the soil is dry and there 
seems to be no likelihood of rain, 
the seed sown may remain for weeks 
without sprouting unless it can be 
properly irrigated. This drawback 
may be overcome in several ways: b 
freshly digging the area to be = ten f 
thus bringing the moist soil to the sur- 
face; by soaking the seed for 12 to 24 
hours before sowing; by sowing more 
deeply than recommended for gener- 
ally favorable soil conditions; by firm- 
ing it well in the ground. The amount 
of firming must depend upon the size 
of the seed. For large seeds, such as 
peas, | 2ans, corn, and beets, I tramp 
with my full weight on every inch of 
row after sowing these seeds and 
then scratch the immediate surface 
loose with the steel garden rake. 
Thus, I have had excellent stands of 
a when the soil was so dry a 
andful crumbled to powder would 
blow away. When firming such small 
seeds as carrot, onion, and parsnip in 
the ground, I hold the steel rake near- 
vertical and then pound the earth 
own on the rows with the rake head. 
This firms the seed in the soil, aids 
water in coming upward from below 
and leaves enough loose earth on the 
surface to serve as a mulch. 

Where the soil is heavy and likely 
to puddle and bake, lima beans will 
give only a poor stand, because they 
cannot push thru. Therefore, a wee 
or two before the seeds would nor- 
mally be sown in the garden, fill 2- 
inch flower pots with a soil mixture 
(half sand, half loam); press one seed 
no deeper than its wiath, eye down 
in each; stand the pots in shallow 
water until the surface becomes 
moist; then place them close together 
rim-deep in moist coal ashes where 
the sun will strike them most if not 
all day. Treated in this way, espe- 
cially if the pots are placed on the 
south side of a wall or tight board 
fence, the seeds should sprout in a 
week. They should not be watered 
unless they seem to suffer. This is 
indicated by wilting of the leaves. 
While the plants are in the pots and 
close together, they may be easily 
sameeiel in case of a cold sna 
whereas others in the garden wou d 
run far more risk and entail a great 
deal more work to save them. 

Sweet corn may be started two or 
three weeks before normal plantin 
time in a box partly filled with old 
crumbly manure, rotted sawdust, or 
other light material that holds mois- 
ture well. The seedlings may be trans- 
planted 1 foot or more apart in the 
garden when they are 2 or 3 inches 
high. Such plants should yield ears 
two or more weeks earlier than those 
grown from seed sown in the garden 
at the normal time. 





Something different—something new— is the red- 
leaved Japanese Barberry recently offered to dis- 
criminating home owners. 

newest of new. shrubs has met with instant 
favor since it was first introduced in 1927. The 
rich lustrous bronzy red of its foliage which bocemes 
more brilliant gongnent ihe summer ae to 
vivid orange, scarlet and red shades in the fa 

Resembles ip. opfor the beautiful red-leaved Japa- 
nese Maple. adapted to mixing in shrubbery 
borders or for } -4- on the lawn. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you order direct from the ad you can benefit trom the follow- 
ing special low postpaid prices on this wonderful shri 
9 in — in. Bushy Plante Gee ongh 3 pats 
i r= oo « 


afin % depnname Azalea (Mo'lis) a sidummen shrub, flowers brilliant 
me col 
49 in. - in. Sety vigorous plants ete each 4 for 

12 38 Poy Sask 2'** 33:88 


Free Catalos and Booklet Entitled— 


**How to Plant’’ 


Get our big 1929 Catalog that tells all about our 600 acres of 
“Ev that’s Good and Hardy."’ The catalog is a veri- 
table index of bi ot 4 and contains a complete listing of stand- 
ard and rare varieties as well as the old favorites. Get the 
tree neontes that tells om how to to plant for +4 ~ It is simple 
and easy to understa: your order for arberry ay 

and ask for catalog and booklet. 


THE COLE seo ~1 eee Y 


Painesville, hio 

























Four big, 2 your old, field oe8 gous 
Everblooming Roses, adi- 
ance, Luxembourg, etviean 
Beauty, carmine T_, Lady ~ 4 
ington, regular price 75 cts cach 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
To add many new friends we will send ail 
four Roses hp — pt for $1.89, as an added 
ad FREE one each 
Columbia and American Beauty, white. 
Grow Your Own Nuts 
Japanese Walnut tably, Nate of hardy, bear young, pro- 
jifely and of choice quality, quite like 
nglish Walnuts. They are also splendid shade trees, 
$1.50 each; two for $2.50; five for 85.25, all prepaid. 
Send for reduced price catalogue. 
erence, any bank in Westminster. 


WESTERN MARYLAND NURSERIES, Westminster, Maryland 


ree SEEDS 


are what the name implies. Seeds 
that have proven their Fnerit by re- 
sults. To get acquainted so that you 
may know personaly o of = —o of 


our seeds, 
pe Free a liberal package each hot 


*sS 
GARLAND TOMATO 
Large, bright red, extra early. smooth, 
fine flavored, continuous bearer and 

AMERICAN BRANCHING 
Fine large double flowers on long stems, 
just the kind for cutting. allt the nice 
colors, together with our 1929 Seed Book 
for Market and Home Gardeners which lists 
our full line of Vegetable, Plowse, Farm 
seeds and everything for the Garden and Lawn. 


nas LETHERMAN SEEP CO. 
Canton, Ohio 






























| SPEND YOUR VACATION IN 


Blue Ridge Mountains of N.C. 


The year-round vacation land of America. Cool in 
summer, agreeably warm in fall, winter and spri 

Hard surfaced roads from all directions. four golf 
courses, tennis, horseback riding nderful scenic 
beauty. Kenilworth Inn, sae ie. invites you and 
offers you every convenience and comfort. It will be 
a pleasure to send you illustrated folder and rates. 


KENILWORTH INN, Box 1230, Asheville, N. C. 


Small Fruits 


Roses, Shrubs 


ory stock, one and two-year- 
d plants; sek, in wee w Fork 
4. garden area of 

‘4- Our new catalogue, ge ha reid 
will be sent free on request. Write today. 


T. S HUBBARD CO. 
Box 18 FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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I Learned From My 
Own Garden 


[Continued from page 18] 


broadcast the fine seeds on the sur- 
face and then smooth the top soil 
gently with my hand, rather than 
attempt to sow them in even the 
tiniest trenches. The finest seeds, as 
foxgloves and campanulas, I don’t 
even do this with. I merely scatter 
them. With all seeds, after sowing 
them, firm the soil with a board. 

The fourth step toward success 
with perennials came when I Jearned, 
after much doing it the wrong way 
that it doesn’t pay to transplant canal 
seedlings from the frame to the bor- 
der among larger plants. It’s much 
better to transplant them to rows in 
a propagating garden or nursery and 
there grow them until fall before giv- 
ing them their permanent place. The 
more transplanting most perennials 
get, the better root systems they 
acquire. 

It took me about four years before 
I fully realized the fifth step, which 
is that many plants are propagated 
much more easily by division or by 
cuttings in sand than from seed. 
Now, with any plant that lends itself 
to division, as veronica, ajuga, thyme, 
helenium, and so on, I buy a few 
plants, and when I want more, I 
divide them. The divisions I put out 
in the nursery in rows to grow, just 
as I do the seedlings. Another thing 
I have learned over and over is that 
it takes cultivation to get growth and 
bloom; so I plant things in the 
border far enough apart to give them 
room to reach their maximum size 
and space enough for we to get in 
and out with a hoe or some other dig- 
ging tool. All summer long, from 
late March until the ground freezes, 
I dig, dig, dig—as ardently as that 
woman in the poem who sewed on 
the shirt. 


HE last big step to success I 

learned, too, from my own experi- 
ence. For the first two summers 
whenever dry spells came, out would 
come the hose, and every evening I’d 
stand and sprinkle. But for all my 
diligent sprinkling, each day the 
ground would dry out and bake hard, 
and my plants would dwindle and 
spindle. One day, however, I re- 
membered how my grandmother 
used to water her flowers, and she 
grew better flowers than anyone in 
the village. She had no hose, but 
she’d take a tub of water and with 
the tin washbasin from the back 
porch bench, just pour water on the 
beds. That gave me the idea; so one 
day I took off the nozzle of the hose, 
ran the end to the border, and put- 
ting it right on the ground, I Jet the 
water run gently out until a patch of 
ground was thoroly soaked. Then I 
moved on to another patch. I found 
that soaking one evening and weed- 
ing and cultivating the next watered 
the plants deeply and thoroly and 
kept the soil in good tilth. 

Now I never sprinkle—I always 
soak, either with the hose or with the 
sprinkling-can without sprinkler-top. 
Once every week or ten days is suf- 
ficient. 

There you have it—the secret of 
-how I’ve learned to grow flowers 
from growing them. 

With annuals, it took me about 
three years to find out that the way 
to get large plants and choice bloom 
is to grow the seed in the seedframe, 








Don’ t neglect 


OTHER particularly is the 
guardian of the family’s 
health. Children, and even the 
men-folks, are careless about 
minor injuries, Serious infec- 
tion is often thé result. 
Guard your family against 
this danger. Always have 
Creolin—the healing antiseptic 
—handy. Use it in treating 
minor cuts, bruises, scratches, 
burns, insect bites. One tea- 
spoonful of Creolin to a pint 
of water makes a healing anti- 
septic solution. Apply to 
affected part with absorbent 
cotton or clean cloth. Jn 
serious cases, call the doctor. 


Disinfectant - Antiseptic 





CREOLIN 


PEARSON 


- Deodorant 








Used by hospitals and physicians 
Creolin-Pearson is used in 
Hospitals and by Physicians. 
It is a powerful germ-killer— 
yet entirely safe when used as 
directed. At your drug-store. 


HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 
A valuable 48-page book giving ad- 
vice on disease prevention, first aid, 
personal hygiene, and the care of 
domestic animals. Mail the coupon 
for a free copy. 


MERCK & CO. INC. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Send me, without charge, your Home 


} | 
| | 
| Book on Sanitation. | 
| | 
| | 
l | 
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Spring Mowing Plans 
Before you know it springtime 
mowing will claim your attention. 
The Moto-Mower should figure 
in your plans—America’s most 
popular power mower. Remem- 
ber, a twist of the wrist guides 
Durability, economy, sim- 
plicity are all there. A fine 
3-color catalog. Ask for it. 









The Moto-Mower Co., 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 














TRADE MARE 


NAME __ 


ADDRESS 


Please vend the catalogue to: 
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New toilets for 
old 








Sant-FLusu has made 
cleaning the toilet 
the easiest of house- 
hold tasks. Now it is the work of 
but a few minutes. And Sani-Flush 
leaves the whole closet clean and 
sparkling white. 

Sani-Flush cleanses the toilet more 
thoroughly than any brush. Marks, 
and stains, and incrustations disap- 
pear. Sani-Flush reaches the hidden 
trap and banishes foul odors. Just 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following di- 
rections on the can, and flush. The 
work is done. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing. Use it the year round, and espe- 
cially in the hot’ weather months. 
Keep a can handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenitc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . areal water softener 












, tested seeds sure 
to produce. Sold for 59 years 
to satisfied customers. Prices 
reasonable. 

FREE extra packages with 
every order. ° 
24 FREE—Large catalog with 
:)) hundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ ad- 
dresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
122 S, First St., Rockford, IL. 





free 1 cuales Ay sh hy 
‘ ¥ e 

or farm or cit: lot. Special: 2 ear p 

Calif. Privet $5.00 | Spt 

Van Houtte 10 for $2.2 








and then transplant them to where 
they belong permanently, This is, I 
found, the way to do with asters, 
zinnias, cosmos, snapdragons, scabi- 
osas, marigolds, pansies, ageratum, 
sweet alyssum, gaillardias, helichry- 
sum or straw flower, annual lark- 
spurs, annual pinks, forget-me-nots— 
which are biennials—and verbenas. 

There are a number of other an- 
nuals which can be transplanted, tho 
it is just as satisfactory to sow the 
seed where they are to grow and then 
thin. The old gardener’s rule of “Sow 
thick and thin quick” is a good one, 
even if the grammar is not precise. 
Among these I would class salpiglos- 
sis, stocks, calendulas, calliopsis, 
candytuft, godetia, lavatera or an- 
nual mallow, annual lupines and 
nigella. 

Then there are other annuals, 
which, because they are hard to trans- 
plant, should preferably always be 
sown where they are wanted and 
thinned. Among these are Shirley 
poppies, California poppies, hunne- 
mania, Phlox drummondi, four 
o’clocks, centaureas or cornflowers, 
petunias, and nasturtiums. I have 
transplanted all of these tho, I be- 
lieve. The poppies are almost im- 
possible to transplant. 


F one is a beginner, I have found 

that the easiest things to grow are 
all of those in the first list of the fore- 
going, except pansies and asters, 
calendulas, calliopsis, candytuft, an- 
nual lupines, nigella, Shirley and 
California poppies, Phlox drummon- 
di, cornflowers and nasturtiums. 

Incidentally, for the beginner with 
perennials, it will be found that the 
ones that grow most easily are gail- 
lardias, coreopsis, sweet williams, 
Digitalis ambigua (dwarf yellow 
foxgloves), delphiniums, achillea, an- 
themis, ajuga, boltonia, cerastium, 
shasta daisies, pinks, perennial flax, 
bergamot, Nepeta mussini, phlox, 
sedums and veronicas. This list 
should be greatly enlarged. 

For dusting, I have a small hand- 
duster that cost two or three dollars. 
For dusting plants on the ground, as 
melons, I made one out of a gallon, 
round tin box, punched holes in the 
bottom—outward. Inailed two pieces 
of lath on it with another piece across 
the top for a handle. The sticks pro- 
ject about 4 inches below the can, 
too. I jar this on the ground without 
stopping or stooping and out comes 
the dust. I go on and jar the next one. 

With these three simple pieces of 
equipment, plus my old kettle, iron 
spoon and garbage can, I can fight 
almost any insect or disease that 
bothers my flowers, shrubs or vege- 
tables. As for ways of doing it and 
amounts, I read the directions that 
come with the chemicals that I buy. 
I always try to buy the prepared 
commercial formulas. 

I’ve acquired quite a library of 
books and bulletins on insects and 
diseases. But to tell you a secret, the 
booklet, “Common Garden Pests,” 
by Gregory and Davis, that was 
issued by Better Homes and Gardens 
last summer, has superseded all of 
the others. This little book tells 
about almost all the pests, and I 
wouldn’t want to be without it. 

I could go on for hours telling of 
all the tricks and stratagems I use to 
coax plants to grow and bloom and 
how I do it without spending a lot of 
money. The Seotch in me kee 
whispering to save .money, and t 
Irish in me joyously figures out ways 
to do it that only Irishmen would 
ever think of. 











Special collection of Sutton’s 
Seeds—25 varieties for $5.00 


THE seeds in this unusual 
collection are all of the 
finest quality Sutton va- 
rieties — just the kinds 
that should be grown in 
every home garden. The 
25 pocuets are carefully 
packed and the price in- 
cludes postage as wellasa 
copy ot Sutton’s Catalog. 

ead the list: Anchusa 
Italica; Bright Pink and 
Orange Antirrhinum; 
Aquilegia; Sutton’s Pink 
Pearl Aster; Campanula; 
Chrysanthemum, Peren- 
nial, Shasta Daisy Wes- 
tralia; Clarkia; Delphin- 
ium; Dimorphotheca 
hybrids; Eschscholtzia; 
zaillardia; Geum; Gode- 
tia; Double Hollyhocks; 
Lavatera; Lupinus; Mig- 
nonette; Pentstemon; Scabious; Stock, and 
Phlox Drummondii; Pop- Suttons’ Giant Double 
py Orientale;Pyrethrum; Zinnias. 





Sutton’s Special Mix- 
ture of Cornflowers. 
Seed packets, 35 cents. 


This collection contains, full-sized packets and 
would cost almost double if purchased at the packet 
rate. Now is the time to order to receive your seeds 
before planting time. Send International Money 
Order please. Address 


Sutton & Sons 


Dept. 15 Reading, England 


4 


England’s Best 


Free Garden Book 


Planning a garden is next to the joy of eating 
what you raise in it. You'll find my New 1929 
Free Garden Book will make of your planning 
a pleasant pastime—the information it contains 
will solve your planting problems and make 
your selections of “what to plant” easy, while 
the results will be highly satisfactory. 


Larger and Better than Ever 


Our Free Garden Book this year is the largest 
and most complete we have ever issued—Send 
for it today. Every person interested in trees, 
shrubs and seeds will find it valuable. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
104 Court St., Beatrice, Neb. 















« 50-Page Bird Book in Colors 
\\\ “Canaries for Pleasure and Profit.’’ 
Gives expert professional advice 
on breeding, rearing, training, feed- 
ing and care of Canaries. Keep your 
birds in song. Sent free together with liberal 
samples of West’s Quality Bird Foods on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps or coin to cover mailing costs. 
West’s Bird Foods are sold at all good stores 


Magnesia Products Co., 1562 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the 
= f and 
- ; 
Of New Castle exert” exer 


quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
offers and tells how to grow our famous 
plants. Write for your copy. J?’s free. 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 264 New Castle, Indiana 


AHLIAS 


15 unlabeled bulbs, 15 varieties, no two alike, 
teed to sprout, $2.50 postpaid. All beautiful new vari- 
eties. Of the same special lot labeled. . 4 
Catalog free. 


Geo. L. Stillman,—The Original Dahlia Specialist 


Box B-H 29, Westerly, 
of World Known Dahlias 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


These beautiful Gladioli: Henry Ford, Purple Glory, 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, Elisabeth Tabor,.-18 medium size 
bulbs in ali. This cut-price offer good until March 1. 
Double orders accepted. D. L. Skiff, 717 9th 8t., Boulder, Cole. 
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A Practical Plan 
for Success 
[Continued from page 65] 


collect the insurance. But almost 
everybody in this world has or ex- 
pects to have dependents. Parents 
often become dependent; wives and 
children are dependents. Such a 
policy protects them all up to the 
extent of the policy. Therefore, I 
should start my financial structure 
with a generous block of straight 
ey should also for savings— 
tC) arrange for sa 

the very day I got my first job. Even 
if I saved only 5 cents a week, I 
would save it and Ye it in a savings 
account. I would do this, first, to 
get the habit of saving. It is only 
thru habitual saving that the ave 

man can ever get ahead. Second, 
even tho the sum saved were small, it 
would always be ready money. 

Tho insurance is an excellent thing, 
I would by no means limit my at- 
tempts at accumulation to insurance. 
1 would wef plan for enlarged 
savings. I would by all means save 
thru the building-and-loan plan, 
making monthly payments. 
As soon as I had saved eno to buy 
the lot 1 wanted; I would build a 
house. It is wasteful to rent a house 
for years before attempting to build. 
Thru the building-and-loan plan, 
anyone can convert rent money into 
payments on a home. 

As for other investments, if one has 
accumulated a little capital thru 
savings, one is often in a position to 
make a tidy sum thru the purchase of 
good stocks or other sound invest- 
ments. Ready money ig usually the 
sine qua non of such good fortune. 


A= this may seem to involve a tre- 
mendous lot of savings, as it does. 
And you may say, ‘‘How am I to 
save anything on my income? I earn 
barely enough to live on.” Generally, 
such a statement is fallacious. If it 
were put truthfully, it would read 
like this: “I earn barely enough to 
live in the expensive way I like to 
live.” That is the truth, is it not? 

Size of income has very little to do 
with ability to save. You save be- 
cause you get the habit of saving, or 

ou never save at all. “Man is a 

undle of habits.’”’ No one of his 
habits is more gripping than his 
financial habit. If, when you are 
young, you get the habit of saving, 
you will always save. 

Perhaps you are starting life on a 
small income. Perhaps you earn 
only $1,000 a year. Don’t let that 
bother you. Save. Work. Soon 
you will earn more. The very posses- 
sion of some savings will so stimulate 
you and spur you on that soon you 
will earn more. The sure way to be 
ae is to learn to save early in 
ife, to live modestly, to look at a 
thing’s real value rather than its 
dollar worth. Once you discover 
that the dollar mark has little rela- 
tion to real value, you are in a position 
to build a financial structure. 

In this land of big pay, every man 
can become financially independent. 
- You can. The main difficulty is in 
learning to save. That involves 
sacrifices. But you can’t eat your 
cake and have it too. The wise man 
eats only part of his cake and saves 
the rest. If you want to become 
financially independent, make a plan 
for your life; then live up to 1t.— 
Lewis Edwin Theiss. 

































ITH a BARKER to keep the weeds out and the surface 

mulched, gardening is just fun. No chopping, no stooping 

or bending, no tugging, no strain. So easy and swift you 
can grow many more things and can give your garden the frequent- 
ly and timely attention a garden needs. 


‘*Best Weed Killer Ever Used’’ 


Eight blades turning against an underground knife cut the weeds 
at their roots orco u them. They cannot grow again. 
At thesame time the BARKER works the surface into a level mois- 
tmes-qotainias ing soil mulch. to the plants. Has leaf- 
guards, onderful also for making seedbed, and for cutting 
strawberry runners. Has shovel for deeper cultivation. 

The BARKER has been used extensively in every state for nearly 
twenty years. Nothing else just like it. Read what gardeners 
and florists the world over say about it. Built in two styles; seven 
different sizes Prices range very low. Shipping charges paid. 
Get this valuable garden book and Special Factory-to-User Offer 
now. Use the coupon, or a postcard will do. 

Sole Mfrs. 


\ BARKER MFG. CO., Box 367, David City, Nebr. 


MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 367, David City, Nebr. 
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Harris’ Exquisite 
POMPON ZINNIAS 


Something new for your garden. 


These remarkable little Zinnias have round, double flowers like 
Button Chrysanthemums. While the slender stems make them 
especially attractive for bouquets, the low-growing, compact plants 
produce a gorgeous display of brilliant unusual colors along the 
edge of the garden. They are sure to bloom profusely from early 
summer until frost from seed sown out doors in spring. 
Special Offer. For 20c in stamps we send a large packet of Harris’ New 
Pompon Zinnias, all colors mixed, together with a coupon good for 20c on any 
subsequent order sent us amounting to $1.00 or more. 

Be sure and ask for our Seed Book today. It’s different. 
It shows the unusual varieties that will make your garden distinctive and it 
tells you what, when and how to plant your favorite annuals and perennials 
for the best pw Racer garden. It also tells about our special service for help- 
ing you i our own garden. We are large growers of seed plants and 
coke, ling Zrect to you from our own farm. 

Our free catalog is worth asking for today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 
» hie ees eo RR ee t Pee 
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Border of Harris’ New Butterfly Delphinium blooming first year from Seed. 
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Come to the Garden Clinic 


ag 





Prune shrubs from the bottom, cutting out the old, dead wood 
with pruning shears. Early flowering shrubs, such as forsythia 
and spirea, should be pruned directly after blooming period 


PRINGTIME is lawntime, and even 
in the North where it seems very 
early, we should give our lawns 

first consideration. Following are some 
questions which are very frequently 
asked : 


When should-I seed my new lawn?— 
New York. 

As early as possible in the spring, while 
there is an abundant supply of moisture 
in the ground. Sow the seed in the last 
snow, either in late February or early 
March in your locality. In some other 
localities, fall seeding is recommended. 


What kind of grass seed should I use? 
—Illinois. 

For most climates, a mixture of 5 
pounds of the best grade of Kentucky 
blue grass, 3 pounds of Red Top grass and 
3 pounds of Italian or English rye (Italian 
rye should be used only for spring plant- 
ing.) is very good. Many persons like to 
use 10 percent of the above mixture in 
white clover. Sow this at the rate of 1 
pound to 300 square feet. Avoid the use 
of timothy and orchard grass in lawn 
mixtures. 


What grass may be used in the southern 
states ?—Georgia. 

Bermuda grass, spring-planted from 
divisions, will give a rough but excellent 
lawn. This may be supplemented by an 
early fall seeding-in of English or Italian 
rye. 


How should I fertilize my lawn?— 
Nebraska. 

There are many fertilizers advertised 
for lawns, but, in the end, the cheapest 
and most satisfactory is a complete chem- 
ical fertilizer with a formula of 6-8-6, 
5-134, or the equivalent. Apply this in 
early spring at the rate of 3 to 4 pounds 
to 100 square feet. 
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Should I put lime on my 
lawn?—Indiana. 

Lime should not be used 
on a lawn except on a soil 
expert’s advice. 


When should annual and per- 
ennial flower seeds be sown in- 
doors ?—Missouri. 

Most perennials may be sown in- 
doors the last week of February or 
early in March. Slow-growing an- 
nuals, such as petunias and salpi- 
glossis, may besown at thesametime, 






When young trees are transplanted, prune the 
tops back severely, removing at least one-third 
of the growth, otherwise the roots will be un- 
able to take in sufficient moisture and trees die 








but the faster-growing ones, such 
as cosmos and statice, are best not 
sown until the latter part of March. 


When may hardy annual and perennial 
seeds be sown out-of-doors?—Michigan. 

These may be sown in coldframes dur- 
ing March or in the open ground as soon 
as it may be spaded and worked. 


What work can be done in the garden 
during February by those living in the 
southern states ?—Mississippi. 

Early in the month turn up the soil, 
spading in the mulch that was put around 
trees and shrubs, so that the clods may be 
sweetened by exposure to the sun and so 
mellowed that they will break easily under 
the hoe. By the last week of the month 
the beds should be hoed level, and such 
seeds as marigolds, cosmos, candytuft, 
larkspur, crimson flax, stocks, dianthus, 
sweet alyssum, phlox, and mignonette 
should be put in these open beds. Pruning 
may also be done in the last two weeks, 
but not earlier, for this will cause the 
plant to put on new growth, which might 
be killed back should a cold spell come as 
late as the first of March. 


What spraying may be done before the 
buds start growth?—Pennsylvania. 
San Jose scale and some of the other 


types of scales may be sprayed with one 
of the oil sprays during the dormant sea- 
son. 


What should be done for the plant lice 
on my plants, flowers, and shrubs ?—Ala- 
bama. 

These should be sprayed immediately 
with nicotine sulphate and soap or with 
one of the new sprays containing pyreth- 
rum extract. It will take two or three 
applications, a week apart, to kill them all. 


What should garden clubs be planning 
at this time of year ?—Oregon. 

It is never too early to plan for the 
coming season’s flower shows. Why not 
order gladiolus, dahlias and certain an- 
nual flower seeds as a club, having every- 
one plant them at the same time to insure 
a goodly supply for the local flower show ? 
A number of garden clubs do this very 
successfully. 


Why are my arborvitaes beginning to 
turn brown and look sickly?—Kansas. 

In many sections, the amount of spring 
sun and the rather open winters cause the 
arborvitaes to brown. This’ may be 
avoided to some (Continued on page 102 
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O thoughtless dashing into the street when child-. 
ren play in safety behind a beautiful and effec- 
tive Pittsburgh Lawn Fence. 








Enclosed lawns are now in vogue, not only because 
they save children’s: lives, but also because of the 
privacy, dignity and property protection afforded. 


Don’t let grim disaster strike in your home circle. 
Enclose your lawn without delay. You’ll want Pitts- 
burgh Lawn Fence because it is distinctive, rigid, 
non-climbable and outlasts other lawn 
fences at least 75%. Beautiful designs; 
send the coupon for booklet and name 
of nearest dealer. 


[ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 


751 Union Trust Pittsburgh, 


Pitts burgh Lawn Fence 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, FREE, illustrated booklet “Beautiful Protection 
for the Home,”’ and name of nearest dealer. 
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Organdy Apron 
with Flare Skirt 


No. 2921 — Organdy, clear 
and crisp, combines a waist 
of cool green and a skirt of 
a soft orchid shade to make 
this apron. The construc- 
tion is complete, requiring 
simple one stitch and lazy 
daisy embroidery to finish 
the stamped spray design. 
Will fit sizes 32 to 

40. Price each.... 95c 
Boilproof Cotton to em- 

broider, 30c extra. 
A color and lesson chart 


=m is included with every 
Y order. 














ular pond 
design for out- 
line and French 
knot embroid- 
ery. Fast color 
hemstitched 

Rose 








edges hem- 


stitched for cro- . M 

cil or Grest Walls white tubing. Size 42 x 36 

ell or Great white le x 

mches, price per Pair.......sescessesess $1 .00 


Scarf to match, hemstitched on white Em- 9c 
broidery cloth. Size 17 x 45 inches. Price each 7 
Boilproof cotton for a pair cases 25cextra,for scarf 30c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY of 


















REDERICK [J ERRSCHNER™ 
6056bS0.Ashland Ave.. CHICAGO 













Helps Raise More Garden, per rod, 
than Hoeing or Any Other Method. 


Fast as ten men with hoes. Easy as handling 
a light-running lawn! mower. Gives best gar- 
d results ever obtained. Kills all weeds. 
Crumbles clods. Pulverizes surface soil. Lifts 
soll and fills it with air, releasing plant-building 
elements. Fills earth cracks. Leaves a moisture- 
retaining blanket of level, 7 air-filled soil. 
Plants grow faster and yield heavier. For deeper 
cultivation, invert the EASY and use the 
3 adjustable steel shovels. Adjustable 
yes guards rosent tar e yey ae pol 

guaran ‘or 

Garden Book. Send NOW! 


EASY MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 36 Lincoln, Neb. 


Corner Your Pictures-aibem 














extent by planting them in partial 
shade. Better still, substitute some 
form of juniper or yew. 


When should roses and shrubs be 
planted here?—California. 
If they were not planted last 
month, they should surely be planted 
now. 
What shrubs may be pruned at 
this time of year?—Ohio. 
Any shrubs which have been used 
for winter twig effects, shrubs that 
are used for foliage effect and shrubs 
which bloom late in the summer on 
the new growth may be pruned now. 
Do not make the common mistake of 
pruning your Vanhoutte spirea at 
this time, because you will cut off the 
flower buds and will have no bloom 
next season. 
FOR ALL GARDENERS 
OW is the time to bring 
your garden scrapbook 
up to date. The following 
leaflets are now available. 
Simply send a 2-cent stamp 
for each one desired to De- 
partment L, The Service Bu- 
reau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
BG- |—Pruning Ornamental Shrubs 
BG- 2—Music for Garden Festivals 
BG- 3—Plants for Shady Places 
BG- 4—School Garden Clubs 
BG- 5—Freeing the Lawn of Weeds 

| BG- 6—Shrubs with Ornamental 

Berries 
| BG- 7—Rock Garden Plants 
| BG- 8&—The Better Homes and Gar- 


dens’ Bulb Chart 
BG- 9—Bibliography of Garden 
Books 


BG-10—Trees and Shrubs with Un- 
usual Autumn Coloring 
BG-!1—Continuous Bloom in the 

Perennial Border 
BG-12—Vines for Home Beautifica- 


tion 








I live in a semiarid country where 
irrigation ts necessary in summer, 
and I have seen my neighbors water- 
ing their trees and shrubs during the 
winter. Should I also do this?—Utah. 

Yes, indeed. Even in the sections 
of the country where there is more 
rainfall than in yours, it will do no 
harm to “douse” the tops of the 
shrubs and trees several times during 
the winter. In February, particularly, 
the roots are frozen, while the tops 
may be partially active with some 
sap flowing. With this sap flowing 
in the bark, there is bound to be 
transpiration, and if this loss of mois- 
ture continues without the roots’ 
being able to replenish the sap in the 
bark, some of the living tissue in the 
cambium layer will be destroyed. On 
bright warm days, get a hose out, put 
on warm clothing, and then soak the 
tops of trees and shrubs with water, 
particularly newly planted material 
and evergreens. Spray lightly sev- 
eral times. Absorption is the remedy 
for too much evaporation from bark 
tissue, and repeated soakings, several 
times a month, is the one big remedy. 


Does the amateur gardener have 
any use for coldframes? — New 
Hampshire. 

Until you have a coldframe, and, 
possibly, even a hotbed and a small 
greenhouse, you do not know half the 
joy of gardening. Coldframes are 
used for’ starting seedlings earlier 
than they may be planted in the 
ground and for hardening and condi- 
tioning the seedlings which you have 
been raising in the house before you 
plant them out in the ground. 
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THE HEDGE OF 
BEAUTY - DENSITY - PROTECTION 
The best of all hedges. 


Big Bushy Plants 


12 to 18 inch size 


$10.00 - per - 100 


The lowest price ever. 


Order at once for spring shipment 


We have pepent a most interesting catalog, illus- 
trated in full colors, containing a wealth of informa- 
tion about trees, shrubs, roses, ever s and 
perennials, which will help you in garden or land- 
scape planning. Jt’s Free, ask for catalog B. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Nurserymen Since 1866 
1769 Main Street Rochester; N. Y. 
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squeezer 
iees- does it 
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Snow-white clothes in 5 min. Pumps’ suds 
pack = _—— apn | Ly) meshes. No se 
q e leverage es it very easy. ves 
ao NY work, Keeps hands out of suds. 
on first machine in a_ territory. 

30 days trial, Cat. free. No agents. 

HANDY WASHER CO0.,2437.E. Fayette, Syracuse, N. Y 
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Ne) Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
—=— Box 87 QUINCY, ILL. 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRIES. 


The Best, surest crop and most profitable known—1000 
for $15.00. 100 for $2.00. 





bs ten two year for $1.00. Fifteen one 
Grape-Vines Year $1.00. Bignt kinds, red, white, 
blue, 100 two year $7.00. 8 on 1000. 
Everything to plant. Big Nursery. Free. 


Prestage Nurseries, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 
130 varieties, State Inspected. 
GLADIOLUS o3"55 sist feof Pebdet 


$2.00. 50. Lg. Fine mixed $1.25. 3000 blets 
$1.00. J pakias (oe varieties) $1.00. | 10 Erle all dif 
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How to Grow the 


Bramble Fruits 
[Continued from page 31] 


have reached the desired height. 
Blackberries are generally tipped 
somewhat higher than black rasp- 
berries. 

In a short time side branches will 
arise from the canes headed back, and 
these will grow over gracefully until 
their tips reach the und, where 
they often take root. Nothing further 
need be done with these until spring. 

Because red raspberries do not 
make so vigorous a growth and do 
not produce strong side branches when 
headed back, they are usually per- 
mitted to grow unchecked. 

Second, spring pruning. The prin- 
cipal pruning is done the following 
spring before growth starts. In the 
case of red raspberries the weak, 
straggling canes are removed and the 
remainder are headed back to a 
height of 3 to 4 feet, depending upon 
the vigor of the plant. 


I* the case of black a 
spring pruning consists oi cutting 
out altogether any weak canes and cut- 
ting back the lateral branches of the 
fruiting canes. The degree to which 
= —— gt cut back determines 
the value of the pruning operation. 
If the laterals are os 
back, the number of buds left will be 
too great to produce the maximum 
amount of high-class fruit, and if 
they are cut too short, the crop will 
be correspondingly reduced. While 
the most satisfactory number of buds 
left varies somewhat with the variety, 
the amount of pruning practiced on 
most varieties is increasing. Formerly 
the laterals were left from 12 to 15 
inches long, but recent investigations 
conducted at the Michigan agricul- 
tural experiment station indicate that 
such a length is too great. The prun- 
ing back of laterals to from 4 to 6 
buds each is recommended. This 
heavy pruning sy does not 
reduce the crop, but it does increase 
the size of the individual fruits and 
results in a larger proportion of large 
attractive berries. The percentage of 
berries ripening early is increased, 
which is of importance commercially. 

Blackberries make even a stronger 
growth than black raspberries and 
need not be pruned quite so severely. 

Third, removing the fruited-out 
canes. The third pruning operation 
consists in removing the old, dead 
canes that have borne a crop Of fruit. 
The fruiting canes die soon after the 
fruit is harvested, and their removal 
from the patch immediately after 
harvest is usually recommended to 
assist in keeping the patch free from 
insects and diseases. To further aid 
in insect and disease eradication, 
these old canes should be promptly 
burned. 

So much for the general principles 
of pruning. 

{any systems of training brambles 
are in vogue and vary greatly with 
communities or different sections of 
the country. 

In the 5 EE, blackberries 
should seldom need a support of any 
kind, as they make a strong, stocky 
growth. 

Red raspberries usually do better 
with some kind of a support. When 
grown in hills, a very convenient 


method is to set a strong stake ex- 
tending about 6 feet above the —— 
near the hill. The bush may be tied 


ciently cut — 





REAL BARGAINS! 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


On TREES, FRUITS, SHRUBS, Etc. 


We Want Thousands of New Customers This Year. Here’s the Chance 
of a Lifetime—Act Now! Once a Buyer— Always a Customer. A Trial 
Order Will Convince You. Everything Guaranteed Exactly As Represented. Our 
new Free Ca is filled with many more equally attractive offers. 

Every item to save money, A copy is yours for the asking. \ \ 


AMAZING VALUE! COMPLETE EVERBEAR- 


ING STRAWBERRY GARDEN—TheW orld’s 

Three Best Everbearers. 100 Mastodon, 50 1m- $300 
ial and 50 Champion. Two Hundred Piants— 

for any Home Garden. Only ...... iu. & 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES ON APPLE 
TREES—Good sized planting stock, all 
4 to 5 ft. 2-year trees, in three of the best Stan- 
dard Varieties, Delicious, Jonathanand Mcintosh Guaranteed true toname 
3 Freee)» Ly Se. *3°88 by Exp. Not Prepaic 
55 woes (tone centae ct ceame wins) - = - SSR OF Ese: fies Prepaid 
When more than 8 trers ate ordered, exp hi it is 
these trees are too large for parce! post delivery in quantities. 






Special >122 
BARGAINS- 





each Do 
5 er Crab and Prunus 
ey aes Leaved Plum) 
4 


Ne. 41—1 each Mad. Andre and 








7.2 














Henryii Clematis, 2 Yr. Strong HOME ORCHARD TREES! 

Plants. Pisbttrese- Onccach A e, BEST Good sized, well calipered, beattny 
Ne. 42—4 Silver Maple, 5-6 ft. pence, Beat —- - my ~ trees im four 
Well Branched. Cherry, Sweet Cherry A } TIL AN pret vasteties, Berta, J.uH Hale 


_Apri- 
cot, .4to . 
Ne. 43—45 Gladiolus. All la ar choice of variet ¥. Good 
ng sized bulbs (Not bul uate 7 
lets). Assorted choice varieties tyour choice }$2- 
8 trees [1 of sock] 3 
i f } 5.2 


only. 6 trees (2 o 
No. 44—12 Philadelphus Coro- 

narius, 2-3 ft. 

No. 45—1 Red-Leaved Barberry, 
2-15 in., and 1 Philadelphus 
Virginalis, 2—3 ft. 

Ne, 46—10 Spirea Van Houttei, 






of PRICE! 


ee . 

4 trees—i each of above . $1.00 
Postpaid in U. 8. 
Strees .. . . $2.00 
Your choice of above pines. 

By Express Oniy, Not Pre; " 
Sewecs . ».-: . 
Your choice of above kinds. 
By Express Only, Not Prepaid 
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usually furnished at 

simiiar prices. Every 

ans offered will be 
on from our 







18-24 in, r, bto6 ft. 1 Rechtel's 
Ne. 47—1 each Paul's Scarlet, Leated toon 
 ameen Sagtaes. ene o« ée $2.35, By Exp. Only, Not Prepaid 
Putin ont ~, 1 Hessier Banaty 1Frao 













ng . 
Ne. 58—25 Cooper, 25 Booster, . 
25 Gibson and 25 Dr. Burrill, 
100 Strawberry plants in all. 
Sep gs 
an ° 
my 1 Yr. Plants. — 
§2—15 Alfred Root Cut! 
Blackberry Plants. _ 
(Order By Number Only) 










Catalog FREE 
Box 29 Bridgman 


Mdithica este ca witli Nurseries Michigan 









= Materials 
$1642 


The “Rose Glen,” 5 rooms, bath 
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sue GOTTEN 


Before You Rent, Buy or Build, 


‘ SEND FOR 
100 HOME PLANS 


Ca from 100 prize homes, 4 to 9 rooms. American, English and 
Spanish designs. We furnish specified material of highest quality, 
and free architecture. No extras. You know cost in advance! We 
finance if you own your lot. Small down payment. Balance like rent: 
$23 to $90 monthly. Lowest interest, 6%. If you help build, you may 
not need cash. Builders have saved $2000 up! 
Modern ideas: warm quilt insula- 
tion saves % fuel cost; hardwood 


floors; colorful kitchens; linen clos- 
ets; medicine cases; phone nooks; 









Material comes machine-sawed, Fs 
jou ond ready for ome fitting Gordon-Van Tine C 
on . ° costl -sawing. 
Saves 30% labor and 18% lumber ;@ 1274 Case Street 


clothes chutes; built-in features. waste. Saves d-saw cuts. Davenport, Iowa 
Easy-to-follow plans and instruc- | 4 ae 
Plan-Cut gives a su tions. Please send me Free Plan Book. 
house. Conforms with, all You get wholesale, mills-to-you I am interested in: 
codes. Guaranteed 20 years. savings. Get f 


acts. Homes 
| G C) Re modeling” 


Gordon-Vanline |... 


PLAN-CUT GUARANTEED FROMES ists. einuu.nugunemnnese 
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CAMPBELL’S 


Works Off 
‘our Home 
LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 
SPECIAL 
WIRING 





You Will Love It On Sight 
Automaticovencontrolturnsthe heaton andoff 
as needed. Large aluminum lined electric fireless 
cooker in the bottom slides in and out like the 
drawer in a desk. Also automatically controlled. 

Works right off home lighting circuit. Does 
everything any good range will do and more. 
Low in price and operating cost. 


COOKS AS FAST AS GAS 


Never before has anyone offered an electric 
range as quick to operate—simple, practical, 
time-saving, economical, attractive, and truly 
beautiful in design. 


Write and Get My Factory Price 


Ask for our new big catalog and special introductory 
offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Direct from 
factory. Here’s where you can get the finest electric 
range at a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. 30 
days trial. Money back if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. Write today for new big catalog and special offer. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 


807 Union Avenue, Alliance, Onio 





Send 25 cents for sample 


and free circular in color 


From these you will get a good idea of 
Sanozone Air Perfumes, Urns and Gift Boxes 
—the novelty that has become standard 
equipment in thousands of homes. 


Sesoutnt erste and classic in design—fills the 
room with the delicate fragrance of fresh flowers. 
Sanozone Urns are éxtremely decorative as well as 
useful, and may be used as wall-vases 
for artificial flowers adding a delight- 
ful and pleasing bit of color to the room. 
Sanozone eliminates undesirable house- 
hold edors, cooking, etc. Sold by drug 
and department stores, —— or 
lai... . a perfect gift . .. a wonderful 
ridge prize. 


Today—send 25c for sample 
and free circular in colors 


DEALERS: Additional dealers 
wanted, write for information. 





Si cfano ne 
colored or ® 
plain. Sie ~  @ir perfumes 


SANOZONE Cc HEMICAL CoO., 1130 Roy St., Phila. 











Pesky] Fresh Water 
Champion [Ufirnen 
Softens hard water as 

"78 fast as you draw it from 

the faucet. Water al- 


Reg Ways Clear, clean, nay Rn etartens, 
and softer than rain wa’ 
plete ready to connect (0 m water pipes I 
any home — old or new. Saves soap, 
—— If you have hard running wate: 
home, you can have all the fresh 
Sok Water ponent. 
Only $5 Down — Year to Pay 
Bes gen hoveo ams to y que low tastery 
order on 30 
days s’ trial. Write for Pree F Folder today. 
Water Softener Co. 
188 W. Madison St. ODept.0 CHICAGO, LLINOIS 








to the stake or caused to grow up 
thru a hoop of heavy wire fastened 
to the stake about 4 feet above the 
ground. 

The simplest trellis for red or black 
raspberries in rows consists of a single 
wire run along the row at a height of 
about 30 inches. To this the canes 
may be tied to hold them upright and 
prevent their interfering with cultiva- 
tion. Sometimes two wires are used, 
running one along each side of the 
row to support the canes without 
tying. Many modifications of this 
system are in use, some growers using 
two wires at different heights on each 
side of the row. 

In the commercial berry sections of 
the Northwest elaborate methods of 
trellising and training are used, but 
for the home-garden the training sys- 
tem should be as simple as possible. 











Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 27 | 


use, and I have been told that the 
flowers will be double another year, 
but that remains to be seen.—Mary 
E. Dillenback, Salina, Kansas. 


All for a Song 


HE prettiest bird-bath! The fun 

of making it—the joy of watching 
the birds and hearing their songs, not 
one but many—this is the way we 
did it: 

The boys brought from the woods a 
log 8 inches across and 4 feet long. 
They dug a hole and set it about 18 
inches in the ground. Then they 
gathered ferns and vines, and we 
a them around the base of the 
og, adding small rocks and stones to 
keep the log firm and enhance its 
beauty. 

On top of the log we nailed an old 
wicker lamp shade, turned upside 
down, and into this fitted a flower- 
pot saucer. 

You should have seen how inter- 
ested the boys were. The first day 
the bath was set up, two robins and 
a starling fought over it. The robins 
won and had the first dip.—Anne 
Louise Preston, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Patriotic Sweet Peas 


I HAD not planted sweet peas in the 
fall, as had been my custom for 
many years, and later, yearning for 
them, and realizing how incomplete 
my garden would seem without San 

I decided to plant some in March for 
summer blooming. I selected three 
shades of the finer varieties which I 
especially admired. On the Fourth of 
July I was rewarded with a delight- 
ful and patriotic display of blooms in 
red, white, and blue. They were a 
delight every time I glimpsed them 
from my kitchen window. 

Try planting them, selecting the 
shades nearest the colors of our flag, 
and mixing the seeds well. You will 
be surprised at the lovely combina- 
tion of color you will have.—Nell 
Griffith Wilson, Kenwood, California. 


‘‘Table’’ Garden 


HAVE enjoyed your magazine for 

the last two years, and it is a 
pleasure to write and tell you how 
much it has helped me. 
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RADIANCE (Pink) 
RED RADIANCE 
(Red) 


DIXIE (Shell) 
SUNBURST 
(Yellow) 
WHITE OPHELIA 
(White) 


These Everbloom- 
ing Roses are those 
usually chosen as the 
Five Best for any 
garden. 


We Will Send You —— Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 50c, Postpaid. 


8 rroweR szzps 25¢ 


wna, EACH 
ASTER RIGOLD PETUNIA 
SNAPDRAGON SIANTHUS COSMOS 
RAGGED ROBIN ZINNIA 
Our Flower Seeds are second to none and better 
than most. SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable Bargains 
6 HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS ____ $0.50 

_ 4 HARDY ASTERS, All Different____. 

12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... 50 
17 GIANT PANSIES.... ttt (‘éit waSOD 
Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 
Guide is Free. Send for Your Copy. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 
Plants - Bulbs - Seeds 


Box 102 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
“The Largest Rose Growers in the Worid”’ 


























4 a 
Big, Capacity in Small Space 


VERY USEFUL IN 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY, 
. BEDROO ATHROOM 

SICK RO SEWING 
: ROOM OR URSERY. 
=— > Ideal Wedding, Birthday or 

1] « Anniversary Gift. 


Forty feet of hanging area in 
35 inches of space. omen 
all like it, because it’s a daily 
convenience. One or all of 
thirty-six arms can be 

holds loging of ordinary size. Handy for drese- 
maker. made of wood, finished in white, 
red, blue, green or yellow enamel. Looks qual- 
ity and is a uality. Rolls into any corner out of 
the wuy when not in use. Send for folder. 


H. G. WOOD MFG. CO., Dept. BH-5, Dexter, Me. 

















SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY 95 
PY \S $13 : 


fi\\_vp 


for this 


.DUR-A-BILT 


MBRELLATEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Made of durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; complete w 

— jointed ped winder " a bag. “, eth, a13.08° > 
x only 

J Same tent ‘oeoe tt and other models at lowest prices. 


tisfaction 
‘ND NO MONEY Tn nome and address. Pay only price of 
t on deliv 

ee HEE CATALOG 


Factory Prices save you money. 


pee ROY TENT gancenz COMPANY 


PORTLAND GRAPE 


One of West Hill's 66 Varieties 
We are Grape specialists of 54 years 
standing and large growers of fruit and 
ornamental trees, shrubs, roses and per- 

















WEST HILL NURSERIES, Inc. 
| Box 14 Fredonia, N. Y. 


























GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL OFFER ‘scored comm 25¢ 


Illustrated catalog of b= ky f 
GLADTIME GARDENS many vs sisora, 1LLINOIS 


Better Homes and Garvens, February, 1929. 


























Last year, during a long convales- 
cent period when it was out of the 
—— for me to eventhink of gar- 

ening, I read Better Homes and Gar- 
dens and the seed catalogs, longing 
for a garden, until I evolved the idea 
of my “table” garden. 

It has for its outdoor background 
a beautiful orange grove which is 
about as near heaven as one can 
imagine, when, in the springtime, the 
trees are loaded with their deliciously 
fragrant blossoms, and the air is 
drowsy with the hum of bees and 
vibrant with the happy songs of 
birds. 

Beside a long box of pansies at the 
back of the table, I had a primrose, a 
coleus, begonias, a caladium, a pe- 
tunia, and, at the left side, an enor- 
mous Easter lily. You can imagine 
what a glorious thing the lily was 
when I tell you it had eight enormous 
pure white blossoms. 

This year, as I am not in a position 
to have a garden, my efforts are still 
centered on a few pot plants. I move 
quite often, but my plants move, too! 
That reminds me of a suggestion I 
would like to send in. I never like to 
part with the old seed catalogs, yet 
to carry them with me is impossible 
after the new ones come. Each one 
has different cultural directions, each 
seed company going into detail about 
its individual specialties This year | 
cut out the different cultural notes 
and pasted them on the back of a 
calendar, pasting each one on the 
back of the month to which it par- 
ticularly applied. I find this a ready 
reference, and it will be even more 
helpful when I can substitute a real 
garden for the few miniature pot 
plants I now have. 

I surely enjoy the “Among Our- 
selves’’ department. Don’t you think 
the readers would enjoy an exchange 
department? — Miss Elsa Kelting, 
Azusa, California. 


An Indiana Garden 


M* hobby is my garden. One 
thing unique about it is the 
paths winding to all different parts of 
the lot. These are made of stone, 
either crushed or laid flat. The most 
interesting path leads to an old spring 
house. The spring there flows dur- 
ing all the year. 

Along the paths and around the 
flower beds I have placed rocks, so 
that the effect is of a large rock gar- 
den. 

I have flowers during the entire 
blooming season. In the spring, the 
Darwin tulips are first to flaunt their 
colorful blooms in the breeze. Next 
come the varieties of iris with their 
perfectly blending delicate shades. 
Along the hedge are rows of madonna 
lilies with their clusters of white waxy 
blooms. 

During the summer and fall months 
these flower beds are brightened with 
snapdragons, petunias, phlox, ver- 
benas and delphiniums. 

The shrubs in front of the garage 
at the upper right of the picture [See 
lower aackamanh on Page 27.] are 
hydrangeas, spirea, butterfly bushes, 
rose of Sharon, and other perennials. 
The lawn is like a green carpet mot- 
tled with the shade and foliage of 
large walnut and maple trees which 
were planted there by my father when 
he was a small boy. 

Do you wonder that my garden is 
my hobby and "y garden paths are 
always ‘‘ways of pleasantness’”’ ?— 
Adam Christman, Madison, Indiana. 
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“Y owre Paying 


‘for a mower like this’’ 









“No matter how ‘cheap’ a 
lawn mower you may 
have,” says the “Old Gar- 
dener,”’ “you’re paying for 
the PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality kind. You're pay- 
ing in the looks of your 
property, in added cutting 
time and work, in needless 
sharpening expense and ad- 
jusiment bother, and inthe 
extra years of mowing ser- 
vice you'll never get.” 


The famous 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Junior, Ball Bearing 








At the nearest hardware or seed store displaying 
the famous “Old Gardener” sign, you can get 
what you’ re paying for by selecting a PENNSYL- 
VANIA Mower (any PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
brand)—easily identified by the easy-pushing, 
patented STAYTITE Handle. 


Write for free booklet, *‘Expert Instruc- 
tions on the Care of the Lawn.” 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 
1634 North 23rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





The SUPER Great-American, Ball 
Bearing (Roller Bearing Wheels). 





The New Wm. Penn, Ball Bearing 
—one size on'y, 16-inch—Price 
$16.50 at Philadelphia. 
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Worthof Keith’ Super-Mastodon 


Everbearing Strawberry Plants 
Will Produce at least This Many a 
Boxes of Berries This Summer 

and Fall~ and Next 
= Summer and Fall 


BERRIES—90 Days After Planting 































BERRIES—AIl Summer Long ‘Nothing 
BERRIES—AIl Fall oe _ 

k ; , ut Freez- 
BERRIES—Next Spring . a 2s) = sing Weather! 
BERRIES—Next Summer a \ SEO gx ~ ‘You can pick from 
BERRIES—Next Fall Se undér the first blanket 


of snow -almost until 
Xmas time. And they 


COST FAR LESS 


than ordina varieties, considerin 
the length and quantity of yield. B76 

qts. per acre ($200 worth) from one day’s 

picking a frequent average in summer. 


and for another year 


or so-— 


ALL FROM ONE 
PLANTING! xg 


Oh, Boy! Prices, based on real quality: $1 for 18 
Look f[, lants, $2’ for 50, $5 for 175. Postpaid within 

4th zone; beyond add 5% for postage. Write for 

at the Person- 


i on larger quantities. Extra 8 
; y selected plants 50 cents per 100 extra. Orders for 
Extra Specials must reach us by March 15 to allow 
frei selection. All plants vigorous, heavy rooted, 
A VED. ped in special moss pack—kept 


Sizel 


So big moist. Safe arrival in good growl ndition guaranteed. 
that only Order early—orders filled in rotation. ‘Culture Book REE with 
18 each order and Catalog on small fruits FREE on request. 
berries e 
‘il Keith Bros. Nursery 
@ quart 


Box 23, Sawyer, Mich. 


“THE STRAWBERRY TWINS” 
World's Greatest Growers of 
BUD Super-Mastodon Everbearing Sirawberries BERT 


— 
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HE craftsman’s first concern is to learn 

to read a drawing. Mechanical drawing 

is the language of the arts and crafts, and 

every well-informed person should know enough 

about drawing to be able to follow the plans of 

the workman and to work out his own ideas on 
paper. 

Two or more views of an object are usually 
necessary to show the surfaces of each part and 
its relation to other parts of the object. 
For the convenience of those concerned 
with the drawing, the views are always 
placed in the same relation to each other. 
A front view is established, and when 
other views are necessary, the top view is 
drawn directly over the front view and 
the end view always to the right of the 
front view. A complete drawing for the 
amateur craftsman should include a sketch 
or picture of the completed project and 
the necessary .views and details of parts 
and the construction of them. By follow- 
ing the directions for making the tele- 
phone shelf, the beginner can acquaint 
himself with the steps in reading a draw- 


ing. 


MMMM 


ELEPHONE stands and seats are 

convenient, but necessity often re- 
quires the telephone to be placed in the 
breakfast-nook, in the hall, in the coat- 
closet, or in other rooms where there is no 
space for a telephone stand. Or an exten- 
sion phone is run to the hall upstairs, 
where it would be convenient to place it 
in a corner. For these reasons, the tele- 
phone instrument and bookshelf was de- 
signed. 

Carefully study the assembled sketch 
and note that the person making the 
drawing is viewing the shelf from X. Note 
the number of pieces required and how 
they are assembled to each other. Note, 
also, the letters referring to. each part. 
Next turn your attention to the front 
View, where you will find the dimensions 
for the length and width of Part A, and 


— | 





Franklin W ood of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, tuning his model 
airplane after arriving in 
Detroit for the first na- 
tional model airplane contest 
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FRANK I. SOLAR 


then to the end view to find the dimensions for the thickness. Make 
this part. Draw 14-inch squares, as shown, and thru them trace the 
patterns for curves to be cut with the coping, jig or band saw. 

See the front and end views for dimensions, and make Part B. 
The cutout on the front edge of Part B is the same as Part A. It 
may therefore be traced from Part A. The cutout on the back edge 
of this part is 34 inch by 44% inches to receive Part C, and these 
dimensions can be found on the front view. 

Find dimensions for Part C on the front and end views. The two 
formed corners are the same as the corner on Part A, so they may 


| _ be traced from Part A and need not be laid out again on this piece. 


Now make Part D, for which dimensions may be found on the 
front views. The top view shows how to lay out the pattern for one 








half of this piece, and if a paper pattern (Continued on page 108 
WOO VC ww Dd F?"h|[...-) SAANAK NE SHARN 
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—PART-D 


TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT AND 
7 BOOK SHELF 
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HENDERSON’S | 
SPECIAL OFFER 


1929 Seed Catalogue and 
25-Cent Rebate Slip 
—Only 10c 


Invincible AIL the coupon with only 19 cents, and we will maw 
Asters you “Everything for the Garden,” Henderson’s new 
seed catalogue, together with the new Henderson 25-cem 
rebate slip, which will also entitle you, without charge, to the 
Henderson specialty offer of 6 packets of our tested seeds 

with your order. 








These 6 packets are all seeds of our own introductions, ano 
are among our most famous specialties—Ponderosa Tomato. 

Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Radish;—Invincible 
Brilliant Mixture Poppies Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer 


. Sweet Peas. These, like all Henderson’s Seeds, are tested seeds. 
° Cas For 82 years, HENDERSON’S TESTED SEEDS have 

Every Rebate Slip Counts as h been the standard. Year after year, our constantly improv- 

With every catalogue will be sent our Hender- ing methods have enabled us to maintain our supremacy 


son Rebate Slip which, returned to us, will be : rr 

cniaitinds ies GA aldeks Oats einenaitdt tak aaoew extthen among American seed houses. The initial cost of your seeds 
of two dollars or over. * is the smallest item in your garden’s expense, and it is of ad- 
In addition we will include with your order, vantage to plant seeds of recognized quality from a house of 
without charge, the Henderson specialty collec- reputation and standing. 


tion of three packets of Vegetable and three 
packets of Flower seeds as described above. 


Everything for the Garden 


This is a book of 210 pages, with 16 beautiful 
color plates, 194 pages of rotogravure in various 
colors, and over a thousand illustrations direct 
from actual photographs of the results from 
Henderson’s seeds. 






(t offers many special collections of vegetable 
seeds arranged so as to give a continuous sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables throughout the Sum- 
mer, and collections of flower seeds especially 
arranged for harmony of color and continuity 
of bloom. 








it is a complete garden book,and should be in 

the hands of every lover of the garden beautiful a 

or bountitul—Clip the coupon now! Early Scarlet 
Turnip Radish 











PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 


New York City 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s 1929 ad- 
vertising offer of Catalogue and 25c Rebate 
Slip. 





Big Boston Lettuce 
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ACE HIGH in Character and Qual- 
ity! postanee DD en Th le— 
Compioce! RED JACKET HOME 
WORKSHOP makes homework 
easy! You can now make anything 
on your own private work bench. 





New Red Jacket Combination of 
Electric tools brings Red Jacket Band 
Saw, powerful Red Jacket Master 
Drill Motor with direct drive to Waco 
Craftsman's w turning lathe 
(cap. 9x36"), compound and 18° rests, 
tilt top mitre saw with depth and 
side gauges, Scroll and jig saw, and all accessories 
for both portable and stationary power drilling, 
buffing, grinding and cleaning. Attaches to light 
socket and converts your work bench into a complete 
private tool and machine shop. 


Make Th at Home Ei ally 
A complete chest full of electrically driven tools designed for the 
rivate use of tool lovers and men who create, repair appreciate 
andy tools at home. 
Special Crafts Course and Blueprint Service Free 
to Red Jacket Shop 
Make It . —a—  & owners—all there is 
| |=) oe { Soe aaeeeh 
Yourself ‘ -. u | me raw mate- 
f ay I rie 
Wa ’ 1 / - j ’ “ 





rials, woods, carv- 
ing, sawing, turn- 
ing, designing. car- 
pentering, decorat- 


a, caliente. 
[P]} Only 
R ) 7 Bu t . ‘ $10.00 
Ask 7000 Happy Waco Owners* “ Down 
Buy on Your Own Terms 





Liberal discount f h. 
The Famous Easy monthly paymente. 
Waco Guarantee | 1{950UT FOR IMITA- 
If it is not what you want Sot bee razon 
when you get it—send it yen will not find WACO 
back. TOOLS sold by retailers. All 
sales made direct from factory 


Send Cou ) Sor Interesting Literature 
It's FREE. You will be surprised with ail it contains. Beautiful, 
Instructive, Fascinating. Interesting. 

aaaaaea FILL IN AND MAIL TODAYaeeaanen 
WACO TOOL WORKS, Inc. 5216 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


Manager Dept. C-2: Please send me all FREE information and literature 
on: Red Jacket Assemblies and FREE Services. 

















HOME... cocccccccssssssssdecced cocccccceseccccsccoceescéeposceres 





“Shy eed 
2 o = 
wot, PR Rags ee 


15 GARDEN PLANS 
sess FREE 





Special Offer! 


DAHLIAS from SEED 


patties, egoct the mast benutitel Gowers, con 
fret year! You do net MFulbe, send fora package of seed now 


so fe i zi cee 
gent. for anjatractiye gurgen, with FREE Pans, at 1 5 
H.W. BUCKBEE &80°SKrorp 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Power Lawn er 


mt 4 built, — - = 
i parts—the positive ight 
Moulin Machine for lawns, seauiey 
estates, parks, schools, cemeteries, in- 
stitutions. Self-sharpening, oil tem- 
red, steel blades, safety disc clutch 
igh reel clearance, 4 cycle, air-cooled 
mown. Write for illustrated 


E>) MODERN MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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is made, the same pattern can’ be 
used for tracing the other half of the 
layout. 

Sandpaper all surfaces and edges 
and assemble parts with 1-inch brads 
and glue. Bore holes for fastening the 
shelf in a corner with roundhead, 
nickel-plated screws. 

Finish with lacquer, paint, stain 
and shellac, or varnish. he method 
of applying can be obtained from the 
can label or a color card. The shelf 
may be made from gum, walnut, oak, 
pine, or any other wood. However, 
cheap woods that will not take stain 
should be painted. 

The shelf is intended for the tele- 
phone instrument and the pigeonhole 
for the telephone book. 


ODAY, homes are equipped with 

electric irons, washers, ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, curling irons, lamps, 
oil heaters, woodworking machinery, 
toy trains, motion picture machines, 
radios, cooking-ranges, refrigerators, 
soldering irons, and many other de- 
vices—all operated by electricity. 
With so many devices in use in the 
modern home, fuses are continuously 
being blown out, so it would be well 
for the home owner to learn how to 
test out his appliances, and if the 
difficulty requires simply the replac- 
ing of a fuse, he himself may do it and 
save the service charge. 

A test lamp is necessary for locating 
trouble. It consists of two No. 14 
wires about 8 inches long, an electric- 
light socket and a lamp. The insula- 
tion is cut from the wires about 1 
inch from the end, as shown by the 
drawing, and by touching these bared 
ends to the posts of the fuse block, the 
fuse that is out of order can quickly 
be located without removing each 
fuse and inserting a new one in its 
place. If the connection is good, the 
test lamp will light. 

Extension cords, receptacles and 
attachments can also be tested with 
the test lamp. 

A drawing is shown for making an 
electric lamp and fuse-plug tester, and 
fastened to the same board are two 
strips with holes bored for storing 
extra lamps and fuses. This device 
will be found most convenient. 

The tester requires a back and two 
shelves. The shelves may be assem- 
bled to the back with either nails or 
screws. To one end of the back piece, 
fasten a lamp receptacle and bore 
holes for connecting insulated wire, 
as shown by the dotted lines, thru the 
back. Two screws are run thru the 
back piece 1% inches apart. The 
wires are then soldered to them. A 
piece of tin with the end turned up 
¥4 inch is tacked to the back piece 
5 inch from one of the screw heads, 
and the end of one of the wires is sol- 
dered to it. A connection plug is fast- 
ened to the other ends of the lamp 
cord. To operate the tester, plug into 
a circuit, and to test a fuse or lamp, 
hold the lamp or fuse on one of the 
screw heads and against the tin. If 
the lamp or fuse is good, it will light 
the lamp in the receptacle. A better 
job can be had by mounting these 
contacts on a panel of good insulating 
material. 

Cartridge fuses are used for fusing 
refrigerating units. They can be 
tested by holding them across the 
screw heads 1% inches apart. 

The tester’ can be fastened to the 
studding on a partition convenient to 
the locationof fuse blocks and boxes. 

When handling electric wiring, re- 
member you are handling something 
potentially dangerous. 














Time to Plant ' 
and the hest varieties 
of Vegetabhles- 


Free Hower Seed : 
Collections 

. And how to get them~ 

= are told in the Golden 
Anniversary Catalog ., », 


of i 
\ ‘ ~* 


Write for your copy today 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
45 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 














FREE BOOKS 






on lwaulifying Grounds 


TELL how to have beautiful grounds easily 
and economically. What, when and how 





“4 i Cash with orders. Subject to prior sale. 
Roses — Postpaid — 

2 No. 1,2 yr., field grown Pink, $1.00 
wo Beas Red or Yellow Climbers. (10 for $4.48). 

J Shrubs — Postpaid — 

4 Japanese Barberry, 18-34 in.; J.B. $ 1 -00 

Honeysuckle, 2-3 ft.; Mock Orange, 2-3 ft. 

Spirea Van Houttei{2-3 ft. Your choive 4 for $1, 


Write for New Bargain Folder with dosens of other. 
‘Special values. ‘*YOuRS For GROWING SATISFACTION” 








$200 f ens. Let your lot make pay- 
mentson YO —s porn The book is FREE. ead 


your name 


ma) SM BEE) 


Heavy Pictures Won't Fall 


Moore 
Push-less Hangers 

(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Hold them snugly to the walls. 
10c Pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
For Photos, Pennants, always use 
Moore Pus! S 


h-Pins 


[IST'S SEEDS 


Dependable for 100 Years 
Free Garden Guide and Catalog 
Now Ready for Mailing 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT F PHILA. PA. 
SEEDSMEN FOR OVER A CENTURY 


PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS 
30 bulbs, no two alike $1 


All new and wonderful varieties. Guaranteed, best $1 collection 
ever offered. 100 bulblets free with order. Ask for catalog. 


GELSER BROS. Box Y, DALTON, N.Y: 


dress on a postal now. (77) 
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Tips for the 
SHANK Handy Man 


© bore holes in 


glass, pane the 
point of a three-sided 
file as shown by the 
drawing. Place the 
shank of the file in a 
hand drill, and oper- 
ate it as you would 
any drill. Drop tur- 
pentine in the hole 
while you are doing 
the boring. 


Water allowed to 
settle in cracks in the 
cement sidewalk or in 
the driveway will 
freeze and damage the 
cement work. -Mix 1 
part of one aby 

pt Se parts of fine sand, 
To bore holes and with a trowel, fill 
im glass, grind the cracks. 

the point of a 


three-sided file | Wooden casement 
as shownabove windows may fit well 

when installed, but in 

one or two years’ 
time, they usually shrink from 4 to 
3%Zinch. To refit a casement window, 
remove the hinges and fasten a strip 
to the hinged edge of the window 
sash. Fill in the hinge mortises with 
blocks of wood. 





If snow or wind blowsin around the 
garage door, tack a strip cut from an 
automobile tire inner-tube to the door 
or frame, so that the crack is closed 
when the door closes. 


Lime scale gathers in the teakettle 
to the annoyance of the homemaker. 
To avoid, place two or three large 
elam shells in it to prevent the 
scale from gathering on the sides of 
the vessel. 


A plane blade should be ground to 
an angle of 25 degrees. 


A snowscraper will be a handy 
tool to have the next winter morning 
you are compelled to shovel off the 
drive in front of the garage doors. 
A board to which a handle and two 
braces have been nailed will make a 
good scraper, but do not wait till the 
snow falls to make it. 


Should your electric radio buzz or 
the bulbs seem to vibrate, wrap ad- 
hesive or electricians’ tape over the 
ends of the bulbs to act as weights, 
or metal caps can be jarehaned for 
weighting the bulbs. 


{Editor’s note: Many parents are 
desirous of obtaining something of 
interest to their boys to kee ‘ton 
‘busy. From the educational stand- 
point, there is no better activity than 
the. building of model aircrafts to 
occupy a boy’s time. Considerable 
experimenting is necessary, and a boy 
must start by building simple models. 
Annual national contests are held, at 
which time a boy is given an oppor- 
tunity to fly his planes for worthwhile 
prizes. 

On receipt of a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, Better Homes and 
Gardens will be glad to send youa plan 
for a beginner’s model. po arm 
Frank I. Solar, Toolcraft editor, 
Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines. | 





9 Your home "7 
| 2. 
: away from home . 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the home- 
like comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve— the morn- 
ing paper under your door —a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head — your private bath — stationery 
without asking — and Statler Service. + + + 
All these things— whatever the price of 
your room — at no extra cost. 


by mpage of 
There are Statler Hotels in: 7 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


‘ HOTELS STATLER . 


rs 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio a 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 
e rates posted in all rooms. : bad 


q o, 9° 








rll Save 


You Money on Poultry 
Fence and Poultry Netting 


Write now for my latest cut-price catalog. You will 


see the biggest ae ever offered on poultry fence, 


both stiff stay style and close mesh poultry. netting. 
Don’t buy a rod of fence until you get this free 
book and see for yourself the money my 


Direct From Factory--Freight Paid 


Straight Line plan will save you. Also over 200 styles of Farm Fence, 

Poultry Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, Furnaces, Cream 

Separators, Paints, Tires, Baby Chicks, Brooders, etc., at prices way below 
what you pay elsewhere. 


My New Factory Price Catalog Free (14) 


You'll find a big worth while saving on everything shown in this book. Not only will you find a 
big difference in price, but the high QUALITY of Brown’s Products is known the country over, 
Everything is made so good that it is sold with a money-back guarantee of satisfaction. You take 
absolutely no risk—we ship orders within 24 hours from time received. No waiting—no delay. 
Write for free catalog now. Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 314 OHIO 













Bennett Homes, 729 Main St., 
North Tonawanda, N4Y. 
Send me your book of “Better Built” homes 
gpd parees. (FREE only in Ohio, Pa., N.J., 
N. Y., and New E ; elsewhere $1.00} 






Town and State... .< (a ibeekh'essensnneseense ° 
I am interested in saving money on a 
house..... garage .... summer cottage..see 


ee ee ee | 


° 
— 
& 
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UNDER 


PRESSURE 


jor 


ays fresh running water under pres 
sure is essential to health and con- 
venience in every modern home. The 
HOOSIER Water System operates from 
any source of power—electrici , gasoline, 
wind—and will furnish water from wells, 
springs or lakes with equal facility. The 
HOOSIER system is economical to oper: 
ate. It will give years 
of uninterrupted op- 
eration because it is 
protected INSIDE 
and OUT by the 
famous GalVAZink 
rust-resisting coat- 
ing. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK 


A complete hand- 
book on water 
installation 


“How to Have 


TODAY. It’s free. 


FLINT & WALLING MBG. CO. 
32 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana 


wey VAs: V4l 1. @ elt 
p &STAR&X WINDMILLS 



























Turn Your Kitchen 
Into a Candy Shop. 


MAKE big money from the very 
. Candy costs 15c Ib. to 
make—sells for 60c! E. R. Foxton sells 200 Ibs. weekly 
—Mrs. J. A. Wilcinson sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars 
each week at 5 & 10ec—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! 
Successful manufacturer teaches secrets of candy making 
in your spare time and shows how to quickly 
sell your candy at a big profit! Practically 
no capital required. We furnish tools. Write 
for fascinating FREE book. 











DEPT. AK-2481, WASHINGTON,D.. 















When You Buy 


Perennials 
[Continued from page 19] 


that the beginner usually buys one, 
or rarely more than two, of any single 
variety. The idea that these plants 
will often live for years, that the 
can be divided, that the clumps will 
increase in size each year, is as yet 
foreign to their lore of knowl 
Nor do they realize (for they have 
not done it themselves) the task it is 
to propagate perennials. Neither 
have they learned the lesson of color 
effect from mass planting. They do 
not know that most simple lesson of 
design for even the smallest garden— 
that of using at least three of a kind 
in a triangle to form a larger clump 
mass, 

My’ advice to such beginners is to 
buy at least three of a kind. Indeed, 
a number of leading nurseries now 
refuse to sell less than three of a kind. 
If there is something of which one is 
especially fond, buy one-half a dozen or 
a dozen of such. A larger amount but 
of a less number of varieties will give 
a better effect in a border. Then, too, 
it is more economical, for a better 
price is usually made if you buy larger 
quantities. 


F course, with peonies and with 

the higher-priced varieties of iris, 

one of each is usually sufficient if the 

pocketbook is limited. This is true of 

some of the higher-priced sedums, 

which are rapid growers and can be 
divided readily. 

Prices for perennials are about the 
same, regardless of where they are 
bought. I have tabulated prices from 
dozens of nurseries all over America 
and, in general, there is no great varia- 
tion on any of the better sorts. 

The average second-year perennial 
of blooming-size clump will cost about 
25 cents each or $2.50 a dozen. The 
rock garden plants cost anywhere 
from 25 to 50 cents each, or from 
$2.50 to $5 a dozen, with the average 
for the better sorts around 35 cents. 
It doesn’t pay to shop around looking 
for bargains. Most of the times I’ve 
tried it, I’ve been stung. 

Or again, this beginner may be one 
who has been buying potted plants 
from the florist—large plants fh full 
bloom. This one doesn’t worry about 
price. But when she (The buyer is 
more often a woman.) buys a peren- 
nial, she wants what she has been 
getting—a finished plant, already in 
bloom. 

I have had any number of persons 
ask me to dig up large clumps of 
things as big as a bushel basket, and 
they have carted them home just 
because they were in full bloom. They 
turn up their noses if I suggest that 
they take a smaller one that is really 
the right size for transplanting. 

In ouying plants, the best ones, 
then, are those not yet in bloom. 
Don’t insist, necessarily, on the largest 
one in sight. Rather, choose those of 
not more than medium size, with 
thrifty a ot and many side 
shoots. What you want is a plant 
that will establish itself in your gar- 
den and live, not one that will make 
an immediate show. In most cases, 
avoid plants in bloom. This doesn’t 
hold good for all things, of course. 
You can buy a lar um. Or like- 
wise, with many of the low, rorns 
plants, a large clump will readi es 
tablish itse teelf after bei es 
Veronica rupestris, P. 








gern, Hs Lawn” 








REPARE now for beautiful lawns next sum. 
mer. Youcan laugh and loaf through the 
hot,drymonthsandstill haverich,velvety 


turf and luxurious flowers ar your home 
when you install the Evercreen concealed 
sprinkler system. This simple, efficient system 
puts artificial rainfall at your instant command 
iy er theturnofavalve. Easilyinstalled 
at low cost by any handy-man. Write today for 
free booklet, “The Secret of Beautiful Lawns.” 


EVERGREEN LAWN SPRINKLER CO 
24 W. Austin Ave. A Chicago, Illinois 








GREEN GROWS 
THE GRASS: 
GOLDEN HARVEST 


Lawn Grass Seed 


Most good dealers have it—Grocers—Hard- 
ware—Druggists,or mailed direct inU.S.A. 
50c for 1 pound package, $2.00 
for 5 pound bag, postpaid 
BROOKMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Scotts Geeping 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, "-~ apeetehs 

of lawn that chokes out weeds 

= can grow! A deep, thick, an 
that’s everlasting and that makes 

peur home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 

Instead of sowing seed, stolons or the 

cho; ins yeu res you have a 

—— wn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 

all we 


it this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet “* 
quest. 


Bent 


Bent Lawns.” Mailed on re- 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
168 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


SEEDS oor.” 


| pa ge a pee wt Ee Rat Fas batt, 


For 10c apes dy Le od crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown, 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to be 2 pay 
at cress 
and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines 

Dept. 69, Rockford, Illinois. 


The Earliest Tomato 


is is Jung's Wayahead. red fruit ri 
y as July 4th. "Nothing earlier to 

be ay fh ywhere. Asa = offer 
of tomato 






















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


yp -five varieties. Plants grown. Wapeee®. 
on Big new Ev 100 for $3.0. Cham 

i verwoerteg flavored strawberry in all t! 

100 for $1 100 Premier (June) for $1. 00-1000 tor $6.00. 

100 Warfield and 100 op for $1.00. ae ghee ~ Order 

now. ppp eegre ing to plant free. 


pox BP ESTAGE VEGAN, MICHIGAN 
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Ni missini. But with Arabis, 
Helianthemum or Viola, take the 
small plants. 

This brings up the argument as to 
large, field clumps versus s 
potted plants. Mid ewestern nurseries 
as a rule sell the former, while many 
of the eastern nurseries sell the potted 
plants. The landscape nurseries 
everywhere are coming more and 
more to the potted plant idea, espe- 
cially for late spring and summer 
planting. 

I have (speaking now as a buyer) 
tried both. Being part Scotch, I like 
to get the large clumps and ‘divide 
them. But last spring I tt a 
number of choice roek garden t 
that were potted. They leetied ae so 
puny and tiny. Yet I have to confess 
that almost without exception they 

w and flourished. Two months 

ter I could hardly tell them from 
field clumps of other things I had 
bought. I would say that with clumps 
versus potted plants it is six of one 
and half a dozen of another. 
I find, too, that the experienced 
ange in the Middlewest comes 


on early in the spring—in 
April Fg when things are Tegan 
to make their first growth. This is 


the best time in the year to ni 
lants, tho all thru May does we 
or most. 

But the beginner is likely to wait 
until the warm days come, in late 
May or June. By this time many 
things are too far advanced to move 
readily or safely. But that matters 
not. He or she sees a plant in bloom, 
and straightway it must be dug up 
and carted home. The beginner, | 
find, is shy of dormant plants, espe- 
cially if they are heeled in. He thinks 
they are dead. Yet dormant plants 
are often the best to buy. 

It is almost an impossibility to sell 
— to the beginner in the fall. 
Most of them don’t realize, for they 
have had no experience, that most 
things can be moved safely in the 
fall. So fall selling is confined mainly 
to the experienced gardeners. Do | 
need to state the moral here? 


F arainy day comes, I get ready to 
enjoy it, for my visitors are sure 
to be the experienced flower growers. 
They know that plants can be moved 
best on such a day. But the beginner 
is sure to come on a hot, sunshin 
day, which is the poorest time. So if 
rou are buying your perennials local- 
y, go to the nursery on a dull, damp 
or rainy day. 

In general, it pays to get in your 
for ape order early, say in late March 

r sP ring orem of perennials. The 

gets a lot of things in this 
— d. Early last spring I ordered 
a few plants of Saxrifraga cordifolia. 
When they came, they were fine, 
large specimens that bloomed. Later 
I ordered some more from the same 
nursery and got little plants that 
won’t bloom until next year. I order 
iris in early July, peonies in August, 
and perennials for fall planting in 
A t or early September. 

Th he ground should be ready before 
the plants co come. , i oh not om it is 
gens ptly hee ae e 
I prefer ‘damp sand, shad if the 
weather is warm, tho friable a if 
it is not wet and sticky, will do just 
as 

If conditions are not right for 
noting 3 in, I carry the box of plants 

to my cellar and leave them in a 
damp corner in a recess by the 


The 
Srewter the dag well here - 
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~ SCRANTON LACE CO., DEPT. 45, SCRANTON, PA. 
Enclosed find 10c¢ for new Booklet showing all material 


in large Styl e Book. 


Name . 


Address oe eee . scoccees ven City pevececccese 


W 
when KN 2 are ill ? 
‘They canit eigen eeantay~ %' 
Tycos can! 


A Tycos Fever Thermometer 
is a necessity in the home 
where there are children, Its 
warnings are positive and 5 
easy to read. n children’s 
ailments, time is an important 
factor, and an early call for 
the doctor may save much 
anxiety and worry. ¢ 
Your nearest drug store probably 
carries reliable Tycos Fever Ther- 
mometers. Get one today and be 

‘| prepared. 

An __ interesti illustrated 

pooniet, “Childhood, Youth 


Od ee is zouss for the 
Write today. 


“Sr Mietwatan Companies 


ROCHESTER, N.Y... U. 6. A. 











Best of garden ge rt ty 4 easy 
to grow. A trial of this special 
collection will make you a “Glad. 
fan”. Wesend complete instructions 
for growing prize-winners. 


GLAD GARDEN $3 


100 Large Bulbs, at least 30 beau- 
tiful varieties, different col- 
ors. 50 for $1.75. All SENT PRE- 
PAID. Send for Glad. Catalog “‘that 
is different’”—300 of world’s best 
varieties. I believe this to be the 
best gladiolus collection offered 


ELMER E. GOVE 
Box 110, Burlington, Vermont 


4 7% 





net alone could be 
sO dainty here 





OU would enjoy this es- 

sentially feminine room, 
Only net could convert this 
awkward angle into a charm- 
ing corner for a dressér. 
Only net could be used so 
profusely without an “over- 
done” feeling. Itis one of 77 
curtain arrangements in the 
new Scranton Drapery Style 
Book, by Hope Harvey, 


noted decora tor. 


See this book and the 


actual curtain recomm ended 


for each room in the better 


stores in your community. 














Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 


and Garden 


Rare Roses 
Perennials 
Improved Guropean Filberts 


eo Filberts are beautiful shrubs and 
real nut producers. You should have the 
two new hardy shrubs from the Orient, Beauty 
Bush ($2.00 each), Korean Spirea ($1.50 each), 
Special both for $3.00. Also a New Pink 
Grootendoorst ($1.25 each), and the Great 
New Rose, Talisman ($2.50 each). 

Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
find out about the many other new and inter- 
esting things illustrated in color—also our 
assortment of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Roses, Berry Plants and Landscape Service. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC., 495 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


id Nursery Stock ofall kinds 






















Fireplace Furnishings 
FREE SELECTION SERVICE 
AND EXPERT HELP 
Out of our 30 yw ex- 
perience we will help you 
choose the fireplace and 
fittings suited to your 
home, Write for FREE 
Folder “What Makes a 
Home”—a mine of in- 
formation. Use the aid 
-f om consulting service 


TION. Every fr re) — 
question eladiy ane an- 


swered. Avoid vital 
errors that ruin a fire- 
place. WRITE TODAY. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 
ef a 
Mfrs. A Cclontal Y Pereiee, 3 Eeceteom, 


4628 Geek Road sree Itfinois 





















Gumdrop Candlesticks 


OR Daddy’s birthday, I made some little favors. I 

bought some colored candy gumdrops, a package of 

little round candy mints and some tiny stick candies. I 
put one of the little round mints at the side of the gumdrop and 
stuck a stick of candy in the middle, straight up and down. 
These represented candlesticks, just like the pictures you see 
in the middle and at the bottom corners of this page. They 
were much better than candlesticks, tho, because they could 
be eaten. I think some other children might like to make them 
for their birthday parties or to use instead of nutcups at a 
dinner. 

On Valentine’s day, maybe you could get heartshaped gum- 
drops or otherwise just plain red ones. At Christmas you can 
use green gumdrops and red sticks of candy. At Eastertime, 
some dainty, light colors would be pretty. 
On Hallowe’en, black and orange com- 
binations can be used. There are lots of 
colors to use at different times, and Iam 
sure your little guests will like the 
favors so well they will want to make 
some to surprise their fathers and 
mothers on their birthdays.— Helen 
McTigue, Emmettsburg, Iowa. 





The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


The Soldier Bears 


A little bear can always be 

A soldier if he tries; 

And if he takes a tumble, 

He very. seldom cries. 

He stands up straight . 

And sits up tall; 

He eats the proper food 

And goes to bed at 8 o’clock, 
As all good soldiers should. 









































— Marguerite Gode 





Mother’s Friend 


VER since I can remember, Mother has always had a hard 
time getting all of her spices together on baking day. She 
thinks she has them all, and the first thing I know she runs in 
the pantry for cinnamon, then ginger, and so on. I was always 
there on baking day to scrape the cake-pans, and each time 
it was the same. 

Last baking day, I got to thinking, and I thought of a plan 
to save mother a few steps. First, I went to the grocer’s and 
secured a cigar-box, and next, I went tothe basement. I took 
the lid off the box and sandpapered all the edges. Next I 
painted the box with some French gray paint that Mother had 
left after painting the kitchen. I let it dry overnight, and the 
next day I outlined in pencil on the box the word “Spices,” 
and then I filled the letters in with black enamel that was left 
after enameling the gas-stove and let 
that dry overnight. Then I put Mother’s 
spices in the box. 

Today was baking day, and you 
would have been surprised to see how 
many steps it saved Mother. She just 
brings the box and all out and sets it on 
the table, and besides saving steps, 
Mother says it (Look on the next pag: 
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saves s§ on the work-table, be- 


cause the spices are not scattered all . 


after oF pdlry PM. -- phe 
ter bei , a other 

calls the spice-box her friend.—Junior 
Wishey, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Value of Clocks 


OT only are clocks essential pieces 

of mechanism to drowsy business 
men, but they are also very service- 
able for toy motors in their old age. 
I, for one individual, have discovered 
that aged timekeepers can propel 
small models of machines as well as 
patented generators. 

Every clock that is discarded from 
the household of a neighbor I usually 
discover in my weekly tours. It is my 
greatest joy to find an old clock, and 
if I chance to get the prize, you may 
be sure that my steel construction set 
is justly used. Only imagination need 
rule here, as you can sense my enjoy- 
ment when watching the model work 
in harmony with the hum of the 
motor. Of course, the length of the 
service yaries—one may labor for 
months, while,,another. spring 
from its steel prison the firsPday. 

Clocks are queer contraptions after 
they have* matured, but if used cor- 
rectly will stand by you for long serv- 
ice. The value of old clocks is valu- 
able to him who intends to make use 
of them.—Fred F. Plumpton (13 
years old), Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Anagram Story 


OME cold evening when you have 

nothing to do, cuddle up around 
the fire and try to make a little poem 
from these jumbled words. It might 
be fun to try it on your little guests at 
a party sometime, and give a prize to 
the one who can do it the best. I'll 
give you a start: the name of the 
poem is “Snowmen.” 


Wesnnmo 


Lal mewnosn ni eht rumsem miet veil 
ni teh grifdi noze. 

Yert’eh yubs nisigar swonkefal swlo- 
fre dan tagine cie-merac snoce. 

Eyht moce odnw reeh ni etwrni orf 
ictovana nad lyu’ol ese 

Ehmt ganndits norud ni eslope’p 
drasy adn gnerits syubil. 

The answer to this follows, but 
wait until you have tried to work it 
before you look: 


Snowmen 


All snowmen in the summer time live 
in the frigid zone. 

They’re busy raising snowflake flow- 
ers and eating ice-cream cones. 

They come down here in winter for 
vacation, and you'll see 

Them standing round in people’s yards 
and resting busily. 


A Nature Game 


Oe day each week at school we 
would have a nature lesson. 
Once we went out on the lawn and 
paver this game: We formed into 
ines, the same number of children in 
each. The first child in each row was 
No. 1 and the second, No. 2, and 
soon until each-child had a number. 
The teacher calléd out the name of a 
tree.and the number of the persons 
who were to look for it. Then they 


. would run and look for the tree and 


+ 


) hiick one leaf. This was done 
untiLeach child had a turn. The first 
‘one‘back would shbw the leaf to the 
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AH Wealth of Quality 
in the MAY TAG 


AYTAG Quality is traditional. It goes back 

through washer history, dotting it with mile- 

stones of achievement and the Maytag’s world 
leadership today reflects, not only the past, but the 
future. It is a washer in advance of the times. 


The seamless, ‘heat-retaining cast-aluminum tub and 
gyrafoam washing action, originated by The Maytag 
Company, are so distinctively Maytag in design and 
application that their equal in performance is yet far in 
the future. 


In its method of wringing, the Maytag also leads. 
Wringing is a necessary part of clean washing, and the 
Maytag Roller Water Remover brings new effectiveness, 
new safety, new gentleness and new convenience to the 
last half of the washing. It wrings everything evenly 
dry and spares the buttons. 


Judge the Maytag in your own home. Telephone the 
nearest Maytag dealer for a trial washing. [fit doesn’t sell 
itself, don’t keep it. Deferred payments you'll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 


Founded 1893 


A postcard request brings an interesting booklet— 
“Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 


. . j 
— Aluminum Qvasher 4 


— —— 















Landscape 
Your Own Grounds 


this Book 


tells how. 


\ Oto 




















wr the help of our book, “ How to 
Landscape The Home Grounds”, 
you can landscape your ows grounds 
expertly and at small cost. It will save 
you the Landscape Architect's fee, 
and assure you beautiful effects. 

“Howto Landscape The Home 
Grounds” was compiled by & promi- 
nent Landscape Architect. It is written 
in language that anyone can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 


By means of simple charts and draw- 
ings, each step from start to finish is 
illustrated. Plans and cost estimates 
for every type of home are included. 
The book tells.in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., to obtain the 
most artistic effect, and a to ae 
exactly the right variety each loca- 

tion. Many other fandscape prob- 


lems made clear. 
I SEND COUPON NOW! 


5 the STORRS ¢ HARRISON CO, 
Box 4B, Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for which please send me 
your book “How to Landscape the Home Grounds.” 
































Prepared particularly 
for home gardeners. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, rare and 
common, that will ve under least experi- 
enced care. Profusely illustrated in natural 
colors. Read so easily selection is pleasant 
recreation rather than a confusing task. Every 
item carefully selected for quality, hardiness 
and yield by a group of America’s foremost 
seedsmen. Inferior varieties find no place in 
this book. Only kinds you can depend upon. 
You'll be interested in our new Bright pink 
Ruffled Petunia; Hardy Double Carnations in 
five colors; a new fragrant Sweet Pea; New 
Asters; New Zinnias; New Vegetables. We've 
printed the sort of seed book you've always 
wanted. Send for it to-day. It’s FREE! 


HART & VICK, Seeds 


94-98 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
wi ae At Home—By Mail 
iar) 













American Landscape School 


Combined with National School of 
Design 


A\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
Profession offering remark- 
s able opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
qrning $50 to $200 a week. 
st step toward success i 
to—Write today for dnaile.. 


20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Is. 





leader to see if it was right and if it 
was, that would count one point for 
their row. Don’t you think this is a 


= ?— Maijorie W. Angell, 
orth vidence, R I, Y 
We Exchange Plants 


I AM writing to The Children’s 
Pleasure Chest to tell what is 
happening in my _ neighborhood. 
Every child in Brighton school who 
had any bulbs, plants, seeds or an 
kind of flower they didn’t need, too 
them to school. A ther there were 
about a thousand plants. The boys 
and girls then enchanaes their plants 
for some which they did not have in 
their own gardens. I think this was a 
good idea, because many children add- 
ed variety to their gardens. I received 
many beautiful plants.—Florence Wit- 
worth, Seattle, Washington. 


A Little Garden Club 


.* was my turn to have a pro- 
gram for our garden club. I 
didn’t know what to have, so I 
thought I could find many useful sug- 
gestions in Better Homes and Gardens. 
In the April, 1927 number there were a 
number of interesting verses called 
“The Plant Alphabet.” I clipped 
each one out separately and passed 
them around to different members of 
our club. When I called a letter 
the person who had it arose an 

read her verse. This proved very 
interesting and was greatly enjoyed. 
—Roberta Donaghy, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. 


Scalloped Apples 


OSY-RED apples are faithful 

friends. If you cook this fruit in 
different ways, you will be surprised 
how many wonderful apple-dishes 
there are in the world. Why not 
start a collection of them? For the 
dessert in the evening meal, I suggest 
scalloped apples. Use: 

3 cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

4 cupfuls of apples, cut in pieces 

14 eupful of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 

}¢ teaspoonful of nutmeg 

16 cupful of water 

Place the butter in a saucepan 
and set it on the stove. When the 
butter is melted, add the bread 
crumbs and stir until they are well 
mixed with the butter, but do not let 
the crumbs brown. In a mixing-bowl 
mix the apples, sugar, cinnamon, nut- 
meg and water. Put 1 cupful of the 
crumbs in the bottom of a buttered 
baking-dish. Cover with half of the 
apple mixture and sprinkle 4% cupful 
of the crumbs over this. Add another 
layer of the apples, using all of them. 
Cover with the rest of the crumbs. 
Put a lid on the dish and set it in the 
oven, medium hot. Bake until the 
apples are tender. This will take at 
least an hour. Serve either hot or 
cold with cream. 

To vary the apple dish, Mary 
Louise sometimes adds the juice of 
half a lemon and the grated rind of 
the half-lemon to the apple mixture 
before baking. Other times she omits 
the lemon and uses orange sauce in- 
stead of cream. If you want to know 
how to make orange sauce, I’ll be 
glad to send you the recipe if you will 
write to me, in care of Better Homes 
pra es ager oom + — in- 
closing a stam envelope.— Mary 
Louise’s Mother. ie 











1 WaterLily 
Pool ror 


EVERY GARDEN 


New color, fragrance, beauty 
and interest can be added to 
your garden if you willinstall 
a Water Lily Pool, or even a 
simple sunken-tub garden. 
Our FREE Illustrated Booklet 
—will ag you how a and - 
or plant a tub-gaeden.. Ie describes 
theculture of Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants and Ornamental Fishes 
Write today for your FREE copy 


Popular Trio $3 
Three exquisite hardy Water Lil 
ies, one pink, one yellow and one 
white. A splendid collection to 
start your water garden. 


7 Aquatic Plants for $1.10 
WM. TRICKER, INC. 


12 Rainbow Terrace 
INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 





Send for instruction circular, ‘‘How To 
Make Better Lawns and Gardens,”’ Free 


103 Union Stock Yards Chicago 






Highly concentrated natur- 
alfertilizer. Puts new life 
and beauty into lawns and 
gardens. Easy to use, safe, 
¥ weed seeds killed. Will not 


B by leading seedsmen more 
than 21 years. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 














Gjant Washi ngton.#. 


paragus:: 


Fresh 
A few dollars and a smal! corner in 


garden will mean fresh, green, 
Giant Asparagus for 16 to 26 years. 
‘slco Sey be ahagiod 6 








Grey garden lover and iw: 
erof wore, fruit end vagenebies 
for home or market is offered 

help to success in Audel’s 


= Just Out! A complete library of 
; hints, 








A reat 
Seer Stee Ser pectian gucrgntont, 


y-day diary 


y aot 
if order, $1.50; or, ea 
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How To Grow Fine Flowers 
and pronounce their names correctly. This book de- 


names, how to prepare soil, 
lant, cultivate, mulch, propagate, harvest and store 


articles on Gladiolus, 
and hybrid 


small spaces. The result of 30 years experience a8 
ers. 







































CHRISTIAN FRANK BROCKMAN 


¢ $-~ natural beauty of the horse- 
chestnut or buckeye tree, both 
of which are members of the small but 
very distinctive genus or tree group 
known botanically as Aesculus, rarely 
fails to arouse comment on the part of 
those that view them, especially in 
the early spring. At this time, their 
unique appearance is heightened by 
clusters of small white flowers, borne 
on long upright stems which protrude 
from among the foliage, which has 
itself just recently become a part of 
the trees’ early raiment. Without 
doubt we must number them among 
our most beautiful and favored trees 
for shade and ornamental purposes. 
The foliage is different from the aver- 
age, the leaves being composed of 
from five to nine leaflets, broad and 
rounded at the top and tapering 
sharply to the base where they are 
joined to form one leaf. 

The tree itself is a rapid grower 
but does not reach a very great age, 
seldom exceeding 80 years. Trees 
75 to 80 feet tall are readily found, 
and a diameter of 2 to 3 feet is 
not uncommon. Buckeyes, in spite of 
the fact that they possess a very bit- 
ter quality which rendefs them un- 
eatable, are often the objects of ex 
ditions on the part of small boys. The 
thin brown shell is readily pene- 
trated with a penknife, and the firm, 
starchy interior is easily hollowed out, 
which makes the chestnutlike fruit 
aac neg desirable for numerous 

nickknacks peculiar to boyhood. 
Perhaps the fact that they are sup- 
posed to be “lucky” accounts for 
some of the desirability; at any rate, 
one or two buckeyes may be found 
among the miscellaneous contents of 
the pockets of Young America wher- 
ever the tree is at all common to the 
native forest growth. Three buck- 
eyes are contained in the cordy, 
green husk, and they mature in the 
all and are not unlike chestnuts in 
general appearance. 

Commercially this tree is of little 
importance. It seldom occurs in 
quantities large enough to justify its 
exploitation, and the soft, light, weak 
but even-textured wood has little 
value. However, it does meet the 

uirements of the “wooden-leg”. 
industry. 

There are 11 species in the genus 
Aesculus—8 of which reach tree 
size. Four of these are native to the 
United States, three growing in the 
East along the Allegheny mountains 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia and 
then west to Kansas. It is the abun- 
dance of one species in that particular 
locality—Aesculus glabra or the Ohio 
buckeye—that has given the state of 
Ohio the popular nickname of “Buck- 
eye” state. The fourth occurs on the 
Pacific coast. 

The horsechestnut or buckeye 
tree prefers fertile, moist soil and 
wherever this condition prevails ‘nd 
where winters are not too severe, its 
distinctive beauty may be made to 
contribute to. the landscape plan. 


bene 
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“The only time | get stage fright” 


“@~OUNTING since my Weber and @ confession by lew Fields 
Fields days, I figure I have been 


on the stage about 6,000 times. You §mith Brothers’tothe audience I would 
could hardly call me a beginner. walk on with complete confidence.” 
Yet, on some nights, I still get pretty * * 
nervous. Those are the nights when Unpleasant and dangerous coughs 
the overture is nearly drowned out by and colds—most of winter sicknesses 
coughing,andI knowthereisanarmy —start right in the throat. Smith 
of coughers in the audience. How Brothers’ Cough Drops protect you! 
coughing can kill a wise crack dead! They soothe irritation, clear away 
If only somebody would give out hoarseness, and—they stop coughs! 





Keep a box handy always. 
5c—two kinds—S. B. (Black) 
or the new Menthol. 









zeous Giant Zinnias 7 @- 





Send for this Gorgeous Collection 
20 named varieties, all beautiful colors, as listed below: 


Bright Rose Ruby Red Cream Shrimp 
Burnt Orange Orange White Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Sulphur Yellow Crimson Canary Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Deep Rese Blush Pink 
Saimon Pur Violet 


Zinnias thri — 

from seeds planted anywhere in the oper fread. in tne garden, of te 

lawn or as a border a ‘ buildings. They 

and continuously unti! by frost. 
Order this Collection today: 1 pkt 10c, 3 pkts 20c, 6 pkts 30c, 12 pkts SOc 
1829 Seed Book Sent with Every Order or Free on Request. List of Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs. 150 Varieties Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, in Colors. 








F. B. MILLS, Seev-GROWER, BOX s02 ROSE HILL. N.Y. 








'INDESTRUCTO I Include Them in Your "a 
DIMI ON A Rey «2009.24 Plant Orders 


are permanent—weather proof copper. Always legible. 
No ink used. 


No. 1—%{ x3 in. $1.35 per 100. No. 2—1%x5in. $1.70 per 100. 


No. 51—Staked Plant Labels, 8 in. stake $1.75—No. 52—10 in. 
stake, $2.00—No. 53—15 in. stake $2.50 per 100. All postpaid. 


Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen. If yours cannot supply, order 
direct. Samples of various sizes and styles 10 cts. coin or stamps. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co., West Cheshire, Conn. = 


wae CARORE iat 


CAPON GOLD, a book that explains why Capons are most profitable part of the poul- 
. Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures 

from life that show each step in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells 
how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best and cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are 
wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and 


paid ton Tour addnmo, = short” time George Beuoy, No...24, Cedar Vale, Kansas 
2-YR. EVERGREENS 


White, Cream, 
Buff, 
—1 Austrian Pine, 1 


‘Yellow, 
Pine, 1 Norway Spruce—only 10c (preferably 
sceeeceecteein meee ee 
ments proper it Ask for 
list of 26 t money -sa’ assortments 


at 
of New England sereny shrubs, 
sngplant bib “Cat Wallingford, Conn. 


P JOEL NS RY COMPANY 






























Lilac oh 
Deep Pin 
der,” Scarlet, 
Crimson, Ma- 
Mottled, Var. 
CATALOG 
FREE 



























B eautiful 


lighting effects 
FOR YOUR HOME 


How lovely is a home that’s tastefully lighted 
—neither too bright nor too dark! You, too, 
can have lighting effects as you want them. 
And without any bulb cost. All that you need 
is proper lighting control. “Dim-a-lite,” the 
little device that fits any socket, gives it to 
perfection. Five changes of light, from full 
on to out, 

Order one or two now for : _ ~ for wd 
or bridge lamps, —> or ways, bat 
veouie--ted on | =| especial comfort 
for sick room or f{(—=} nursery. You're 
sure tolikethem. “Dim-a-lites” cost 
very litthke—but are such a luxury. Electric 
shops and hardware stores supply “Dim-a- 
lites” —for No. 23, 25-40 watt size, $1.00 each; 
for No. 23A, 50-60 watt size, $1.25 each—and, 
they quickl ypay for themselves on current sav- 
ings. ¢Willsh ip prepaid, if dealer can’t supply). 
FRE New illustrated booklet, “Many 

Lights from One Bulb,” tells how to 
light your house the modern way—with econ- 
omy! It’s free. Write for it today—see coupon. 


Wirt U/omPranyY 


. 
WIRT COMPANY 
5221 Green St., Philadelphia 
Send me free your new booklet on modern lighting. 





























EE ee os See eee 
Ee SA ee Ee ee ee 
City.. State. 
CThe wide to Green's ’s 
Unusual Fruits 
and Home 


garden Specials 


Following are afew of the many 
that will surprise and delight your 
friends. New productions in every 
iine—Green-grown e-flowered 
weet ey Hybrid 
Del opts ums, Corsican Super- 
Strawberry. 


Write for Green’s Caco Grape—most delicious of all 
Green's 1929 Deep wine red—very rich in sugar. 

Free Catalog Green’s Syracuse Red Ras oe - "3 
in Nature's size and of highest flavor. Very hardy. 
Colors. Abundant bearer. 

Green’s Bose Pear—extra large. Delicious 
buttery flavor. Vigorous grower. 
America’s foremost Rese Collection (by 
national vote). 

Learn about Green's Rock Garden Col- 
lection—how to build, etc. 


Buy direct and save \ to 4. Over 50 

years growing experience in trees, echrubs 

= ornamentals. Satisfaction guaran- 
. Cash discounts for early orders. 


Green's Nursery Co. 


62 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Miss Gladiolus Los Angeles 
Broadcasting 


1 was named for the “‘City of the Angels,”” where 1 was 
born and where they love me so much. My petals are a 
eee enadine or ones ones pink. ey call me 
“CUT AND COME AGAIN” GLAD 
ey I often send up new spikes after the old are out. 
I am the nearest EVERBLOOMING but not quite as 
peat is pot possible. I often give over 100 blooms from 
They say I am exquisite and they love mein Hollywood, 
Bey xerip Hil ls and everywhere. I want you to love me, too. 
dy says I may come and bloom in oar garden this 
Summer. . Iwantto. MayI? Just send dy $1.00 for 
20** me’s’’, four big, six medium and 1 hm Even the 
little ‘‘me’s’ promise to, bloom att if you treat us nice. 
Or you can have 12 big ‘‘me’s.’ hop on the next train. 
Mos me at the P.O. I'll be wearing a postage stamp. 
I'd like to bring a few of my little brothers and sisters. 
LaVerne (canary flushed pink, throat carmine) and 
Mary Jane Coole (coral pink, pomegranite throat) are 
each .25 cts. ; Crepe, ( ‘onia rose wit th ivory lines, re- 
sembles per. .50 cts each ; beautiful mixed .50 cts doz. 
My writes a little book ery year called “New 
Creations in Gladioli, Iris, Amaryllis and other bulbs.’ 
Some peop ple say its “clever and interesting. It’s free. 
My daddy's name is 


CECIL E. HOUDYSHEL, Dept. M, San Dimas, Calif. 

















Oregon Learns From 
Portland’s Work 


[Continued from page 22] 


forms of wild life has been materially 
developed by the nature-study com- 
mittee of the Portland garden club 
carrying the message. of conservation 
to the nature-study classes in the 
schools. 

Altho the members of the club have 
realized, in carrying on this educa- 
tional campaign, that it will in the 
end be the force that will save the 
wild life in future generations, they 
also realize that there are persons 
who cannot be reached esthetically. 
For such, they have proposed and 
carried out more drastic measures. 
They sent to the state legislature a 
committee which was instrumental 
in having a law passed for the conser- 
vation of wildflowers in the state of 
Oregon. One of the clauses of this 
measure, which aimed primarily at 
those who had dug the Reietionn and 
Mount Hood lily bulbs and other 
plants to be sold commercially, made 
it a misdemeanor to export from or 
sell such piants and bulbs in the 
state. 


T the same time the meeting of the 
federation was held the daffodil 
season was over, but the visitors were 
told, as they inspected the gardens 
about the beautiful home in Dun- 
thorpe where the 1928 daffodil show 
had been held, that never before had 
such blooms been displayed. Besides 
being exquisitely cglored, many had 
grown to unusual size. 
Men of note in their particular lines 
have lectured before the Portland 


- club from time to time, and at the 


daffodil show, Jan de Graff of Hol- 
land, talked on the growing of nar- 
cissi. 

The visitors were told how the 
Portland garden club secured the 
funds for carrying on its civic work, 
especially for paying the curator in 
the rose test gardens. Besides the 
dues from the 240 members, the club 
holds a plant sale every year in the 
fall. Residents of the city and sur- 
rounding country look forward eager- 
ly to this sale, at which they may ob- 
tain the choicest things, which the 
former owners have secured from all 
parts of the world 

The members of the club have 
given truck loads of their treasures to 
many charitable institutions, and as 
a result, the same varieties of flowers 
grown in Portland’s finest gardens 
may also be found beautifying her 
orphan asylums or cheering the 
hearts of the unfortunate ones who 
live in the homes for wayward girls. 

Another means by which the Port- 
land club spreads the cheer of flowers 
is the daily placing, by club members, 
of blooms about the rooms of the 
nag. public library, where all 

enjoy them. 
ne act of the garden club which 
Bane impressed the visitors was the 
nn of memorial trees on the 
eed College campus in one of the 
beautiful sections of Portland. This 
little group of conifers, as they grow 
into tall and graceful evergreens, will 
continuously attest the regard held 
for members of the club who have 
passed on. 

One of the visitors was so delighted 
with the many beautiful rock gardens 
that she said, “I wish I could take a 
half a dozen of these home with me to 
show to the members of my club.” 
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like Feed Millis, 
Mixer, W: or 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Present makes it 


Our offer 
LAN, 12 Owns Walsh Write Teer! 


™\\ Walsh Tractor Co. 


ye Outfit. 
RUNS BELT MACHINERY 
NS me Concrete 





4 Have-Better 
Garden "19 


Make certain THIS year. Get a DeLaMare 
a =— Book. For instance, ** The Garden 

uide.”” Paper cover, $1.10, postpaid. Cloth, 
$1.65. Or, “1001 Garden Questions Answered” 


























is another good book — 320 pages packed with informa- 
, = tion, copiously illustrated. Very a 
De La MARE popular. Paper cover, postpaid, $1.6 
in cloth, $2.15. Follow ¢ their counsel. oom 
e7.4°40) a, how uninformed you may be NOW, our books 
BOOKS tell you clearly how to get more enjoyment out 
of your ow poy Ay = of -y and 
ts. Send for ata select your 
UE plants. S ee eee y 
SUCCEED <p coteets et a 
Bea22s-n West 34th Street, New York < 













Ilustrates in natural colors our heavy 
oie viking Rig reetee, pees sallertbers 
MAD grown MASTODON and ali varieties 

Se Sugweey. , Ras pent ye wryandemeall fruit 

es, Frui Ornamen- 

shrube. Highest < quality stock at low prices. 

> - $3.00 PER THOUSAND 
ARANTEED, big yielding strawberry its that 

thrive anywhere Write at once for our FREE SILL STRATED 

DASS NURSERY 









Don't buy any plan 
CO., Box 5, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 





every week IS WEEKS 
1A YEAR IS CENTS 


Tae PR tap and 
week news ‘s » 


different--nothing 





epee cae tee 


4 for full year. 
Pathfinder, Dept.73 Washington, D.C. 








Gticura 
neaning Ceanding ndBeautlying 


Cleansing ena Beautifying 


NEPTUNE, E. MICHEL, ALCAZAR, PURPLE QUEEN, 
BLACK PRINCE, and 20 other fine Iris, name $2. 00 
1 py MEE n « d's 6 pASa st butcadesapaeedee en 


i Ruffled p. 5 Bowe. ny pat 5 Los Anotine ¢ Fs $i: 4 




















named varie 


P. oO. ft he sir ‘aebr. 


SEEDS }.-: 6 binge Aster, CR Me | nds 


Annual Flowers, alllor oc. gree. Vv 
antics Sp. PUREE: (50 Oren ue Bulbs, 8c. 8 
Dahlias, 50c. & card wy - Sheest Reset Lilien, 0c, 5 Fine 

House Piants, 50c. 5 Geraniums, 50c. Catalog and packet 
Pansy. 3c. Bargain List free. A. C. Anderson, Columbus, Neb. 

































Does Your Club 
Or Church Organization 
Need Funds 


Our liberal finance plan will en- 
able your school, club or church or- 
ganization to earn a substantial sum 
of money within a very short time. 





There is no expense involved, no 
hard work—just a little pleasant 
effort on the part of each member 
will add $100 or more to your 
treasury. 

If some organization, of which 
you are a member, needs funds, 
mail this coupon today. 


Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me at once complete infor- 
mation about your finance plan for the 
use of the organization named below: 


EES OES A SOE Cee 


Street and N0.....-...-------- 











fae ky ps 


Organization 




















| Water porte 


o other flowers give so much 
satisfaction and pleasure at so small 
acost. Gorgeous blooms—red, blue, 
pink, white—Send today for 


Our new Illustrated Catalog 
tells you how you may enjoy this 
most fascinating form of gardening. 
Names varieties, colors, tells how to 
grow them. Write today for free copy. 


ARLINGTON 
WATERLILY GARDENS 
678 Forrest St., Arlington, New Jersey 




















Rhodes Mfg.Co, 
prices. 
318 S. Division Ave.,_ _Grand Rapids, Mich. 














DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 


Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C. C. McKAY, Mgr. Box F, Geneva, N. Y. 
































= UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor Ff | 


Worm drive insures full delivered power 
to traction wheels. Plows, Discs, 
Harrows, Digs Potatoes, landscape work. 
Heavy or Light eultivati Fast or slow. 4 H.P. 
4 Cycle Air Cooled. meehanism com- 
etely enclosed. Operation easy and simple. Belt -4 

- Takes care of 1 to 10 acres. ek 

PIONEER ged oy COMPANY, ° , -% 


752 74th Avenue, est Allis, Wisconsin 




















“You may take them and a dozen 
of our other gardens, besides,’’ said 
a member of the Portland club, “to 
show club and the townspeople 
as well, for we have beautifully colored 
slides, enough to furnish an entire 
evening’s entertainment, which we 
will gladly lend.” 

But there was one thought that 
every visitor carried back to the mem- 
bers of her home club. This thought 
was contained in the words of Mrs. 
Frank E. Smith, president of the 
Portland club, who said, “Our work 
is carried on thru committees, but 
when anything is to be done, every 
member is ready to help.” 


A LECTURE FOR 
GARDEN CLUBS 


HAVING received many in- 

quiries from gardenclubs 
and other organized groups 
for a lecture on gardening 
and landscape design, Better 
Homes and Gardens has pre- 
pared a special lecture, illus- 
trated with stereopticon 
slides, which, we feel sure, 
will be welcomed. 

Upon request, we shall be 
glad to write you in detail 
concerning this service. Ad- 
dress the Garden Club De- 
partment, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 











Homes of Outstanding 


American Women 
[Continued from page 25] 


not quite clear to me what their exact 
relationship was to Mrs. Norris or to 
each other—there were so many of 
them, and they all appeared to be so 
closely allied, with Henry and myself 
the only outsiders. I murmured some- 
thing indefinite to the sweeping intro- 
ductions which took place and, sit- 
ting down beside my hostess, turned 
my attention to my breakfast. 

It was certainly worthy of undi- 
vided interest. The huge refectory 
table was quite bare as far as doilies, 
runners, and other decorations went, 
but it was heavily laden with whole- 
some and delicious food. There were 
great pitchers of milk, both hot and 
cold; there were great pots of steam- 
ing coffee; there were saucers of fat 
blackberries and inexhaustible plat- 
ters of scrambled cage and bacon; 
there were dishes piled high with 
fluffy popovers; and other dishes 
near an electric toaster manipulated 
by Mrs. Norris, piled high with 
golden-brown graham toast. Later 
on, I discovered some of the objects 
which ornamented this dining-room: 
a handsome ancestral clock; a nest 
of trays with richly colored Chinese 
brocade under glass; tall, glass de- 
canters; tall, silver candlesticks; a 
collection of useful silver boxes in 
useful shapes and sizes; a big bow! of 
beaten silver from Brazil; a silver 
water-buffalo from Samoa; but, for 
the moment, I discovered nothing 
beyond the quality and quantity of 
the food that had been placed before 


me. 

My hunger appeased, Mrs. Norris 
led me away to the guest-house which 
I was to share with one of her nieces 
—a cozy little building, nestled in 
the slope of a shady hill, consisting 
of two ms, which contained 
twin-beds cove with patchwork 
quilts. Henry, meanwhile, had been 








labor and lumber waste cost dear 
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1929 AIADDIN Catal 

Many beautiful, new designs, just out. 
Readi-Cut System saves you $200 to 
$800. All lumber is cut-to-fit at mill on 
huge labor-saving machines instead of on job where 
PRICES INCLUDE: Ali maicrials for a complete 


© with instructions and plans for er 


Plumbing, Heating 












Send For FREE Catalog 


Printed in full colors and profusely illustrat- 


ed. Overflowing with interest! 
A revelation to prospective home 
owners. Clip coupon and mail 

to nearest 
ALADDIN COMPANY 
wt cosccoccssoccsscacsscucteceseete 18 





z2 





Aladdin Co. (Address nearest office) 
Bay City, Mich., No. Car. 
Ore., Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Send at once, without ob! 

t:autiful new Aladdin Catalog of feed E> 

Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 214. 
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Kunderd 


Offers his new Gladiolus 


book FREE 


Ir you have a flower gar- 
den, by all means send for 
Mr. Kunderd’s new Gladio- 
lus book. It gives this 
world-famous Gladiolus orig- 
inator’s own instructions for 
growing them the way he 
does it himself. By all means 
order your next year’s Glad- 
ioli from Kunderd and 
follow his directions. You'll 
have the finest Glads you 
ever saw. 

Kunderd Gladioli are 
known and grown all over 
the.world. His famous 
Ruffled and new Laciniated 
types are world-famous. No- 
where else can you get the 
true Kunderd bulbs. Send 
for the new book and read 
for yourself about the many 
exquisite varieties. You will 
find 8 pages of full-color 
illustrations. Also a_ list 
with descriptions of 63 Glad- 
ioli introduced this year for 
the first time. Now is the 
time to get the book. Please 
use the coupon. 

A. E. KUNDERD 


Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
149 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


PE aad Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus 


149 Lincoln Way West 
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TREE: 


'@ mer. Protect your furnishi 
4 from fading, keep out the sun's 
glare. Shady-way awnings are 
ia easier to install. y stay put 
ia] —once up, always up. No winter 
storage. jeatly tailored, always 
taut and do not flap in the wind. 
Roll up and down like a roller 
curtain, from inside. Nine 
new, improved awning features 
ace completely illustrated and 
escribed im our Roller Awni 
Book. free to home owners. Send 
for it now. 








AWNING BOOK 


SEND FOR IT 














4 bray wel Awning ection. 
4 SH MFG. 
} 2761 8. Hieventh St., Springtield, Il. 
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Improved Sewage Disposal 


by Si arrEquip 


An improved system comnts the septic process 
with siphon drainage in one uni 

eo discharge improves - — ae field — prevents 

sewage disposal troubles. Formerly an expensive 

en neering job—now a simplified and standardized one- 

t system, available at moderate cost for every un- 

sewered home. Get full es on this vital feature 
before installing any sewage system. 


CHEMICAL 
TOILET 
CORP. Mfgrs- 
813 E. Brighton Ave., 















led to a similar guest-house which he 
was to share with three young men; 
and when we met again, it was in one 
of the striped hammocks placed at 
the farther end of the great smooth 
lawn in the shelter of a magnificent 
clump of redwoods fringed with hy- 
drangeas. This beautiful lawn was 
also the croquet ground; and here, 
before long, a lively contest was 
staged, in which the honors were 
borne off by Mrs. Norris, for she is 
a devotee of the game and plays it 
not only coe day, but almost every 
evening as well, a skillful arrangement 
of lights, strung thru the trees, mak- 
ing it possible for her to indulge in 
this ‘favorite pastime long after the 
~~ has set, if the spirit moves her to 
0 so. 


hey: morning passed quickly. One 
or two relatives departed; one or 
two more arrived. Everyone who felt 
like it went swimming; everyone who 
felt like it played tennis; eve 

who felt like it sat and loafed. A 
noon, Mrs. Norris told me that it was 
their invariable custom, at Saratoga, 
to eat at least one meal a day out-of- 
doors, and that she acted as chef, 
assisted by the various members of 
the family. Would I like, she asked, 
to go with her to the picnic grounds 

§ visit with her while she got lunch- 
eon under way? I told her that I 
should like to do this very much. So 
we walked down one of the gravel 

aths, bordered with Star-of-Bethle- 

em, which intersect the garden. 
Here masses of purple petunias, and 
great white daisies, and cannas of 
enormous height, and snapdragons, 
and hollyhocks were blooming. We 
passed the flower-bordered orchards 
of fruit-trees, the swimming-pool, the 
tennis court, and came at last to a 
little clearing in the quiet woods. In 
the middle of this clearing stood a 
red brick oven surmounted by an 
open grill. On one side of it were two 
large kitchen cabinets, fully equipped, 
and a sink with running water and 
adjoining cupboards; on the other 
side, two long rustic tables. Mrs 
Norris lighted the fire and put an 
enormous kettle on to boil. Then she 
assembled pots and pans and with a 

racticed hand mixed the salad in a 
ven wooden bowl and stirred the 
seasoning into the vegetables. The 
members of the Norris family and 
their guests began to assemble from 
different directions. Soon two of the 
little girls were making pancakes, and 
two of the bigger boys were frying 
eggs. Savory smells permeated the 
air, and before long we sat around the 
rustic tables for another hearty and 
delicious meal. 

Luncheon disposed of, Mrs. Norris 
invited me to come with her to her 
bedroom for a visit. This bedroom is 
at the opposite end of the bungalow 
from the | aa with the music- 
room and living-room in between. It 
serves as a workshop besides. For 
tho Mr. Norris does his writing in a 
detached cabin, Mrs. Norris does 
hers at the big desk beside her bed. 
It is a bright and cheerful place, this 
bedroom workshop, as any place 
bearing the stamp of her personality 
would inevitably be. The walls, on 
which hang some fine Japanese prints 
and an engraving of George og = 
ton, are pale orange color; the be 

spreads and bureau covers are a 

eeper shade of orange; the oriental 
rugs have a blue design with a back- 
ground of orange, deeper still. The 
curtains, framing a big window facing 
the hills, are green and made of 
cretonne over voile; the dresser and 
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DAHLIAS 


All prize winners at recent shows. The greatest Dablia 
value we have ever offered. 





Cigarette Mrs. 1. de Ver Warner 
peers Ellinor Vanderveer 
Frentecicn wy = 
Mariposa Elberon 
Jersey’s Gem eeN hae 
If 00. 
from t' _ f fart 
cntecd: $6.00 This offering vered prepald an ah goer 
One to Rip aneny 
Your of our 1929 = tae fully why 
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DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


Warren W. Maytrott BoxB Vineland, N. J. 
The Home of Good Dahlias Well Grown 
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EET Music 
Say “CENTURY” and world's 
Best Edition of the w ‘s Music 


by the world’s Best it's 
15 cents (20 cents in Canada) ; 2500 selec- 
tions for . Piano os, Violin and 


Piano, 
Vocal. Get free catalogue at your deal- 
ers, or write us. 


=~ Century Music Publishing Co 
<1 225 West 40th Street | 
‘4 New York City 5§ 








Snapdrs Co + ieing Exhibith Double 
) Snapdragon Cop on Dou 
Teseh noveltion easy to grow. 
ft alists in flower seeds. Write 
‘atalog of hardy 
{ EMMA V. WHITE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Weave Colonial Rugs special to 
H WE order. Fascinating homecraft 
Learn in 30 minutes. Loom 


WEAVING ©": 
sso UNION yom WORKS 


PAYS BIG! » Boonville, N. Y 





WHOLESALE PRICESON TREES 


Save money. Buy direct from grower to planter. Peach, Apple. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Quince and Apricot trees all at wholesale 
— a Beed Potatoes. Also, Strawberry, Raspberrs 

ts. Everything guaranteed. Free Catalog 
F Cc.  STAHELIN: & SON, Bex 43, Bridgman, Mich. 
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HULL GARDENS, Box 297, Ottawa, Kan 


Six trans gy trees $1.00— 

two J 2 Arbor -Vitae, 

* 2 Spruce. Pail 6 to 12 inches 

Beséy, grow Grvhere. any soil. Seven either kind 
bargain year. Other kinds all sizes 

~ ~y live. Shipped nent Get acquainted— List free. 


Prestage Nurseries, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 
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Stahelin’s Ever- 
Genuine bearing 
Original Strawberries 


Tits your slant Che Genuine MADESSOR, bred 
by us from or I parent plants secured by ex- 
clusive con with the tor of this famous 
ever-bearer. Gigantic size. vy producer. 
BRICO- 2m yielder. The —_—- 
midseason and late berry. Fine 
cious flavor. Splendid shipper. Withstands f A 
te casty ; -Bears heav- 
ore Cooper, 
Pearl,all varieties. Disease Free, NorthernGrown. 
FRUIT TREES—at Wholesale 
sturdy stock. None better. Full t 
Haves Peach—outsells all others at hig hest prices. 


Latham 1 Raspberr “meclaceres® 
nee in "Colors Show Shows 
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our SPRAYING made 
tasy Simple Plearant 


The little 32-page book, 
“Spraying the Home Garden’’, 

solves your spraying pochiasne: 
It tells you how to protect your 
trees, shrubs, vines, flowers 
and vegetables from insects 
and diseases. Send for your 
free copy before supply is ex- 
hausted. Doit now. Address 
Dep’t 44, B. G. Pratt Company, 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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10 Beauifu Dahlias $2 


All Aus ‘ier our labeled, a assortment of colors. 
our illustrated atalog of Dahlias, Bulbs 


ardy Plants. It is free 
COLONIAL FARMS, Coatesville, Pa. 
Rose Bu she S You will be proud of 


these two year, budded, 
Field grown Roses. Good root systems and 








strong branches. Send for FREE Catalogue. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rees Specialist 
entor, Ohio 
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chiffonier are mahogany, with brass 
handles; and near the corner book- 
case is a Martha Washington sewing- 
table of mahogany, with the tiniest 
and most exquisite “banjo” clock 
above it. Unmindful of the minutes 
which this clock was busily ticking 
away, we sat and talked of Mrs. 
Norris’ manifold interests. I had 
realized before that she was an ear- 
nest advocate of the abolition of 
capital a. and tho I already 
knew of her deep abiding concern in 
law enforcement and in internatio 
relations, I wanted to learn more in 
detail of her activities in their behalf. 
I was deeply impressed to find that 
everything she told me was perme- 
ated with her strong religious faith. 
It was not until late in the afternoon 
that, fearing that I might be tres- 
a too long upon her kindness, 

rose to my feet with a question of 
house arrangement. 

“How does it happen that there 
are two bathrooms ee out of 
this bedroom? Is there another bed- 
room I haven’t seen?” 

“No,” Mrs. Norris told me. “This 
bedroom and the bathroom beside 
the big closet are additions to the 
original bungalow, which was, as I 
think I told you, just a very small 
farmhouse when we bought it. The 
other bathroom connects with what 
is now the music-room. That used to 
be two bedrooms, but as the children 
= older and needed more space 

r entertaining their friends, we 
turned it into one big room; and 
connecting as it does with the living- 
room, it gives us a very satisfactory 
arrangement.”’ 


TS was putting it mildly, I 
thought, as I entered the music- 
room—its wicker furniture, yellow 
with a border of green, upho tered 
in cheerful chintz; a taupe ground 
with a pattern of orange flowers, 
bluebirds and green leaves; the 
vellum shades, painted in tones to 
blend with the furniture, and the 
tall brass lamps; the green voile 
curtains over white voile curtains— 
a charming effect, at the windows; 
the grand piano and well-filled book- 
cases; the treasures brought from 
different countries—tall candlesticks 
of ilded wood from Italy on the 
brick mantel; an exquisite little figure 
of St. Catherine, washed up by the 
waves on the Brazilian coast; and 
then the adjoining living-room open- 
ing into it with folding doors—a liv- 
ing-room paneled in redwood. 

“A very satisfactory arrangement,” 
I echoed heartily, realizing that it 
would be hard to find two rooms 
which were at one and the same 
time more homelike and more 
attractive. 

But Kathleen Norris went on: 
“After all, it isn’t the furniture or 
decorations that mean most to me; 
not even the house itself, much as I 
love it—that could be anywhere, and 
I could still be happy if my family 
were with me. It is the ple that 
fill the house that really make it 
home.” 

That evening, I saw exactly what 
she meant. We made a big circle and 
played games—old-fashioned, unso- 
phisticated games that have long 
since vanished from more worldly 
drawing-rooms. But, as we played 
them, a radiance seemed to hover 
over the place in which we sat, de- 
scending on us, envelopi us—the 
radiance that comes from home-fires 
kept burning by hands joined to- 
gether in loyalty. and love. 
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ATER—a nec- 

essity, yet a 

boon! Carried 
laboriously in a bucket, if 
needs must, as the tyrant 
of old was carried ; in his 
heavy chair. Yet easily made 
almost free as air—a liberator 
that flows instantly from the 
faucet to shorten tasks, lijhten 
labor and make suburban and 
country life more abundant. 
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Self Oiling 


Water 
Systems 













































for farms and country 
homes are made in styles 
and sizes to suit every 
need. Backed by more 
than fifty —_ experi- 
Y enceinbuilding“Pumps 
in for Every Purpose”. 
1} Call on us for free 
water service sug- 
gestions. Our line 
=| jincludes pumps and 
3g water systems for 
deep or shallow 
wells —for operation by hand, gas 
engine, electric current or <> 
windmill. Capacities 250 4 
to 10,000 gallons per hour. 
MYERS Electric 
Water Systems are the 
last word in practical 
convenience—self-oil- 
self-starting and 
self-stopping. 
‘Se you dealer or % 
write for catalog. 
























THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 
85 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Yes, you can! By the 

new Dennison method 
it’s surprisingly easy 
to make beautiful 
roses, poppies, sweet peas—more than 60 
varieties of flowers. Make them of color- 
ful crepe paper, so perfectly your friends 
will insist they are real. Make them for 
home decoration, for favors, for your 
church or schoo! or club, for gifts, to sell. 


FREE Simple Materiats 


So that you may prove to your own complete satis- 
faction how easily you can make flowers by this new 
method, we willsend you free instructions and sample 
inaterials for making roses. Send the coupon below. 
pmamsmeertfiesion = 2020U06UtC 
‘ vo gy er ot S, Dept. 19-B 
2 E. Randolph St., OT”. sal Ill. | 
: am interested in your new method of making | 
Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free sample _ j; 
instructions and materials for making Roses. {| 
j 
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Street or R. F. D. 





| Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose lc for each. 
| ....Lamp Shade Packet 


...-Crepe Paper Costumes | 
oe Wax Craft | 


....Table Decorations 
_.--Children’s Parties -- Weaving Paper Rope 
...Showers 8 A if Halls & Booths 
~" Crystal Trees (Free) 
Party Book ($1.00) 





__..Money Making Parties 
...Party Magazine (25c) 


__..Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making $2 
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New outdoor brooder keeps chicks warm 
in coldest weather. Absolutely no crowd- 
ing or leg weakness. Costs few cents a 
week to operate. Provides even, warm 
temperature and fresh air without drafts. 
Takes place of $50 brooder house. Chicks 
brooded this way are healthier, take on 
weight, mature quicker. Write for full particulars. 

R. L. Beck, Drawer 209, Sullivan, Wis. 














Tells all about chick’s-care, feeding and rai 
Fells al] ebant ch ca Mane & eles 


“ideal” al’_incubators $11.50 

EGG TURNING TRA’ 
“ideal” | Brooders == $6.90 Up 
Coal, Oil, and Electrie Brooders, Poultr: Zappiies. . Baby 
Chicks. Special LOW PRICES!’ Write Toda: 


5. W. MILLER CO., Box 40, Rockford, Ill. 








With many, poultry raising 
sideline until we showed them how to 














Wheel Hoes 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, 
better than you can with old-fashioned 
or 


A woman, 





govern Poultry Guide FREE 












Furnishing the 
Child’s Room 


| Continued from page 33 | 


unbearable things bearable. The inci- 
dent calls to mind two other values— 
ownership and permanency. Would 
any other bed in any other room have 
offered the same comfort? No. We 
react to particular things in particular 
ways, and change alters the pattern. 
Children are peculiarly sensitive to 
location and permanence. They like 
the familiar and are restless in strange 
surroundings. “I want to go home’”’ 
is the common wail. Change brings 
with it an uprooted, disrupted feeling 
. hich children find hard to meet. 

Partly, perhaps, because they live so 
entirely in the present. 


S one looks about in this home and 
that, one finds that the children 
are often moved about into mere 
camping places. Tonight they sleep 
here, tomorrow there. In my quest 
I ran across a shy, timid little girl 
whose mother called her a ‘home 
pussy”; yet this same mother had 
failed to contrive for her pussy a per- 
manent room. Every time there was 
a guest, and that was about once in 
every ten days, this little girl was 
routed out of her room. Dolls, books, 
blackboard, slippers, bathrobe, hair- 
brush, all were tumbled out of their 
accustomed places and tucked with 
their owner in a corner of her broth- 
er’s room or out in the upstairs hall, 
or in the sewing-room where piles of 
white linen, lumpy mounds of mend- 
ing, and a rattling dress form had so 
terrified her on her first night that 
sleep was rarely peaceful in this room. 
A type of room extremely popular 
with parents—perhaps one should 
say, with mothérs—which bears un- 
mistakably the mark of ownership, 
but has a to-be-regretted permanency 
—is the Mother Goose room. No 
danger of a fortnightly guest being 
turned loose in this room, with its 
forty-nine rabbits galloping around 
the top of the wall, and twenty-seven 
geese waddling across the footboard, 
the backs of the chairs, and the front 
of bureau drawers. Such a room 
marks the ownership of the room, but 
it does little else. At best, it is suitable 
only for the toddler. But the toddler 
is soon the growing boy, and for him 
there is in this room no possibility of 
development,.no point of contact. It 
is as unadapted to his schoolboy 
roughness as his baby rompers would 
be. To be sure, one can refurnish it. 
But does one? 

No, the specialized room is a bad 
choice from every standpoint. Your 
child is not a specimen. He should 
not be set aside in a laboratory or in 
a hothouse. Except during infancy, 
his room, so far as one can make it so, 
should be furnished in kéeping with 
the rest of the house. He is a part of 
your family group; his room should 
be a part of your amily’ shome. One 
of the reasons for rejecting the Moth- 
er Goose room is its unhomelikeness 
and artificiality. It lacks humanness 
and reality. It could not possibly con- 
tribute to that fine unfoldi ding of your 
child’s self which will make him one 
of you and one of your friends. Yet 
this is just what a child’s room should 
do for him. 

The illustration on Page 33 presents 
some of the educational and psycho- 
logical values which a room should 
offer. The room shown is not a real 
room but a project which the writer 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 


mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will.plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 
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Write for our rr it tells you 
all about our 


Lancaster Farms Hatchery R.31 Aaedelin. Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardenérs, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1185-884 Ave. 8S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit and Pleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy v: 
W. V. MOORE, Box 56 Sterling, i. 


KE MONEY RAISINGSQUABS! 
. et Ling \gver Se a. Rugg! nippes 
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FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 
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PIGEONS. Write ee Today! 

FRANK FOY, 60324, Clinton,Jowa 
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letin free. I ship ce. o. d. and guarantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 946 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, 


























Choctric BROODER 


the —_ successive year the 
marvel of the brooding warld. 
Owners Lv aa ,it “world’s 


mi- 
cal—automatic heat con- 
trol. Gives long, satis- 
factory service. Get yours 
NOW at your ra 
ye store, from 

— FOR FREE 
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Used the world over for genera 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 
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How to Get Eggs in Winter 


We have the answer to that ques- 
tion in a new booklet that will be 
sent complimentary with every sub- 
scription to our big poultry maga- 
= New ideas on poultry keeping 
every month. / Trial Offer, 7 months 
S0c a year, 3 yrs $1 {"S Beokiet, All nr 29C 


The Poultry Item, Box 60, Sellersville, Pa. 
KERLIN Leshorn chicks v 


irate Over 50,000 
tae Starting Feed! Big 





Kerlin’sGrand View Poalery Form, Bax 17, cams 








GENEVA HATCHERIES, Inc. Box 26, Geneva, Ind. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


3 Years $1.00; 9 Months Trial 25c 
Biggest and best poultry magasine. Established 
1895. Tells all about profitable poultry keeping. 
Up to-date, money-making ideas in every issue. 
BOto 160 pages monthly, with poultry pictures 
in natural colors. Send coin or stamps at our risk. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 220, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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worked out for a child-health confer - 
ence. In addition to other things 1 
sought to express a certain livaole- 
ness, homelikeness and warmth. 

The furniture was walnut—scme -f 
it walnut-stained; some of t the 
genuine wood. Contrary, however, ¢o 
the expectation of those who had 
always used ivories and grays or light 
colors in children’s rooms, the effect 
was not dark and gloomy, but unusu- 
ally cheerful. Bits of scariet, apple- 
green, and buff were introduced by 
curtains, growing plants, pictures, 
book-bindings, and birch. "There was 
no set color scheme, no studied plan 
of any sort. The room had tho ap- 
pearance of having grown, and a 
child’s room should grow and develop 
its own personality as well as the 
personality of its owner. 

The spindle bed was about a cen- 
tury old. Copies of it can be made 
from old walnut or from an inexpen- 
sive wocd by a cabinet maker for 
about $20. Such a bed can be used 
from infancy to about the seventh 
year, and it can then be made over 
into an attractive day-couch for the 
owner, so that he may still use it: or 
it can be stored for his children if 
there is no other child. Children have 
great attachments for their beds, and 
in one form or another they should 
be kept tor them. They should not 
be sold or given away. 


| : prt bureaus are too high for chil- 
V dren. The drawers are too long 
for theirarmspan and tooheavily filled 
for them to open without help. The 
bureau shown is of convenient size 
for a child who is old enough to dress 
himself, and the drawers are small 
enough to operate. -Until the recent 
revival of di pieces, such a commode 
could be bought for $6 or $8 at a 
second-hand dealer’s. A mirror must 
not be omitted if an acceptable toilet 
is to be accomplished. In other days, 
the days of these self-same commodes, 
a glance at the mirror was an occa- 
sion for a thrust at supposed vanity. 
“Handsome is as handsome does” 
laid you low. Now we accept the 
mirror as a necessary teacher who 
helps us turn out proper hair-partings 
proper necktie knots on young as 
well as old. 

The problem of space is solved by 
the drop-leaf table (shown in the 
Ts"; on Page 33). When 
opened, it is large enough for the 
spread of open books, paint boxes, 
and other self-activity materials. 
Closed, it is out of the way for the 
confusion of dressing. This table 
must have a solid base to prevent 
accidents, and it must be of the 
proper height. Legs can be sub- 
tracted from or added to make 100 
percent perfect posture. It must have 
a waterproof surface, and last but 
not least, it must be free from sharp 
corners. 

Chairs are not the phone they 
once were. Most school-supply com- 
panies are building chairs with the 
posture requirement in view. Many 
of these chairs have quaint peasant 
effects with rush-woven seats which 
fit in well with the general old- 
fashioned character of the room. 
The bright spot in the room shown in 
the photograph is the big mother or 
guest chair, covered with gay glazed 
chintz which can be easily sponged 
off in case of sticky fingers or acci- 
dental spillings. 

It almost goes without saying that 
every child’s room should have a 
bookshelf, not hanging but standing 
on the floor, and every child’s room 
should have its toy-cabinet. The toy- 
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Get This Tractor 
Hundred Uses! 











Own a SHAW DU-ALL 
Tractor. It’s the handiest 
all-around worker you 
ever saw. Just the thing 
for estates, golf clubs, 
small farms, truck gardens, 
suburban ‘places, fruit 
farms, nurseries, parks 
and poultry farms. Mows 
lawns, cuts tall weeds, 
rakes and haulshay, plows, 
harrows, discs, furrows, 
seeds, cultivates, harvests, 
saws ‘wood; runs washing 
machines, concrete mixers, 
onion graders, feed grind- 
ers, water pumps, churns, 
etc. 


Does Work of 5 Men 


This handy tractor saves 
time, money and labor. Is 
light and sturdy, Easy to 
run. Costs but three cents an 
hour to operate—runs 4 to 8 
hours on a gallon of gasoline. 
HA for itself in one season. 
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GARDEN TRACTOR 





















—is made with single or twin engine. Air 
cooled. Both walking and riding types. Has 
tool attachments for its many uses. Patented 
tool control. Gauge wheel regulates cultivat- 
ing depth. Handles adjustable in height to 
suit man or boy. Runs 3 miles per hour on 
light work. Thousands of satisfied users 
throughout U. 8S. and in foreign countries. 
Handy Reverse Gear 

DU-ALL Tractors can be equipped with our 
Handy Reverse Gear Attachment. Makes it 
easy to work among roots and rocks where 
much ~ a my? is necessary. Has two speeds 
forward. In low gear it does deep moldboard 
plowing and other heavy work. 


Reliable Jiffy Hitches 


Every SHAW DU-ALL Garden Tractor is ar- 
ranged for jiffy hitches making it easy to 
change tillage tools, mowing attachment, etc. 


EASY TERMS — You can get a SHAW 
DU-ALL on time payments—payments so 
easy that many are actually paying for their 
DU-ALL as they use it out of the money 
saved and the profits made with it. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Try the DU-ALL at our risk. Use 
it 10 days on your own work, 
Mail the coupon for Liberal Trial 


rice and FREE BOOK. Con- 
tains details about DU-ALL Trac- 
tor. — ws of interesting photo- 
ih hs useful information. 
ail coupon today! 


SHAW MFG. CO. 
Dept. BG2, Galesburg, Kansas 


a Wem 
: SHAW MFG. Co. 
: es BG2, Galesburg, Kansas 


t ease send me FREE DU-ALL Tractor Catalog, 
101 De Trial Offer and Time Payment Plan. 
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Chef) er Electric 
HOUSEHOLD BEATER 
Beats, Whips, 
Stirs, Mixes. 


This wonderful ma- 
chine saves hours of 
time and ee 
drudgery. Sna 
switch and the ba 
i repares pleas- 
ready for the 
Eee in a few minutes 
and much better than 
hands can do it. 


Difficult Dishes 
Easily Prepared 


Makes delicious cake, 
and frosting, too; smooth, 
fresh nnaise, seasoned to our own taste; crisp, 
les; “more, please” griddle cakes; appetizing 
a malted milk drinks; better ae, 
better soufiles, better custards, better — +. - 


by the savings it 
A Big Heip at Small Cost 


To the housewife who values properly mixed foods 
and the hostess who wishes to serve new dainty, 
ap dishes, HR oa r Electric Beater 
es a welcome cooking turdily built, beau- 
tiful nickel finish. Easily Fadl y sani - Will last 
a lifetime. Endorsed by Modern Pri Provi 
Plant and other leading test kitchens. , Bins 
electrically and mechanically perfect. 
ee Se store can tsupply you, write today 
i and descriptive booklet. 
i. oo a oe ce em mm er me 
. H The MacLeod Mig. Co., Dept. B-2 
§ 2640 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me literature and prices. 
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1929 CATALOG NOW "READY 


BEAUTIFULLY illustrated, many full pages in natural 


colors. A k that opens to you the wealth of our great 
500-acre nurseries—all evergreens. Shows artistic plant- 
ings and individual trees in true colors. With selection 
of varieties and sizes reasonably priced. Write for this 
book, enclosing 25c, which is refunded on first order re- 
ceived. Use coupon. D. Hill Nursery Co. Evergreen special- 
ists. Largest growers in America. Box 284, Dundee, Ill. 


D. Hm. Nursery Co., Box 284, Dundee, Til. 


Enclosed find 25c, for which please send me your 1929 
catalog on evergreens. 


Name 





Address 


Beautiful CHINESE. 


LANTERN 


PLANE 
Perennial 20c 


One of the very show- 
iest, hardy perennials, of 
easiest culture. Quaint, 
colorful and pretty for 
home decoration. 

BIG RED PODS 
Keep all winter. Very 
ornamental. Strong, 
Sturdy plants witb twoto 


three eye roots. 
SPECIAL onter—onty 20c each: 6 for $1. Many 


other perennials at big savings. Write today for m 
Spring Bargain Bulletin. f +4 


LC. CASLER, N’ Nurseryman, 508 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 


~ HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 


6 Ostrich Plume. 4 Sensitive, 4 Evergreen, 
6 Lady Fern—five year old clumps pre- 
paid for $5; one-half for $3. 


Rock Garden Piants. Our selection 

3 each of 10 varieties 96. not prepaid 

3 each of 20 

3 each of 30 ¥ $12 es 
Suitable for moist, shady or ys situation, 
please specify. Catalog mailed 
A single trial order will show you a our custom- 
ers purchase year after year. 


FERNDALE NURSERY - - - ASKOV, MINN. 





























box of a few years ago has gone, to- 
gether with the broken toys for which 
it was in part responsible. Toy- 
cabinets can either be built in the 
house or made in separate units like 
sectional bookcases which fit into any 
room. ‘The chief requirements are 
that they be low; that there be ample 
shelf space to avoid the irritation of 
crowded and tangled toys; that the 
doors do not swing far out into the 
room—you just can’t count on keep- 
ing them shut while the children are 
playing; and that the fastenings or 
catches be simple and easily operated. 
The nerve tension of struggling with 
a tricky catch! 

A trophy rail similar to the now- 
abandoned plate rail, fastened at a 
convenient height between cabinets 
and ceiling, and provided with a 
dozen or two hook-clips, is not only a 
constant and varied delight to the 
children but a blessing to their order- 
loving mother. From it swing the 
twigs of holly at Christmas time, 
hatchets and valentines in February, 
flags on national holidays, turkey pic- 
tures on Thanksgiving day. It fol- 
lows the calendar of the year and 
has an infinite number of uses. 


HE comfort. of floor-covering in a 

child’s room is quite as important 
as the comfort of his bed, and, as a 
well-known child-health specialist 
points out, a considerable degree of 
mental health is dependent upon it. 
The polished floor with slipping rugs 
demands complicated muscle coordi- 
nation and consequent nerve tension 
for the young child. Large rugs or car- 
pets tacked down are safe floor-cover- 
ings. Linoleum is especially good, 
because it is easily cleaned. It comes 
in most artistic tile patterns or in 
the simplest plain wood designs. The 
floor in the illustration is covered 
with a fine old block-pattern hooked 
rug. A similar effect can be produced 
by using an old-fashioned rag-carpet 
made out of well-chosen bright colors 
against a background of dark browns 
and blacks. The chief thing to bear 
in mind is security—security to little 
feet and security to general health. 

No room, least of all a child’s room, 
is complete without pictures. Two 
English pastoral scenes in bright 
reds, blues and greens, in the room 
shown in the photograph, hang at 
each side of the bookcase. The 
height of hanging must be deter- 
mined by the height of the occupant. 
The subjects should show activity, 
be objective rather than subjective, 
and touch hands with the child's 
experience or something on the level 
of his experience. Pictures, like 
books, accumulate in a child’s room 
and should follow individual ere st 
rather than imposed standards. Aes- 
thetic taste is a high development, 
and we must not despair if it comes 
slowly to our children. 

For amusement and companion- 
ship on shut-in days, there is a gold- 
fish bowl or aquarium for goldfish, 
polliwogs or turtles, or a box for 
chameleons. There are geraniums 
that add a bit of color, and there are 
growing bulbs. A magnifying glass 
on the table opens up a magic world, 
and on the wall hangs a cuckoo clock 
which tells the hour and must be 
wound with long weights. The little 
cuckoo will do what mother has long 
struggled to accomplish. He will 
hasten the dressing; he will get the 
children to school on time. ‘Panctu- 
ality is very hard,”’ a little dillar-a- 
dollar boy said, ‘‘when you haven’t a 
watch or clock by which to punctu- 
ate!” 
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1928 INDEX 
FREE 


Just send a two-cent stamp to cover the 
cost of mailing and we will send you an 
index, listing every article that appeared 
7 Better Homes and Gardens during 

Within the next year or two, 
you will want to build a lily pool, Pano 
your living-room, or do something else in 
your garden or ‘home just like certain 
articles in Better Homes and Gardens 
suggested that these things be done. 

This index will enable you to locate 
these articles immediately, and in this 
way Better Homes and Gardens will 
serve you as a splendid reference library 
for landscaping your yard and improving 
your home. 


Send for your copy today 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, lowa 














The earliest, largest golden Sweet corn 
ever introd uced—out-yields Golden 
Bantam—10 days earlier. 
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ALNEER BROS. 
No. 88. Blk., Rockford, III. 








cA, Battl Battle | Crock 


staff mot aa 
dietitians to advise 
you free on any diet 
problem. Write me 
today for sugges- 
tions for your par- 
ticular diet. How to 








rective diets; foods rich in The Battle Crest. Fe Food Company 
vitamin. food salts, rough- 10 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 








men, Fruit Growers, Country 
states and Poultrymen. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE : 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E, Minneapolis, M 


“New Guide to Rose Culture’ 


Just issued. Exquisitely illustrated in natural colors. 
Gold mine of information for the Oa . rose growing. 
Gives simple instructions on how to ‘amous Dingee 
Roses and other desirable plants, shrubs. bulbs an _~ —— 
This beautiful book free on request. Send f 
today. Don’t miss it. A post-card will do. Founded 18 $50. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 290-A, West Grove, Pa. 
RARE Blue Spruce, Re | bluest. 
Jap. Maple, The reddist. 
PLAN | 'S Viburnum Cartlesi, Large 
Fringe Leaf Peonies, etc 


2 yr. Roses, Shrubs, Trees. 


Wonderful 
FREMONT NURSERY, (Catalog Free) FREMONT, OHIO 


GLADIOLI 22 BULBLETS 25¢ 
1000-$1.00, choice varieties 
Some retail at 50c. Full instructions for growing. 50 Large 
blooming bulbs $1.00, 100 Smaller blooming bulbs $1.00 
Fancy varieties. Wonderful assortment of colors. 10 Del- 
phiniums, a pleats ¢' $1.00. 25 Iris, many varieties $1.50. 


for 
F. HAS (PALMITER B55ON, 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 

SHADE gp Hedge en. a | By te 
River Privet, 7.00. — Fine 

=. Elm, Beech den, Silver- 


orway Staple, wo 2. 4 trees at 50c, 
$1. "si. So" od $2 Guarantee satisfaction. 


Prestage Nursery, Box B, Allegan, Michigan 


18 3 MASTODON 


wherries Fill a Qt. 
Raspberries. ‘Mastodon a and 2% r. 
rape Plants less than 2c each. Catalog F’ 
pa 9 Michigan Nursery, (R7), New Buffalo, Mich. 








Magnolias, H 
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This Is Your Protection 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 


represented in the advertisement, we 
be refunded if you mentioned Better 
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omes and Gardens when you pur 


chased the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts 
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